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WHEN a tnafi breaks in upbn a c6nt- 
pliny of ftfangers, to which he is not 
invited, the intnifion does or does not demand 
an apology, according to the nature of the 
bufinefs which brings him thither: If it im- 
ports the company only, and he has no Witereft 
in the errand, the lefs time he fpends in cere- 
mony the better \ and he mtlft be a very filly 
fellow indeed, who ftands fhuffling and apolo- 
gizing, when he ought either to warn people 
of their danger, or inform them of their good 
fortune : But where this is nek the cafe, and 
the man, fo intruding, has nothing more to 
fey for himfelf^ than that he is come to fie 
down" in their company, to prattle and tell 
ftories, and club his {hare to the. generalTefti- 
B vity 
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vityofthetaHc,itwill before hm to recom- 
mend himfelf very fpeedily to the good graces 
of his new acquaintance ; and if his conver- 
fetion furniflies neitHe* inTfru<5tion nor amufe- 
menf^ if he ftarts no new topics, or does not 
talk agreeably vtpon old ones, • tis <iell \& he 
does not make his exit as abruptly as he en- 
tered. 

In like manner, every author finds a mate- 
rial difference in his firft approaches to the 
public, whether his firbje& recommends him, 
or he is to recommend hi? fubjeft ; If he haa 
any thing new in art or fcience to prbduce, 
any thing important to communicate for the 
benefit of mankind, he need be .under no dif^ 
liculty in demanding their attention to a bufi- 
hefs, which it is fo much theif ktereft to hear, 
and underftandj on the contrary, if he has 
nothing to tell his readers, but what they knew 
before he told it, there muft be fome candor 
on their part, and great addrefs on his, to fe- 
cure to iuch an author a good reception in the 
world. 

I am at this inftant under all the em&ar~ 

raflments incident to a man in the UA-men- 

tioned predicament : I am exceedingly defin 

rpus tpnwke pry beft bow to the good conv* 

6 pany 
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pany I am intruding myfelf upon, and yet 
equally anxious, that in fo doing I may nci* 
tfaer make my firft advances with the ftiff 
grimace of a" daaeing>-mafter, nor with the 
. too familiar air of a felf-imporiaat.:: A&I pre- 
tend to nothing more, in thefe. pages, than to 
tell my reader* what I have, ob&nr^d of men 
and bock$i in the moft amufing manner I am 
able, I know not what to &y to them nior^ 
than humbly to requeft a hearing $ and, a* I 
am in-iserf&t charity and good^humour. with 
them r iincerely ; to hope, that they on their 
parts will be in like good^humotii and charity 
with me* .. /( *....' 1 % : . 

My firft w^i was to bare followed the ftepp 
of thofe JLflayifts, who have fo ftidceftfiilly 
fetthe fafcion of pabliflung thjeir luohbrations 
from day to day in feparate papers. This 
mode of marching into tha- -world by detach- 
ments Jifts bets iappaytdcen up. hymen of 
great gpoemlftrip in literature, of whom Somt 
are yet 4mongft:.usj Though Mr* Addifon, 
in his Spo&atar*: N° i^'jhas aflextexl, that a 
mam tH/fct ftiilifiei bir <y*nfe in a:wotume}biu 
an infinite advantagrwer eat wbbxmmmicmm 
bis writing* <fe tkntvorU in haft forts ^mdfingk 
pi/W* i*-<k*a not appear that ;hfio»^xi«s In 
Ba <* hi* 
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ius aflertipn ; 4)r, if he is, it Is plain that his 
argument draws one 'way - and his example 
another $ : /: tnuft. confefs, fays he, / am amazed 
thatihe pnfs Jhould be -only made ufe of in this 
<vay by-Btius+writers and the zealots of parties ; 
as if it vjsrgmt mare advantageous to mankind to 
:bf.inflruBrd,iuw^dom and virtuey than in poll— 
sties; and: ta be made good fathers jhufbirnds^ and 
fonsj than) counfeUors and Jlatefmen. This will 
jiiffice to convince us that Mr. Addifon faw 
ithe. advantages jof this mode of publication in 
itch a. Jight as led him to make choice of it 
-himfclfy and to recommend it. to. others; for 
it is not to be fuppofed, that lie would have 
prefixed a. motto to this very paper, purport- 
ing; that a great hoik is a great evil^ and then 
srgiued fcribu%; ia recommendation of that 

.Some, of .the maft pldafing volumes now in 
our hands are collections of «fiays. publifhed 
in this manner, and the pkn is ftill capable of 
& variety,, fyatis in no danger of being ex- 
•tauftedY add to thi^. that many years havs 
•jaow, ekpfeddince iny papers of this fort have 
Jreeri -pubKflicdi. the prefent time therefore on 
£hia ^account^ as; well as front other circum- 
^aiwnr ^eeufiar^to it, may fc*m:fiW0to:aWe to 
Li II £ i th» 
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the undertaking : but th$re aje gqgd rf$(bns,« . 
"why writers have defifted from pufbing-any 
iirther thefe attempts of working; through a 
channel* which others are inpoffeflion of, who 
might change to levy fuch a toliupon their- 
merchandize as would eiBfeclualJjf jpoil theii? 
market. :-■;■-• 

The mifcellaneous matter I propofe to give 
in thefe fheets naturally coincides, with the 
method I have taken of difpofing them into 
diftincT: papers, and I fhall proceed to publifh 
in like manner till my plan is compleated, or, 
till any unforefeen event cats (hort the profe- 
cution of it. For me to conceive, in an age 
Jo enlightened as the prefent, that I can offer 
any thing to the public, which many of my 
readers will not be as well informed of as 
myfelf, would be a very filly prefumption in--, 
deed : Amply to fay that I have written no- 
thing but with amoral defign would be faying 
very little, for it is not the vice of the time to 
countenance publications of an oppofite ten- 
dency ; to adminifter moral precepts through 
a pleafing vehicle feems now the general ftudy 
of our EiTayifts, Dramatifts,and Noveliftsi- 
The Preacher may enforce his doclrines irr 
the ftile of authority, for it -is his profeflioit 
B 3 to 
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to fummon mftfckirid to their duty; but an 
tmcommifficttied inftru&or will ftudy to con^. 
ciliate, whilft he attempts to correft. Even 
the Sadrift, who declares war againft vice and 
folly, feldbm commits tumfelf to the attack 
without keeping feme retiring-place open in 
the quarter of panegyric ; if he cuts deep, it 
is with 'the hand of a furgeOh, not of an aflaf- 
fin. Few authors now undertake to mend the 
world by feverity, many make it their ftudy 
by fome new and ingenious device to foften 
the rigour of philofophy, and to bind the rod 
of the moralift with the rofes of the mufe. 

I have endeavoured to relieve and chequer 
thefe familiar eflays in a manner that I hope 
Tftill be approved of 5 I allude to {hofe papers, 
ih which I treat of th£ literature of the Greeks, 
carrying down my hiftory in a chain of anec- 
dotes from the earlieft poets to the death of 
Menahder j to this part of my work I have 
addrefled my greateft pains and attention. I 
believe the'plan is fo far my own, that nobody 
has yet given the account in fo comprefled and 
unmixt a ftate as I fhall do, and none I think 
will envy me the labour of turning over fuch 
a mafs of heavy materials for the fake of fe- 
lc6Ung what I ioped would be acceptable in 

the 
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the relation. Though I cannot fuppofe I aiji 
free frpqi ?rror, I can fefely&y I have aflerted 
nothing without authority ; but it did not fuk 
the purpofe of the work to make a difplay of 
^thofe authorities as it was my wifh to level 
it to readers of all defcriptiorts. The tranfla- 
tions I fhall occasionally give will be of fuch 
authors, or rather fragments of authors, as 
come under few people's review, and have 
never been feen in an Englifh verfion ; thefe 
paflages therefore wiU have the merit of rjo- 
velty at leaft with moft readers, and if I fucceed 
in naturalizing to any degree authors, whole 
names only float amongft us, I fhall not think 
that what, has been the heavieft part of my 
undertaking has been the moft unprofitable. 
As I mean this to be a kind of liber circum- 
turrensy I have thought it not amifs to intitle 
ft The Obfervtr* 
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WP^HERE is a pretty numerous fefl of 

JL pbilofophers in this kingdom, whom I 

cannot defcribe by any apter denomination, 

•than that of Dampers. They are to be known 

B4 in 
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in fociety/hy a Tudden damp, "Which thcjr are 
'■fore t6 caft upon all companies, Where they 
enter.- The human heart, that comes withnt 
their atmdfphere, never faite to be chilled ; and 
the quickeft fenfe of feeling is as effectually 
benumb'd, as the touch is with the torpedo; 
As this fe& is of very ancient ftandirtg in the 
world, and has been taken notice of by feve- 
ral heathen writers, I have fometimes thought 
that it might originate m the fchool of Thales, 
who held water to bethe firft principle of all 
things* If I were certain that this ancient 
philofopher always adminiftered his water cold 
to his difciples, I fhould incline to think the 
prefent feci of Dampers was really a branch 
from the Thalefian root, for it is certain they 
make great ufe of his firft principle in the phi*, 
lofophythey praclife. 

The bufinefs of thefe philofophers in focietjr 
is to check the flights and fallies of thofe vo- 
latile beings, who are fubje& to be carried 
av/ay by imagination: and fancy, or, in other 
words, to a£ as a counterpoifeagainft genius ; 
of thd vices of: mankind they take little notice^ 
but they are' at "great pains -to con-eft their 
vanity* They havervaxious receipts for curing 
tWs.eviJ j the ordinary method is bf keeping 

flern 
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ftern fifence and an- unmoved tifage in com- 
panies which are difpofed to be chearfiiL 
This taciturnity,- if well kept up, never fails 
m the end to work a cure upon feftivity ac^ 
cording- to-the* firft principle of Thaler : if the 
Damptr looks morofe, every body wonders 
what the moody gentleman is difpleafed. with, 1 
arid each in his turn fufpe&s himfelf in the 
fault 5 if he only looks wife, all are expe&ing 
when the dumb oracle will utter, and in the 
mean time his 1 filence infe&s the whole circle ; 
if the Damped feafons his taciturnity with a 
(hrug of the fhoulders, or a fhake of the head^ 
judicioufly thrown in, when any talkative fel- 
low raifes a laugh, 'tis ten to one 'if the mor- 
tified wit ever opens his mouth again for that 
evening ; if a ftory is told in his company^ 
and the teller makes a flip in a date, or a name, 
a true Damper may open, provided it is done 
agreably to the rules of his order, by fetting 
the fiery-teller right with much gravity, and 
adjufting the miftake fo deliberately, that the 
fpirit of the ftory fhall be furetb evaporate^ 
before the commentator ha3 properly fettled 
his correction of the text. If any lucky wit 
chances to fay what is caHed a good thing, and 
the table apphucSj -it is a Dempm?$ duty to 
i * afk 
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aft: an explanation of the joke, cor whether that 
was all, and what t'other gentleman firid, who 
yms the butt of the jeft, and other proper 
queftions of the like fort. If one of the com- 
pany rifques a (ally for the fake of good-fel~ 
Jowfhip, which is a little on the wrong fide 
of truth, or not ftricHy reducible to proof, a 
Damper may with great propriety fet him 
right in the matter of fad, and demonstrate, 
as clear as two and two make four, that what 
he has faid may be mathematically confuted, 
and that the jnerry gentleman is miftaken, 
A Damper is to keep ftricT: watch over the 
morals of the company, and not to fuffer the 
leaft indifcretion to.efcape in the warmth of 
conviviality; on this occafion he muft be rea- 
dy to call to order, and to anfwer for his friend 
to die company, that he has better principle? 
than he affe&s to have ; that he fhould be for- 
ry fuch and fuch an opinion went out againft 
Jum ; and that he is certain he forgot himfel£ 
when he laid fo and fo. If any glance is made 
at private characters, however notorious, a 
Pamper fteps in with a recommendation of 
candou*, and inveighs moil pathetically againft 
the fin of evil-fpeaking. He is never merry 
in company, except when any one in it is ap- 
parently 
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parentty out of fpirlts* aiid with fuch an one 
be is always exceedingly pleafant. 

A Damper i$ fo pro&ft an enemy to flattery, 
that he never applies it in ever fo fmall a 
degree even to the mod diffident : he never 
chears a young author for fear of marring his 
modefty, never finks truths becaufe they are 
di&greable, and if any one is rafhly enjoying 
the transports of public fame on account of 
fome fuccefsful production in art or fcience^ 
die Damper kindly tells him what fuch and 
fuch a critic has fcoffingly laid on the occa- 
sion, and, if nothing better offers, lowers his 
triumphs with a paragraph from a news-paper, 
which his thoughtlefs friend might elfe have 
overlooked. He is remarkably careful not to 
fpoil young people by making allowances for 
fpirits or inexperience, or by indulging them 
in an opinion of their perfons or accomplish- 
ments. He has many excellent apothegms in 
his mouth ready to recommend to thofe, who 
want them, fuch as to be merry and wife \ — a 
grain of truth is better than an ounce of wit ;— . 
afooTs bolt is foon Jhot y but a wife man keeps his 
within the quiver ; — he that was only taught by 
himfelf had a fool to his majler\ — and many 
more of the like fort. 

The 
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The following letter will fcrvc to (hew in 
what fort of eftimation this (e& of Damper $ 
was held by a Roman author, wh6 was one 
of the fincft gentlemen of his time. 

PLINY to RESTITUTUS*. [ 

/ cannot forbear pouring out my indignation 
before you in a letter, Jinee I have no opportunity 
§f doing Jo in perfon, againjl a certain behaviour 
tuhicb gave me feme offence in an ajfembly, where. 
i was lately prefent. The company was enter*, 
tained with the recital of a very finijhed per* 
formance; but there were two or three perfons 
among the audience, men of great genius in their 
own and a few of their friends ejlimation, who- 
fat Hkefo many mutes, -without fo much as moving 
a lip or a hand, or once rifing from their feats, 
even to jhift their pojlurc. But to what purpofe, 
in the name of good fenfe, all this wondrous air 
§f wifdom and folemnity, or rather indeed (to 
give it its true appellation) of this proud indo- 
lence? Is it not downright folly, or even madnefs, 
thus to be at the expence of a whole day merely 
to commit a piece of rudenefs, and leave him an 
enemy, whom you vifited as a friend? Is a man 
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confeious that he pojfejfes a fuperiof degree of 
eloquence than the per/on tvhom he' attends up4H 
in fetch', an ocdafion ? So much the rather ought 
he to guard againjt every Appearance of tnvy t 
as a pajfhn that always implies- inferiority^ 
wherever it rejkks. But whatever a- man 9 s ta- 
lent may he, whether greater or equal or left 
than his friend's, Jlill it is his inUfefi to give 
him the approbation he deferves : if greater w 
tqual, hecaufe the higher *his glory rifes, vjfwm 
you equal or excel, the more conjiderable yours 
tnuji neceffarity be; iflefs, hecaufe if me of mure 
txalte& abilities does not meet with applaufi, nei- 
ther pojibfy can you. For my own part, I ho* 
tiour and revere all, who difcover any degree of 
merit in the painful and laborious arf of oratory ; 
for eloquence is a high and haughty dame, who 
fcorns to refide with thofe that defpife her* Bui 
perhaps you are not of this opinion} yet who has 
e greater regard for this glorious fciente, or is a 
Tmre candid judge of it than yourfelff- In con-' 
fidence of which, I chofe to vent nty indignation 
particularly to you, as not doubting you would, be 
tbefirjt to /hare with me in the fame fcntiments. 

farewell* 



The 
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The Romans were much in the habit of 
reading their unpuhlifhed performances to fe-? 
left parties and foraetimes no doubt put the 
patience and polkenefc of their hearers to a 
fevere trial : I conceive that this prafiice does 
not obtain to any great degree amongft us at 
prefent; neither is it a thing to be. recom- 
mended to young authors, except under pecu- 
liar circumftances ; for they certainly expofe 
fhemfelves and their hearers to a iituation very 
delicate at beft, and which fometimes leads to 
wnpleafant confequences. I am aware how 
much is to be expe&ed from the judicious re- 
marks of a critic, who will corred wth aU 
tie malice of a friend j yet a man fo qualified 
and difpofed is not eafily found, and does not 
often fell within the lift of an author's ac- 
quaintance; men> who lead their works in 
circles, or to any but the mpft fele^k friends, . 
read for no other purpofe but for admiration 
and applaufe ; they cannot poffibly expe& cri — - 
tkiim, and it is accordingly agreed upon b]P^ 
all, but the fe& of ih&J>ampersy either to JceepK 
put of fuch circles, or to pay their quota when^r 
the reckoning is caft up. Few, but men o^ 
quick and lively parts, are forward to recites 
in fuch focieties, and thefe are the very men— - 

whc=r 
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Wke are moft pained by negleft ; for I think; 
it is a remark, with as few exceptions to it an 
moft general remarks have, that brilliant to- 
lento: are attended with extreme fenfihility, 
audi &e; efo&s of fenfibility bear fuch rcfena* 
bteace to the tffoBs of vanity, that the «a<* 
difcenHJig, multitude are too apt to confound 
them* Thefe are the men, who, in their pr$« 
grefe ttoo^h life, are. moft frequently mi£. 
tffttoftfpd* and generally left pitied than tfcey 
ought to be. ^ 

• Now u Demptr will tell you that he is con- 
Jdtjngiochf a fflpn's good, and lowering his 
vanity when be is fporting with his feelings 
and will take merit to himfelf for die difciplim* 
he gives him j but humanity will refled^ that 
the iame fpirits, which are prone to exult upon 
fiipcefs, arc proportionally agonised by the 
feBure of k, and will therefore prompt us to 
t;gentler treatment of fuch perfons. 

The films which are expended in this nation 
iipon thpfe refined enjoyments, which are pro* 
iiced by the expertnefs of the hands and the 
ingenuity of the head, are certainly very great ; 
and men are therefore apt to. exclaim, " Se$ 
u what encouragement this country gives* tt} 

* arts and fciences !" If money were the ftan- 

dard 
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dard meafure of encouragement, there GoufA' 
be ho difpute in the cafe; but fo long as men 
have a feeling for their pride, as well as for 
their packet, money alone will not encourage 
and promote the genius Of a nation v it is tile 
gftfce of -cteing. -a- favour, which- fcdnftitutefc 
ka frierit ; -it is. fr6m die maiihete^f^ great 
that.the man 6f rifing talents fe to^iiraw tiiat 
mipiriting ^rifideratfoft of himicjf, tfikt fti- 
ilttBialing pride .of nature^ whidl are to puflV 
his efforts towards perfe&ion. 
-"A limner wilt take a carivafe. and- dtalk out 
& man's -fece fee has never fcen- Before,' arat 
hallg 6h his rbbfetf, or his garte*r, : iP1ie v has.oh^ 
Wwill put a Rorfe irt his hand$ if ke 'likes it 
tetter, or ma : ke v a^ba 1 ttfe , in ti*e ba<*lc ground^' 
if he waV fe?^e¥ " tvitKin bearing W. one, afld 
When the job : i£ firiiftied will be paRf thtfpritfr 
V his labour, '-MkeT-aAjr othef hiechanic ; the 7 
money he rtiay Ipefcd t^ put tonfe,* and^if 
Customers come-In^' he' may raife his price 
upSh-them, and the world may call thofe pro- 
fit^ an encouragement*, but the painter is ffill 
a tFadefiiKm v ahd : hIs fitter, not a patron, but a 
cuftomer : The mercer, whofe damafk clothes 
the Walls of the nobleman's faloon, and the 
«rtift,'Whft>fe piftufre* hang round it, are in the 
1 ^ fame 
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feme predicament as to encouragement, whilft 
neither of them are admitted into the houfe 
they contribute to adorn. 

As I have made this remark with a refer* 
ence to the Dampers in high life, I am aware 
that there are many eminent encouragers of 
the arts and fciences amongft the rich and libe- 
ral; nay fo general is their protedtion, that it 
comprehends a numerous importation of exo- 
tic tooth-drawers, dancers, and milliners, Who 
find that England is the nurfery of genius : 
even the magnifying philofopher of Piccadilly 
(unlets he multiplies as well as magnifies) has 
4ewn his wonders fo frequently and to fuch 
prodigious numbers, that it is to be doubted, 
if they fhall continue to be wonders much 
longer. 

There were men in ancient Greece no 
doubt, who talked, though Zeno chofe to hold 
his tongue, when certain ambafladors had in- 
vited him to fupper, that they might report 
his layings to their fovereign ; What /hall we 
fief you to our tnajler? the foreigners de- 
manded ; Say that I had the wifdom to hold my 
tongue, replied the Stoic. Though I am clear* 
ly of opinion that this great mafter of filence 
Was an intolerable Damper, and made a very 

Vol.* I. C poor 



poor return to thefe fame hofpitahle ^nibafla- 
# dors for their good entertainment of him, yet 
I am not quite fo ready with my anfwer to a. 
certain female correfpondent, who in conse- 
quence of fome difcourfe upon Dangers the 
other day, in a company where fhe was pre-, 
fent, favoured me with the following fhorV 
but curious, epiftle r 
" Sir, 

<c I have the misfortune to be married ta< 
•< an elderly gentleman,, whohas taken ftranger 
* c things in his head of late, and is for ever, 
" fiiubbing me before folks, efpecially when* 
<c the Captain is in company. 'Twa$ but 
" t'other night he broke up a party of hot- 
44 cockles in the back parlour, and would not 
44 let the Captain take a civil falute, though- 
*' I aflured him it was only a forfeit at quef- 
" tions and commands* 

u I don't know what he means by faying 
u he will put a fpoke in my wheel, but I fuf-. 
<c pe&it is fome jealoufy matter. 

** Pray, Sir, is not my hufband what you 
u call a Damper ? Yot*r% 

u Lucy Loveit»" 
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THE dpfire of praife is nattfcralj but wheh 
that appetite becomes canine* it is. not 
longer in natujpe : a tafte of it.is.pleaiant to 
taoft men; temperance itfelf wiH take alitjde^ 
tjut the fbomach, fckens with a, forfeit of it^ 
and the palate naufeates the debauch* 

Let the paflipn far flattery bo ever fo.inpr- 
dinate> the. fuppjy can keep pace witji the de* 
mand, and in the world's great iharkct, in 
which wit and -folly dffive^Aei^Jiarg^ipswith 
each other, there are .traders pf a^.foi^ j fome> 
keep a ftall of offials ft feme a flw^houfc of de- 
licacies * a.J(queami#v palate muft be. force*} byi 
alluring prowocatiyes, a foul feeder will f\val^ 
low any trafli that he can: get hol^.o/. : -, , 

In a recei&t publication bf the hjftory of tfie 
Emperor Charles tise- Fifth) written by Sepul- 
vexfa of Cordova (a contemporary and feyo/ite ; 
of that fanjqus n^onarch>) the Academy of, 
Hiftcufy at Madrid i*i their dedication to his 
prefent Catholic Majeilyj addjefe him in the 
fallowing qftcdfr**r<Afap q mm tu y Carole R,ex+ 
**t mmiw refers^ iia etiam bellU(L laude jentyxi- 
d&n atuulqri$\ Wh^a thefe courtly academic 
C 2 cians 
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cians have thus mounted their peaceable fo- 
vereign on the wir-horfe of the vi&orious 
Charles, they ferioufly proceed to tell him, 
that being felfy equal to his predeeejjbr in his 
martial character, he is tut of all'dijlancefu- 
per tor to him in every ether kingly quality ; more 
wife, more politic, more magnanimous, and (as 
the prefent work can tefiify) a greater friend U 
learning than all that ever went before him, and, 
if they may rijque a prediction, there will pro- 
tably be none to come in competition with him 
hereafter. "' 

• If his Catholic Majefty (hall ever come ta 
an underftanding of this paragraph, and ftrike 
a fair comparifon between himfelf and his il- 
luftrious namefake, I fhould not be furprized 
if die next work hrs academicians fhall be em* 
ployed inplroves the fortifications of Ceuta. 

When I compare the ftate of flattery in a 
free country with that, which obtains in arbi- 
trary ftates, it is a coftfolation to find that this 
mean principle is hot natural to mankind ; for it 
certainly abates in proportion as independency 
advances* This will be very evident to anyone^ 
who compares the flattery of Elizabeth's and 
James's days with the prefent. Ben Jofanfbn 
for kiftance was a furly poet, yet how fulfomer 

are 
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are his mafques ! In his News from the New 
World he lays of James— 

*« Read him as you vyould do the book 
«• Of all perfections, and but look 

" What hit proportions be t 
" No meafure that is thence contrived, 
" Or any motion thence derived, 

•' But is pure harmony." 

This poet^ though he was rather a clumfjr 
flatterer of his prince, was ingenious enough 
in the mode he took for flattering himfelf, by 
introducing a kind of chorus, wherein he 
takes occafion to tell his hearers, that carelefs 
of all vulgar cenfure, as not depending on com- 
mon approbation, be is confident his plays Jhall 
fuper-pleafe judicious fpeStators^ and to them he 
leaves it to work with the rejl by example^ or 
otherwife. It is remarkable that this paflage 
fhould be found in his Magnetic Lady^ and that 
he fhould fpeak with fuch confidence of one 
of his worft productions, as if he was deter* 
,mined to force a bad comedy upon the hear- 
ters by the authority of his own recommenda- 
tion. This is an evident imitation of Arifto- 
phanes, who in his comedy of The Clouds holds 
the fame language to his audience, fairly tell* 
ing them he Jhall eftimate their judgment accord* 
C 3 ing 
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tug to the degree of applamfe they /hail btfiow 
upon his performance then before them : in con* 
clufion he inveighs againft certain of his con-. 
temporaries, Eupolis, Phrynichus, and Her-, 
mippus, with whofe comedies if any of hit audi- 
ence is welipleafedy that perfon he hopes will de- 
part from his diffatisfied\ but if they condemn 
his rivals, and applaud him, he Jhall think better 
of their judgment for the future. AB i. Sc % 6. 

The caution authors now proceed with 
fhews the refinement of the times \ ftill they 
can contrive in a modeft way to fay civil 
things of themfelves, and it would be hard , 
indeed to difeppoint them of fa flight a grati- 
fication— rfor what praife is fo little to be en- 
vied, as that which a man bellows on himfelf f 
Several of our diurnal Efiayifts have contrived 
under the veil of fidtion to hook in fomething 
recommendatory of themfelves, which they 
mean ihould pafs for truth ; fuch is the inteU 
ligent taciturnity of the Spectator, and tho 
{oleajn integrity of the Guardian. 

The latter in one of ins papers notices tho 
ambition of fome authors to prefix engravings 
of their portraits to their title J>ages ; his ridk 
cule has not quifce laughed this fafluon out of 
COHnten^ce). 6>r I perceive it is ftill in exHU 

ence, 
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ence, and I frequently meet the face of an old 
acquaintance looking through the windows 
of a bookfeller's fhop. One very ingenious 
gentleman, whofe beauty is amongft the leaft 
of his recommendations, has very prudently 
ftamped his age upon his print. In the fame 
(hop window with this gentleman I obferved 
-with great pleafure an elegant author {landing 
t>y him, as ereft as a dart, firm and collected 
in the awful moment of beginning a minuet. 
J otfm I regret that the honeft butler, who has 
regaled the age with a treatife on ale andjlrong 
beer, has not hang out his own head in the 
front of his book, as a fign of the good enter- 
tminment within. 

But <*f all the inftances of face-flattery I 

have lately met with, that of a worthy citizen 

Surprised me moil, whofe compting-houfe I 

-centered the other day, and found an enormous 

jpcfrtrait'of my friend in a flaming drapery of 

fclue and gold, mounted upon the back of a 

^r-herfe, which the limner has made to rear 

•fbfttriouAy, that I was quite iftonifhed to fee 

*hy friend, who is no great jockey, keep his 

*at fo fteadily : he confeffcd to me that he had 

-jconfented to be drawn on horfeback to pleafe 

his ynk and daughters, who chofc the* attitude ; 

C+ for 
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for his own part it made him quite giddy to 
look at himfelf, and he frequently defired the 
painter not to let the horfe prance fo, but to 
no purpofe. 

Too great avidity of praife will fometimcs 
betray an author into a ftudied attempt at fine 
writing, where the thought will not carry the 
ftile ; writers of this fort are like thofe tafte- 
lefs dabblers in archite&ure, who turn the 
</ gable-ends of barns and cottages into caftles 
and temples, and fpend a world of plaiftering 
and pains to decorate a pig-ftye, They bring 
to my mind a ridiculous fcene, at which I was 
prefent the other day $ I found a lady of my 
acquaintance bufily employed in the domeftic 
education of her only fonj the preceptor was 
in the ropjn, and was (landing in an attitude 
very much refenibjing the erecl; gentleman I 
had feen that morning in the bopkfeller's wn> 
dow ; The boy kept his eyes fixt, and feemed 
to govern his motions by -certain fignals of 
the feet and arms, which he repeated from the 
preceptor, In» the cpurfe of my converfation 
with his mpther, I chanced to drop my glove 
upon the floor, upon which he approached to 
pick it up, but in a ftep fo meafured and me- 
th9#cajj that I had done the office for piyfel£ 
I before 
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before he had performed his advances. As I 
was about to refume the converi&tion, the 
mother interrupted me, by defiring I would 
favour her fo far as to drop my glove again> 
that Bobby might have the honour of prefent- 
ingit to me in proper form: All this while 
the boy ftood as upright as an arrow, perfedHy 
tnotionlefs ; but no fooner had I thrown down 
Ay gauntlet, than he began to put one foot 
flowly in advance before the other ; upon 
which the preceptor of politenefs cried out, 
One!—FirJl fofttion! — The boy then made 
another movement of his feet, upon which the 
matter repeated — Two ! — » Second pojition /-*- 
This was followed by another,, and the echo 
again cried out — Three! very well— -Third po- 
rtion / Bend your body Jlowly / — At the word 
of command the automaton bent its body very 
deliberately, its arms hanging down in paral- 
lel perpendiculars to the floor, like the fore- 
legs of a quadruped. The glove being now 
taken up by the right hand, was placed with 
great decorum upon the back of the left hand; 
the trunk of the animal was flowly reftored 
to its ereft pofition, and the glove prefented 
with all due folemnity. As I was in hopes 
the ctxemony was now over, upon hearing 

to 
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the teacher cry bravo! I thought it time to 
make r. y compliment of Thank you, pretty 
Mafter! but I was again in a miftake, for the 
mother begged me not to hurry her dear Bobby, 
but allow him time to make his bow, and ftill 
hold the glove in my hand : This was an opera- 
tion of no flight confequence, for in the time it 
took him up, a nimble artift might have made 
the glove : At laft however it was over, and 
the boy was putting himfelf in order of retreat, 
when the mafter obferving that I had omitted 
Ae neceflary bend of my wrift upon receiving 
the glove, for want of which the whole had 
been imperfe&, ^ropofed a repetition of the 
manoeuvre, in which Bobby fhould be the 
dropper, and himfelf the picker up of the 
glove* This propofal ftruck me with fuch 
horror, that taking a hafty leave of the lady, 
in which, firft, fecond and third pofition wem 
probably huddled all together, I departed, re- 
lating to myfelf in the words of Foigard, 
ftdU-this t*ay be very fine, but upon fhy foul it is 
very ridiculous* 
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N° IV. 

LADY THIMBLE is one of thofe fe- 
male pedants, who with quick animal fpi- 
rtts, a pert imagination, great felf-conceit, and 
a homely perfon, fets herfelf up for a woman 
of talents ; She has as much of the learned 
- languages, as a boarding-fchool girl carries 
home of French upon her firft holidays, when 
^lifs aflures you fhe can call for what fhe 
wants, and, though fhe wont utter a word in 
the parlour from pretended modefty, infults 
die ignorance of the chambermaid with an 
eternal jargon of bad grammar, worfe pro- 
nounced. This learned lady is x the only child 
©f a wealthy trader of the city of London, 
who, having never advanced in his own edu- 
- Ctftkut beyond the erudition of the compting- 
JiOUfe, took care his daughter fhould be in- 
truded in every thing he did not underftand 
fcimfelf, and as the girl grew exceedingly vain 
©f the applaufe of the pedagogue, who read to 
Jier, the merchant grew as vain of the fcholar-* 
fliip of his child, and would liften to the found 
^af Latin. or Greek with as much fuperftitious 

refpefl, 
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re(pe&, as a Gentoo does to the Shanfcrite 
language of the Brahmins. 

Mifs in the mean time became an infuffer-. 
able ftattern in her cloaths and perfon, her 
handkerchiefs and aprons were Full of iron- 
moulds from the drippings of the inkhorn, and 
her (lockings full o£ holes from her negle& of 
the needle : Thefe were in fad badges of af- 
fectation rather than of overfight, and you 
could not pay your court to her better than 
by rallying her about them. She wore a head 
of faHe hair, not becaufe her own was thin, 
but becaufe a wig was thrown on in an in* 
ftant ; this was fometimes done with a negli- 
gence, that feerned ftudied, and when the 
learned Ventofus vouchfafed to vifit her, flic 
was fare to wear her wig awry, as Alexander's 
courtiers did their heads, in honour of her 
gneft : There was indeed an unfeemly hu- 
mour fettled in her nofe, but this fhe got by 
ftadying Locke upon the hutnan undtrftending 
after dinner; before fhe could devefope the 
whole do&rine of innate ideas, the humour 
deepened many (hades, which however on the 
whole may be allowed to be getting off pret- 
ty well for a ftudent in metaphyfics. No face 
could bear the addition of a red nofe better 

than 
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than Lady Thimble's : but a more alarming 
accident had befallen her in her aftronomical 
ftudies, for as fhe was following a comet in 
its perihelion through the Solutions of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, her cap caught fire, and fhe wad 
forced to break off in the midft of a propofi- 
tion, by which means fhe dropt a ftitch in the 
demohftration, and never was able to take it 
up again ; her fkin being cruelly torched by 
this fyfrem of the comets, fhe wears a crimfbn 
fcar upon her cheek, not indeed as an orna- 
ment to her beauty, but as a trophy of her 
fcience. 

Her Works are pretty voluminous, efpecial- 
tyin manufcript; but cenforious people affe<Sfc 
to whifper, that fhe performed one work in 
concert with the pedant her mafter, and that, 
though this compofition was brought fecretly 
into the world, it is the only one of her pro- 
ducing, that bids fair for pofterity : This ftory 
and the remark upon it, I had from a lady, 
who is one of her intimate friends, but fhe 
afRired me fhe gave no credit to it herfelf, and 
confidered all fuch fcandalous infinuations as 
the effefts of malice and envy. 

At the age of feven and twenty, by the 
perfuafion of her father, fhe was joined in 

the 
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the bands of wedlock* to Sir Theodore Thiam 
ble : This gentleman had been lately dubbed 
a knight for his fervices to the crown in 
^ringing up a county addrefs j his father, Mr. 
David Thimble, had been an eminent tayloc 
in the precin<9s of St. Clements, inrwhic|» 
btifiaafs he had by his induftry and other me- 
thods raifed a very refpe&able fortune in a&o-< 
ney, book-debts and remnants : In his latter 
years Mr. Thimble purchafed a confiderable 
eftate in Eflex with a fine old manfion upon 
it, the laft remaining property of an ancient 
family. This venerable feat during the life 
of Mr. Thimble remained uncontamihated by 
Ae prefence of its poffeflbr, but upon his 
death it fell into the occupation of young 
Theodore, who difdaining the crofs-legg'd art,, 
by which his father had worked himfelf into- 
opulence, fet out upon a new eftabUlhaient, 
and figured off as the firft gentleman of hjs 
family : He ferved as fheriff of the county, 
and acquired great reputation in that high, 
office by the elegant and well cut liveries, 
which he exhibited at the aflizes ; a lucky ad- 
drefs from the county gave him a title, and 
the recomoiendation of a good fettlement pro- 
cured- 
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cured him bis. prefent; la4y> whom, we h&*e, 
been defcribuvg. 

As I have been, in long habits of friendflrips 
with the worthy citizen, her father, I could 
*not refift the many preffing invitations he gave 
me to pay a vifit to his daughter and Sir. 
Theodore at their country feat, efpectaUy as, 
he prefaced it by alluring me I ijiould fee the, 
happieft couple in England $ and that, altbo* 
I had frequently oppofed his fyftem of educa- 
tion, I {hould now be convinced that Arabella 
nude as good a houfewife and underftood the 
conduft of her family as. well, as if fhe had* 
ftudjed nothing elfe> and this he was fure I 
would confers, if he could prevail with me to. 
accompany him to her houfe- 

On the day following this converfation wc 
fet out together, and in a few hours found 
ourfelve? at the promi&d fpot: As I remem- 
bered this fine old manilon in the days of its 
primitive funplicUy, when I was ufhered to- 
ks gate through, a folemn avenue of branching 
elms, that arched over head in lofty foliage r 
andformed an approach in perfect unifon with 
the ancient faftiion of the place, I muft own £ 
was much revolted to find that Sir Theodore 
had begun his improvements with a fpecimen 
10 of 
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cjf his father's art, by cutting an old coat into 
a new fafhion : My favorite avenue no longer* 
exifted ; the venerable tenants of the foil were 
rooted up, and a parcel of dotted clumps, 
compofed of trumpery fhrubs, fubftituted in 
their places ; I was the more difgufted x when 
I perceived that by the nonfenfical zigzaggery 
of the ro&d, through which we meandered, I 
was to keep company with thefe new*fa(hion- 
ed upftarts through as many parallels, as would 
fcrve for the regular approaches to a citadel. 
At one of thefe turnings however I caught 
the glimpfe of a well-drefled gentleman {land- 
ing in a very becoming attitude, who I con- 
cluded muft be the matter of the manfton 
waiting our approach 5 and as I perceived he 
had his hat under his arm, expecting us with 
great politenefs and civility, I inftantly took 
mine from my head, and called to our driver 
to ftop the carriage, for that I perceived Sir 
Theodore : -was come out to meet us. My 
companion was at this time exceedingly buly 
in dire&ing my attention to the beauties of 
his fori-in-law's improvements, fo that I fiad 
flopped the chaife before he obferved what 
I was looking at; but how was I furprizcd 
to find, in place of Sir Theodore, a leaden 

ftatue 
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ftatue on a pair of fcates painted in a blue an£ 
gold cost, with a red waiftcoat, whofe perfoa 
upon clofer examination I recolle&ed to have 
been acquainted with fome years ago amongft 
the elegant group, which a certain celebrate4 
artift exhibits to the amufement of ftage-coach* 
es and country waggons upon their entrance 
into town at Hyde-park Corner ! I was happy 
to find that this ridiculous miftake, inftead of 
embarraffing my friend, occafioned infinite 
merriment, and was confidered as fo good a 
Joke by all die family upon our arrival, that I am 
pcrfuaded it was in the mind of the improver 
when he placed him there ; for the jeft was 
followed up by feveral other party-coloured 
perfonages caft to the life, gentlemen and 
ladies, who were airing themfelves upon pe~ 
deftals to the no fmall delight of my compa- 
nion ; and though moft of thefe witticifms in 
lead were of the comic caft, one group, of a 
mountebank in the a£t of drawing an old wo- 
man's tooth, was calculated to move the con* 
trary paffion 5 and this I obferved was the lafl: 
in the company, ftanding in view from the 
windows of the houfe, as the moral of the fa- 
ble. We now entered a Chinefe fence thro* 

Vol. I. D agate 
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a gate of the fame fafhion, to the fide of which 
was affixed a board, on which I obferved at 
fome diftance a writing in fair chara&ers; 
this I fufpe&ed to be fome claffical text, which 
my Lady had fet up to imprefs her vifiters 
with a due refpeft for her learning, but upon 
a near approach I found it contained a warn- 
ing to all interlopers^ that men-traps and 
fpring-guns were concealed in thofe walks. 

In this dangerous defile we were encoun- 
tered by a fervant in livery, who was difpatch- 
ed in great hafte to flop our driver, and deflre 
us to alight, as the gravel was newly laid 
down, and a late (hower had made it very 
foft ; my friend readily obeyed the arreft, but 
I confefs the denunciation of traps and guns 
was fo formidable to my mind, that I took no 
ftep but with great circumfpeftion and fore* 
caft, for fear I was treading on a mine, or 
touching, a fpring with my foot, and was hear- 
tily glad, when I found mjtfelf on the fteps, 
though even thefe I examined with fome fuf- 
picion before I trufted myfelf upon them. 

As we entered the houfe, my friend tht 

merchant whifpered me, that we were now in 

my Lady's regions j all without doors was Sir 

2 Tbcodtrit 
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Theodore 9 s tajle, all within was ber's : — But as 
here a new fcene was opened, I {hall referve 
my account to another paper. 



N*V. 

OUR vifit to Sir Theodore and Lady 
Thimble being unexpe&ed, we were 
fhewn into the common parlour, where this 
happy couple were fitting over a good fire 
with a middle-aged man of athletic fize, who 
was repofing in an elbow chair in great ftate 
With his mull in his hand, and with an air fo. 
{elf-important, as plainly indicated him to be 
the dictator of this domeftic circle. 

When the firft falutations were over, Lady 
Thimble gave her orders to the fervant, in the 
ftile of Lucullus, to prepare The Apollo, decla- 
ring herfelf alhamed to receive a gentleman 
of talents in any other apartment -, I befeeched 
her to let us remain where we were, dreading 
%. removal from, a comfortable fire-fide to a cold 
{lately apartment, for the feafon was feverej 
I was fo earneft in my requeft, that Sir Theo- 
dore ventured in the mod humble manner to 
D 2 fecond 
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fecond my fuit ; the confequencc of which was 
a fmart reprimand, accompanied with one of 
thofe expreflive looks, which ladies of high 
prerogative in their own houfes occafionally 
beftow to hufbands under proper fubje&ion, 
and I faw with pity the poor gentleman dif- 
patched for his officioufiiefs upon a freezing 
errand through a great hall, to fee that things 
were fet in order, and make report, when they 
were ready. I could not help giving my friend 
the merchant a fignificant look upon this occa- 
fion; but he prudently kept filence,' waiting with 
great refpe& die dreadful order of march. 

My Lady now introduced me to the athle-» 
tic philofopher in the elbow-chair, who con- 
defcended to relax one half of his features into 
a fmile, and with a gracious waving of hHP^ 
hand, or rather fift, difmiffed me back again 
to my feat without uttering a fyllable. She 
then informed me, that (he had a treat to give 
me, which fhe flattered herfelf would be a feaft 
entirely to my palate ; I affured her Ladyfhip 
I was always happieft to take the family-din^ 
iter of my friends, adding that in truth the 
lharp air had fufficiently whetted my appetite 
to recommend much humbler fare, than I was 
likely to find at her table. She fmited at this, 
4 and 
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and told me it was the food of the mind that 
Ihe was about to provide for me ; fhe under?- 
took for nothing, elfe ;. culinary concerns %were 
not her province }. if I was hungry, five hoped 
there woukf be fbmething to eat, but for her 
part ihe left the care of her kitchen to tho/e 
who lived in it, Whilft fhe was faying this 
methought die philofopher gave her a look, 
that feemed to fay he was of my way of think- 
ing ; tipon which" fhe rung the bell, and order- 
ed dinner to be held back for an haijr,. faying 
to the philofopher fhe thought, we might have 
a Canto in that time. 

She now paufed for fome time, fixing her 
eyes upon him in expe&ation of an anfwer ; 
but none being given, nor any fignal of aflent, 
Ihe rofe, and^ pbferving that it w&s furpri%ing 
think what Sir Theodore could be about all 
is whikyfor Jhe wasfure The Apollo *muft be 
ready^ without more delay bade ii$ follow herj 
Come, Sir, fays fhe to me, as I pafled the great 
hall with an aking heart and chattering teeth, 
you Jbajl now have a treat in your own tajlt\ 

€d, meeting one of the dpmeftics by the 
ty, hade him tell Calliope to. some into Tb$ 
Apollo. 

Wljeji I fet my foot into the jopm, I was 
P 3 immedi- 
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immediately faluted by fomething like one of 
thofe ungeiiial breezes, which travellers in- 
form us have the faculty of putting an end to 
life and all its cares at a ftroke : A fire indeed 
hid been lighted, which poor Sir Theodore 
wis foliciting into a blase, working the bel- 
lows with might and main to little purpofe-; 
for the billets were fo wet, that Apollo himfelf 
with all his beams would have been foiled to 
fet them in a flame: The honeft gentleman 
had taken the precaution of opening all the 
windows, in fpite of which no atom of fmoke 
pa(Ted up the chimney, but came curling into 
tfie room in columns as thick, as if a hecatomb 
hail been offering to the fhrinqj of Delphi ; in- 
deed this was not much to *be wondered at, 
for I foon difcovered that a* board had bee] 
•fixed acrofs the flue of the chimney, which 
^Theodore in his attention to the bellbws 
?iegle£ted to obferve: I was again the unhap- 
t*y caufe of that poor gentleman's unmerited 
rebuke, and in terms much feverer than be- 
fore; it was to no* purpofe he attempted te 
bring Sufan the houfe-maid in for fome fhu^ 
of the blame; his plea was difallowed; ana 
though I muft own it was not the moft man- 
ly defence in the world, yet, confidering the 

unhappy 
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unhappy culprit as the fon of a taylor, I 
thought it not entirely inadmiffible. 

When the fmoke cleared up I difcovered 
a caft of the Belvidere Apollo on a pedeftal 
in a niche at the upper end of the room ; but, 
if we were to judge by the climate, this cham- 
ber muft have derived its name from Apollo, 
by the rule of lucus a non lucendo : As foon as 
we were feated, and Lady Thimble had in 
fome degree compofed her fpirits, (he began to 
tell me, that the treat fhe had to give me was 
the rehearfal of part of an epic poem, writ- 
ten by a young lady of feventeen, who was a 
miracle of genius, and whofe talents for com- 
pofition wer#*£o extraordinary, that (he had 
written a tre4tffc on female education, whilft 
mfbc was at the'boarding-fchool, which all the 
^fcbrld allowed to be a wonderful work for one 
df fuch an early age. There was no efcape, 
for Calliope herfelf now entered the room, and 
dinner was put back a full hour for the luxury 
of hearing a canto of a boarding-school girl's 
epic poem read by herfelf in the prefence of 
^pollo. The Scottifli philofopher had pru- 
dently kept his poft by the parlour fire, and 
I alone was Angled out as the vi£ttm$ Sir 
Theodore and his father-in-law being confi- 
D 4 dered 
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dered only as expletives to fill up the audiw 
ence. Calliope was enthroned in a chair at 
the pedeftal of Apollo, whilft Lady Thimble 
and I took our feats oppofite to the reader. 

I was now to undergo an explanation of 
the (ubjeSt matter of this poem ; this was un- 
dertaken and performed by Lady ThimWe, 
Whilft the young poeteft was adjufttag he* 
manufcript: The fubje<3 was allegorical ( thtf 
title was The Triumph ofReafbn^ who was fhtf 
hero of the piece ; die inferior chara&ers wert 
the human paffions perfonifiedj each p&flkfti 
occupied a canto, and the lady had already 
difpatched a long lift ; if I rightly remember 
We were to hear the fourteenth»canto ; in thir*- 
feen a&ions the hero Reafon* fiad been vitito* 
rious, but it was exceedingly doubtful how hejj 
would come off in this, for the antagonift h£f» 
had to deal with was no lefs a perfonage th* 
almighty Lvot himfelf z The metre was heroic* 
and many of the thoughts difplayed a juvenile 
fancy and wild originality ; the a&ioa wa$ net 
altogether uninterefting, nor Mismanaged, and 
Yiftory for a while was held in fufpence bjMfe 
Wound the hero received frorfi an artow foihew 
where in the region of the heart ; for thfo 
wound toe could obtaiii rto cure, till an ancient 

phjrfician > 
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phyfician* after many experiments for his relief 
cut out the part affected with his fey the : Upon 
the whole the poem was fuch, that had it not 
been allegorical, and had not I been cold and 
hungry, I could have found much to com- 
mend and fome things to admire, even tho 9 
the poetefe bad been twice as old and not half 
fo handfome, for Calliope was extremely pret*. 
ty, and 1 could plainly difcover that nature - 
meant her to be moft amiable and modeft, if. 
flattery and falfe education would have fuffer- 
ed her good defigns to have taken place ; I 
therefore looked upon her with pity, as I do 
on all fpoilt children ; and when her reading 
was concluded, did not beftow all that praife, 
which, if I had confulted my own gratification 
more than her good, I certainly fhould have 
beftowed ; the only occafion, on which I think 
it a point of confeience to pra&ife the philo- 
fophy of the Dampers. ^ 

At length dinner was announced, and being 
a part of Lady Thimble's domeftic oeconomy, 
^hich (he had put out of her own hands, ad 
Jibe, informed us, and in which I fufpedl the 
athletic philofopher had fomething to fay, it 
was plentifully ferved. Sir Theodore and my 
friend the merchant plied him pretty brifldy 

with 
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ynth the bottle ; but as a ftately firft-rate (hip 
does not condefcend to open her ports to the 
petty cruifers that, prefume to hail her, in like 
manner this gigantic genius kept the oracle 
within him muzzled, nor* condefcended once 
to draw the tompion of his lips, till it happen- 
ed in the courfe of many topics, that Lajly 
Thimble, fpeaking of the talents of Calliope, 
obferved that miracles were not ceafed ; How 
Jhould that thing he faid to ceafe^ replied the 
oracle, which never had exiftence? The fpring 
was now touched, that put this vaft machine 
in motion, and, taking infidelity in miracles 
for his text, he carried us, in the courfe of a 
long uninterrupted harangue, through a feries 
of learned deductions, to what appeared his 
grand defideratum, viz. an atfolute refutation 
$f the miracles of Chriji by proofs logical and 
bijloricah Whilft this difcourfe was going on, 
I was curious to obferve the different effects it 
had on the company : Lady Thimble received 
it with evident marks of triumph, fo that I 
could plainly fee all was gofpel with her, and 
the only gofpel fhe had faith in : Sir Theodore 
wifely fell afleep; the merchant was in his 
pompting-boufe,— . 

« Hij 
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" His mind was tolling on the ocean : 
€t There, where his argofies with portly fail, 
*« Like Seigniors and rich Burghers on the flood, 
" Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 
«* Did overpeer the petty traffickers——** 

But all this while the young unfettled thoughts 
of Calliope were vifibly wavering, fometimes 
borne away by the ipfe dixit of the philofopher 
and the echo of Lady Thimble's plaudits ; 
fometimes catching hold of Hope, and hang- 
ing to the anchor of her falvation, Faith ; at 
other times without refiftance carried down 
die tide of declamation, which rolled rapidly 
along in provincial dialed, like a torrent frorfr 
his native Highland craggs, rough and noify ; 
I faw her ftruggles with infinite concern ; the 
(avage faw them alfo, but with triumph, and, 
turning his difcourfe upon the breach he had 
made in her belief, preffed the advantage he 
had gained with devilifh addrefs ; in fhort a, 
new antagonift had ftartedup, more formi- 
dable to Reafon than all the fourteen, from 
whofe attack fhe had brought her hero off 
with vi&ory; and that champion, which had 
refitted the arrows of all-powerful Love^ was 
likely now to fall a vi&im to the peftilential 
breath of Infidelity* In this dilemma I was 

doubtful 
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doubtful how to adlj I did not decline the 
combat becaufe I dreaded the ftrength of this 
Goliah 0/ the Philiftines, for I knew the wea- 
pons might be confided in, which the great 
captain of falvation had put into my hands ; 
but I difdained to plead before a prejudiced 
tribunal, in which the -raiftrefs of the manfion 
iat as judge ; and as fleep had fecured one of 
the company out »f harm's way, and another 
was upon an.exeurfiori from which I did not 
wifh to bring him home, there remained only 
r CalUope^ and I determined within myfelf to 
take occafion of difcourfing with her apart, 
before I left the houfe next morning. 



I HAD refolved to have feme converfation 
with Calliope' after die athletic philofo- 
pber's harangue againft the evidences of the 
Chriftian religion : I was at the pains of put- 
ting my thoughts together in writing before I 
went to bed, for I judged it beft to give them 
to Calliope in fuch a form, as fhe might here- 
after at any time refer to and examine. 

I had 
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I had the fatisfa&ion of an hour's convert 
iation with that young lady next morning* 
before the family had aflemhled for breakfaft z 
I could obferve that fome thing dwelt upon her 
mind, and demanding of her if I was not right 
in my conje&ure, fhe anfwered me at once to 
the point without hefitation — u I confefs to 
u you^* fays fhe, " that the difcourfe which 
" Dr. M&c-Infidel yefterday held, has made 
u me thoroughly unhappy ; things, which are 
u above reafon, I can readily fuppofe are myfte* 
, c< lies, which I ought to admit as matter of 
u faith in religion ; but things contrary to rea- 
u fon, and facts which hiftory confutes how am 
" I to believe ? What am I to do in this cafe ? 
u Have you any thing to oppofe to his argu- 
<c ment ? If you have, I fhould be happy to 
" hear it ; if you have not, I pray you let us 
a talk no more upon the fubjecV— I then gave 
the paper into her hand, which I had pre- 
pared, and explaining to her 'the reafons I had 
for not taking up the difpute before our com- 
pany yefterday, defired her to give my paper 
a ferious reading ; if there was any thing in it, 
that laid out of the ccurfe of her ftudies, I 
would gladly do my beft to expound it, and 
would (hew her the authorities to which it 

referred : 
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referred : She received my paper with the beft 
grace in the world, and promifed me that (he 
would coniider it with all the attention fhe 
was miftrefs of. 

In our further difcourfe it chanced, that I 
let drop fome expreffions in commendation of 
her underftanding and talents, upon which I 
obferved fhe gave me a very expreffive look, 
and when I would have fpoken of her poem, 
fhe (hook her head, and, haftily interrupting 
me, defired I would fpare her on that fubjefl ; 
fhe did not wifh to be any more flattered in a 
folly {he had too much caufe to repent of; 
fhe had burnt the odious poem I was fpeaking 
of, and, burfting fuddenly into a flood of tears, 
protefted (he would never be guilty of writing 
another line of poetry, while fhe lived. 

No words of mine can paint the look and 
a&ion, which accompanied thefe expreffions ; 
much lefs can I defcribe the ftroke of pity and 
furprize, which Ker emotion gave me. It was 
evident fhe alluded to fomething that had oc- 
curred fince the reading of the poem ; 1 re- 
collected fhe was abfent all the latter part of 
the evening, and I felt an irrefiftible pf openfity 
to enquire into the caufe of her affliction, tho* 
the fhortnefs of our acquaintance gave me no 

right 
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right to be inquifitive ; fhe faw my difficulty, 
for her intuition is very great ; after a fliort 
recolledHon, which I did not attempt to in- 
terrupt—" I know not how it is," fays (he, 
" but fomething tells me I am fpeaking to a 
" friend /'—Here (he paufed, as doubting 
whether (he ought to proceed or not, and 
fixed her eyes upon the floor in evident em* 
barraflment 1 it will readily be fuppofed I, 
feized the opportunity to induce her to con* 
fide in me, if there was any fervice I could 
render towards alleviating the diftrefs (he was 
evidently fuffering — " I have no right to trou- 
" ble you," fays fhe, " but that fatal argu- 
u ment I heard laft night has fo weakened the 
" refource, to which my mind in all affli&ions 
" would elfe have naturally applied, that I re- 
" ally know not how to fupport myfeHj nor 
<c where to look for comfort, but by throwing 
" myfelf upon your friendfhip for advice, as 
" the moil unhappy of all beings. You muft 
" know I have the honour to be the daughter 
iC of that gallant fea officer Captain — — — . M 
Here {he named an officer, who will be ever 
dear to his country, ever deplored by it, and 
whofe friend/hip is at once the joy and the 
affliction of my life. I ftartjd from my feat; 

the 
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the ftroke I felt, when fhe pronounced a name 
fo rooted in my heart, was like the fhock of 
ek&ricity ; I clafped her hands in mine, Tand 
prefling them exclaimed-*- 4 You have a father* 
— -here I ftopt— the recolle&ion checked me 
from proceeding— for it was falfe. — c No, not, 

* my child,' I faid, * you have no father ! nor 

* had he a friend, who can replace your lofs ; 

* however, pray proceed.'—" Implicitly," re- 
plied Calliope, (for by that name I ftill muft 
beg to call her, though that and poetry are 
both renounced for ever.) " As you are the 
tt friend of my father, you muft know that he 
u loft my mother, when I was an infant ; two 
u years are now pafled fince he perifhed; a 
u miferable period it has been to me ; I am 
u now under the protection of a diftant rela- 
u tion, who is an intimate of the lady of this 
tt houfe, and one whofe ruinous flattery jointly 
cc with Lady Thimble's, has confpired to turn 
a my wretched head, and blaft the only hope 
" of happinefs I had in life : Thefe learned 
" ladies, as they would be thought, put me 
u upon ftudies I was never fitted to, gave me 
u this filly name Calliope, and never ceafed 
cl inflaming my vanity, till they perfuaded me 
u I had a talent for poetry : In this they were 

3 " aflifted 
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*< affifted by Mac-Infidel, who lives in great 

* intimacy with Lady Thimble ; the adulation 
tt of a learned man, (for that he furely is,) in- 
cc toxicated me with felf-opinion, and the gra- 
€C vity of his character compleated the folly 
<c and deftru&ion of mine." « What do I 
1 hear,' faid I, interrupting her, c the deftruc- 

* tion of your charader ?'— u Have patience," 
flie replied ; " when I difclofe the forrowsof 
<c my heart, you will own that my deftrudtion 
u is compleat."— Melancholy as thefe words 
were, the deduction notwithftanding ' that I 
drew from them was a relief, compared to what 
at firft I apprehended,— u Alas ! Sir," refumed 
Calliope, "I have loft the affections of the moft 
c< amiable, the moft beloved of men : He was 
* c my father's darling, and from a boy was edu- 
<c cated by him in the profeffion of the fea ; he 
** fhared every fervice with my father except 
u the laft fatal one, in which your friend un- 
cc happily was loft ; Providence, that ordained 
€C the death of the one, has in the fame period 
a enriched the other ; he is latelyreturhed from 
M the Weft Indies, and by his duty has been 
c< confined to the port he arrived in, fo that 
u we have not met fince his return to Eng- 
u land : Here is the firft letter he wrote to me 

Vol. I. E « from 
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" from Plymouth % read it, I befeech you,, ani 
* then compare it with the fatal one I receivw 
« ed laft fttght." Calliope put a letter into jnf 
hands, and I read aa follows.-— 
" Mr dearest Nancy ! 
u I have this inflant brought mjtfngate to 
" an anchor, and ferae the fir& moment, that 
" my duty permits, to tell the lovelieft of her 
44 fex, that I have luckily come acroJs a prizes 
44 that makes a man of me for life y A man 
" did I fay ? Yes, and the happicft of men, it 
" my dear girl is ftill true^ and w&l confent to 
" ftrare the fortune of her faithful Henry. 

44 1 cannot leav* Plymouth this fortnight,. 
* therefore pray write it me under cover to- 
" my friend the Admiral. Yours eves, 

u Hemcy Constant/* 
When I had returned, this letter to Cal- 
liope, fhe reJumed her nacmaive in the follows 
ing words : u The joy tfcis letter gave me fet 
44 my fpifitt in foch a flow* that in the habit I 
44 was of Writing verfcs,, I could not. bring, rap 
44 thoughts to nm in humble profc, but. giving 
" the reins to my ftney filled at leaft fix fides 
44 with rhapfodies in verfe \ and not content 
" with thiF, and fooK&fy conceiving that my 
" poem would appear at leaft as charming to 

." Honrjfc 
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.?f Henry, as- th« flattery of ny ow<n fex had 
* c perfuaded m* it was to them, I iaclofed a 
** fair copy and fent it to him in a packet by 
41 the ftage-coach 5 the next return of the poft 
*' brought me this fatal letter I received laft 

* night." 

4C Madam, 

u Though there cannot be m this, world a 
** talk fo painful to mc, as what I am now 
,« about to perform^ yet 1 think it an iniif*- 
•*' penfible point of honour to inform my late 
. *< moft lovely and beloved Nancy, that if I am 
<* to fiippoie her the author of that enoro&ons 
-"'bundle of verfes I have received from her 
^faand, k i* the laft favour that hand muft 
<c beftow upon her unhappy Henry. 

"My education you know; for it was 

* formed under your moft excellent father; 
*<I {tared with him from a child,, and he 
.** taugfc roe, not indeed the knack of making 
44 virfe^ but what I hope has been as ufeful to 

* my country, the duties of an officer. Being 
*hjp daughter, I had flattered myfelf you 
M would not like me the lefs for following his 
*frofeflion, or for bring trained to it under 
fUe iaftrufton, But alas ! Nancy, all thefe 

E 2 " hopes 
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w hopes are gone. My ignorance would only 
c< disgrace you, and your wit would make me 
** contemptible; fince you are turned poetefs, 
<c 'how can my fociety be agreeable ? If thpfe 
w verfes you have fent me are all of your own 
4C making, you muft have done little elfe fince 
<c we parted, and if fuch are to be your ftudies 
<c and occupations, what is to become of all 
u the comforts of a hufband ? How are you 
XQ to fulfil the duties of a mother, or manage 
<c the concerns of a family ? No, no ; may 
tt he&ven defend me from a learned wifel I 
** am too proud to be the butt of my ow« 
" table; too accuftomed to command, to be 
w eafily induced "to obey ; let me ever live a 
4C fingle man, or let the wife I chufe be mo- 
u deft, unpretending, fimple, natural in her 
" manners, plain in her underftanding ; let 
u her be true as the compafs I fail by, and 
«*■ (pardon the coarfenefs of the.allufion) obe- 
** dient to the helm as the (hip I fteer 5 then, 
<c Nancy, I will ftand by my wife, as I wiD 
u by my fliip> to the lateft moment I have 
u to breathe. For God's fake what have wo^ 
u men to Jo with learning ? But if they will 
" ftep out of their own profeffion and write 

" verfes, 
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tc verfes, do not let them ftep into our& to 
<c chufe hufbands ; we (hall prove coarfe meff- 
<( mates to the mufes. 

c * I underftand fo much of your poetical 
" epiftle, as to perceive that you are in the fa- 
<l mily of Sir Theodore and Lady Thimble : 
"Three days of fuch fociety Vould make 
a me forfwear matrimony for ever : To the 
u daughter of my friend I muft for ever fpeak 
w and ad as a friend ; fuffer me then to a(k if 
u any man in his fenfes will chufe a wife from- 
" fuch a fchool ? Oh grief to think ! that one 
" fo natural, fo fincere and unaffe&ed as was 
< c my Nancy, could be the companion.of fuck 
* c an ugly petticoated pedant as, Lady Thim- 

* We, fuch a tame hen-pecked fon of a taylor 

* as. Sir Theodore! 

tt As for the volume of verfes you have Cent 
" me, I dare fey it is all very! fine, but I 
tt really do not comprehend three, lines of it£ 
**the battles you defcribe are what I never 
** law by fea or land, and the people who fight 
^ them fuch as I have never been acteuftomed 
•■to ferye with; one gentleman I perceive 

* there is, who combats ftoutly againft Lave^ 
£ it is a good moral* and I thank you for it ; 
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a coft -what it may, I will do my bcft to hrii- 
a tit* your hero. Farewell. 

" I muft be only your moft faithful friend, * 
u Henry Constant." 



N° VII. 

Magnum iter ud Aoftat proficifci cogor Athtnas* 

(Propert.) 

I WAS agreeably furpriz'ed the other day 
with an unexpe&ed vifit from a country 
friend, who once made a confiderable figure 
in the falhionable world, and, with an elegant 
tafte for the fine arts, is pofleft <5f manf valu- 
able paihtfogs and Tciilptures of his own col- 
leflSng in ItSty: He told me, that after fix 
years aMehce from town, he had made a jour- 
ney, purpolily to regale his curiofity for a few 
days with the fpe&acles of this great capital, 
and defired I "would accompany him on his 
morning's tour to fome of the eminent arfifts, 
and afterwards conduct him to the theatre, 
fahere he had 'fecured RTrrflelf a feat for the re- 
prefentation of Mr, Southern's tragedy of the 

FatsI 
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fatad Mtrriags. Though I fad i.jfcft 4>e$a 
honoured vddt a card fbooi Vaaefo, #iirpo#- 
ii«4bat fire fhoiild <boM ?\t F**jl <f Retfin 
tte crating at her houfe, where ^y co^no^ 
was expected, 3 did not hefitatc <to #<;ej?t the 
imitation jof nqr couotsy fcisnd; and ^xeui^ 
my&tf Irani that qf Ym^' though .*j[ #\uft 
confefs my asriofitf .was fc«*ewhat'w*fed : ty 
ike no»ky of -the entertainment to which I 
p£<Vidden. Our 4»y pafled fo $nti*e}y to tfo 
6tUfa£fcon of mjy xandid towpaiwft, r&3t* 
nken we parted # night, heiho^k.me ty the 
hand, < apd with a /firnlc of comj&cenfcy de- 
elaro<L> that adayfo jjpeat would sk* 4ifg W* 
Ac dmy^of Pericles* -> 

' - Whta I {bad returned to my apajlrt&ft^ 
6& alkfioivof my friepd to the age of Jferfc 
ties, wkh the recoHeftiqn of .whqt had fftfied 
ift-thc day, 4fcr*w me into a reveiie, j ip; thft 
toitift of which I fell afleep, vhUft my i mind 
iwth mow A dHHnc%i^ .than is ufaal ia dream* 
log, {Nirfiied its waking train -of thought after 
tl*4bllowmg manner. 

>* I found myfetf Jn a ftately portico, which 

fcting on an eminence, gave me the pro(pe& 

*tf* city, uiclafing a. prodigious circuit, wkh 

jjrores, guldens, -and fields, femiaglyftt apart 

E 4 for 
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for martial exercifes and fports; the houfes 
were not cluftered into ftreets and alleys like 
our great trading towns, but were placed 
apart and feparated without any regular order, 
as if each man had therein confulted his own 
particular tafte and enjoyments. . I thought I 
never faw fo delightful a place, nor a people 
who lived fo much at their eafe: I felt>* 
frefhnefs and falubrity in the climate, that 
feemed to clear the brain, and give a fpring 
to the fpirits and whole animal frame : The 
fon was bright and glowing, but the lightneft 
of the atmofphere and a refreshing breeze 
qualified the heat in the moft delicious man- 
ner. As I looked about me with wonder and 
delight, I obferved a great many edifices of 
die pureft archite&ure, that feemed calculated 
for publtp purpofes ; and wherever my eye 
Went, it was encountered by a variety of fta- 
tues in brafs or marble ; immediately at the 
foot of the fteps, leading to the portico, in 
which I ftood, I obfenred a figure in brafs of 
exquifite workmanfhip, which by its attributes 
I believed defigned toreprefent the heathen 
deity. Mercurhis. In the centre of the city 
there was an edifice inclofed within wall% 
which I took to be the jcitadel ; a rapid ftreaot 
' ; : " of 



1 
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of clear water meandered about the place, and 
was {rained through groves and gardens in 
the moft pi&urefque and pleafing manner, 
while the profpetft at diftance was bounded by 
thefea. 

* c As I flood wrapt in contemplation of this 
new and brilliant fcenery/ methought I was 
«ccofted by a middle-aged man in a loofe 
garme nt of fine purple, who wore his hair 
after the manner of our ladies, braided and 
Coiled round upon the crown of his head with 
great <;are ^nd delicacy to a confiderable 
heighfh; and (which I thought remarkable) 
he had fattened the braids in feveral places 
with golden pins, on which were feveral figures 
of finall grafhoppers of the fame metal ; be- 
)iind him walked a fervant-youth, or flave, 
carrying a light wicker chair for his mafter to 
repofe in, a cuftom that feemed to me to 
argue great. effeminacy} and looking about 
me I found it was pretty, univerfal, many. of 
die bettermoft fort of citizens being feated in 
?he ftreets, converfing at their eafe, though 
there was certainly nothing in the climate, 
fhat made fuch an indulgence neceflary. 

? c As I was eyeing this gentleman with a fur- 

prize, that I/nuft own had fome fmall tin&ure 

■ " "' of 
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of contempt in it, he turned hmMf to me, 
and in the moft comphifant manner miagin- 
able accoftcd me in my own language, tilling 
me, he perceived I was a ftrangcr in Athena, 
and if I was curious to fee what was remark- 
able in the place, he was ready to dedicate the 
Ay to my fervice. To this courteous tddriA 
I returned the beft anfwer I was stole, addm£ 
that every thing was new to me and mOhjr 
things appeared admirable. You will 4ayfo, 
replied he, before the day is paft, and -yet I 
cannot fhew you in the (pace of a day At 
hundredth part of what this city contains 
worth a ftranger's obfervation : Of a certain 
Arts and Sciences are now carried to, their 
iitmoft pitch, and no future age I think wiB 
fuCceed, in which the glory of the Athenian 
commonwealth, and the genius of its citizens 
lhall be found fuperior to their prefent luftre. 
n The portico, in which you ftand, conti- 
nued the Athenian, is what we call P decile, 
or the painted Portico % the brazen ftatue it 
the foot of the fteps was raifed by the nine 
Archons in honour of Mcrcurins Jgoraut, or 
the Forenfal\ and dedicated by diem to the 
tribes : That by its fide is the ftatue of Solon, 
the other at fome diftancc it the lawgiver 

Lycurgus. 
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Lycurgus. The gate before you, on which 
you fee thofe warlike trophies, was fo adorned 
in memory of 4he defeat of Ptfftarchus, who> 
was -brother of the famous Caffander, and 
commanded his cavalry and auxiliary troops 
inth? aftion Recorded. Thefe .paintings be- 
hind you, with which the portico is furniflied 
and from which it has kstname, are all upon 
public iifbje&s in commemoration of wife 
or valiant citizens : The pictures on your 
rfght'hattd are by the -celebrated Polygnotus, 
thefe on your left by Mieon, equal to his rival 
in art, but not in munificence ; for Polygnotus 
would accept no other reward for his works, 
than the fame infeparable from fuch eminent 
performances ; Micon .on the contrary was 
paid by the ftate. There are feveral others 
by -die bands of our great mafters, particular- 
ly that incomparable piece, which reprefents 
the field of Marathon, a compofition by the 
great Panaenus, brother of die ftatuary Phi- 
dias ; but this, as well as the others, will de- 
mand a more particular defcriptton. 

u Examine^ this compofition on your right ; 
it is the work of Polygnotus; you fee two 
armies drawn up front : tdt front and on the 
point of engaging j thefe ure the Athenians^ 

the 
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the adverfe troops are the Lacedemonians; 
the fcene is CEnoe ; fuch is the contrivance 
of the artift, that you are Cure vi&ory is to 
declare for the Athenians, though the battle is 
not yet commenced, 

a In the oppofite piece you fee the battle 
of Thefeus with the Amazons ; a capital com* 
pofition by Micon; thefe warlike ladies axe 
fighting on horfeback; with what Wonderful 
art has the mafter exprefled the chara&er of 
athletic beauty without deviating into vulga- 
rity and groflhefs ! If you recolleft the Lyfi- 
ftrata of Ariftophanes you will meet an elogi- 
um on this picture ; it is thus the fitter arts 
encourage and fupport each other. 

<c Now turn to Polygnotus's fide and look 
at that magnificent piece of art : The painter 
has chofen for the fubjed of his competition 
the council of the Grecian chiefs upon the 
violence done to Caflandra by Ajax after die 
rapture of Troy; you fee the brutal charafier 
of the man ftrongly exprefled in the hero of 
the piece ; amongft that group of Trojan cap- 
tives Caflandra is confpicuous > that figure* 
which reprefents Laodice, is worth, your no- 
tice, as being a portrait of Elpinice a cele- 
brated courtefah : Scrupulous people have ta T 

ken 
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ken offence at it, but great painters will in- 
dulge themfelves in thefe liberties, and are 
fond of painting after beautiful nature; of 
which I could give you innumerable exam- 
ples. 

u Now let us in the laft place regale our 
eyes with this ineftimable battle of Marathon 
by Panaenus : What think you of it ? Was it 
not a reward worthy of the heroes, who pre- 
ferved their country on that glorious day? 
Which party is moft honoured by the work^ 
the matter who wrought it, or the valiant per- 
fonages who are recorded by it ? It is a ques- 
tion difficult to decide. You will obfervc 
three different groups in this fuperb com- 
pofition, defcribing three different periods of 
the a£tion : Here you fee the Athenians and 
their allies the Plataeans juft commencing the 
a&on.— There, further removed in perfpec- 
tivc, the barbarians are defeated ; the (laughter 
Is raging, and the Medes are plunging defpe- 
rately into the marlhy lake to avoid their pur- 
fuers; examine the back ground, and you 
fee the Phoenician gallies $ the barbarians are 
making a bold attack, and the fea is covered 
with wrecks : All mouths are open in applaufe 
of this pifture, and it was but the other day, 
3 tljat 
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that the great orator Demefthenes referred to 
it in a folemn harangue upon Neaera, as did 
Efchines in his pleading againft Ctefiphonk 
All our Captains are taken from the life ;. that 
General who is encouraging his troops is 
MUtiades 3 he -is the hero of the piece, and I 
can aflure you the refemblance is* in all points 
exa&: This is the portrait ef.Calliniachus 
the Polemarck :• There you fee die hero 
Echetlus, and this is the brave Epixelus} 
that Athenian* who is valiantly figjitic^, is 
Cynaegiras himfelf, who loft bpth his hands 
in the a&ion-; there goes an extraordinary 
ftory with that dog, which is by his fide, and x 
has feized the dying barbarian by the throat ; the 
faithful creature would not forfake his mafter; 
he was killed in the a&ion, and is now de- 
fervedly immortalized in company with the 
illuftrious heroes, who are the fubjeft of the 
piece. Thofe fjjlendid warriors in the army 
of the Medesj who are ftanding in their cha- 
riots, and calling to their troops, are the ge«* 
nerals Datis and Artaphanes. They are drawn 
in a proud and fwelling ftile, and feem of a 
larger fize and proportion than our Athenian 
champions; and the fa& is, that this group 
was inferted by another mafter ; they are by 

the 
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die hand of Micon, and perhaps do not exact- 
ly harmonize with the reft j. the filly Atheni- 
ans were piqued at their appearance^ and in a 
fit of jealoufy puniflied Micon by a fine for 
£arittg pmitted them loo flatteringly; the 
ptfuAter ftflfered m his pocket, but the people 
in my opinion were dtfgracect by the fentenee : 
Tlur*ircumftance has given occafion for ma- 
ay on the part of Micon to conteft the honour 
tf the painting with Panaenus, who in juftice 
muft be considered as principal author of the 
work j and in courfe of time it may happen, 
that ppfterity will be puzzled which mafter to 
afcribe it to. 

a There are many more pi&ures well de- 
ferving your attentive notice, particularly that 
byPamphflus, which reprefents Alcmena with 
the HeracUdae afking aid of the Athenians 
^gainft Euryftheus ; and this infpired old figure 
by Polygnotus with a lyre in his hand, which 
k the portrait of no lefs a perfon than the 
great Sophocles *— but come > let us be gone, 
for we have much befides to fee ; and I per- 
ceive Zeno coming this way with his fcholars 
to hold his lectures in this portico ; and I for 
we muft confefs I am no friend to the Stoics, 
or as we call tjiem the Zenonians. 

9 N°vin. 
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N° VIII. 

Ad vitufttffimam tt fapientijfimam et dm carijfu 
mam et communem amafiam^ hormnumqut ac 
Deorum terror^ Jtbenas mitubaris. 

(Libanius in Oration*.) 

"TT^ROM the painted portico, in which 
JL my laft was dated, my Athenian con- 
ductor took me to the Ptolemaic Gymnafium, 
in which I obferved feveral ftatues of Mercury 
in marble, and others of brafs, which he ex- 
plained to me to be of Ptolemy the founder, 
Juba and Chryfippus the philofbpher. There 
was one of Berofus the aftrologer with a 
tongue of pure gold, in commemoration of 
his divine predi&ions : On one hand of me 
flood the doric temple of Thefeus, enriched 
with fbme ineftimable paintings of Micon, 
particularly one upon the fubjeft of the fight 
of the Lapithae and Centaurs : on the other 
hand was the antient temple of the Diofcuri, in 
which I was fhewn many capital pi&ures by 
Polygnotus ; it is here, fays my conductor, wc 
adminifter to the Athenian youth that folemn 
•ath, which binds them not to defert their 

ranks 
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ranks in a&ion, but to perifh, when neceflity fo 
requires, in defence of their country; the form. 
is rather long, fays he, but this is the fubftance 
of die oath. The Prytaneum, or Court-houfe^ 
was now in view, where the magistracy of the 
city aflemble for the difpatch of public bufinefs : 
Here I faw the venerable laws of Solon in a cheft 
of ftoite, die ftatues of Pax and Vefta, and 
(which were more interefting to me) the figures 
of Miltiades and Themiftocles of exquifite 
workmanfliip in pure marble; in this place all 
thofe citizens, and the pofterity of thofe, who 
have deferved" well of the ftate, receive their 
public doles or allowance of bread in cakes com- 
peted of meal, oil, and water; here alfo I faw 
the perpetual fire upon the altar of Vefta, and 
die celebrated image of the Bona Fortuna of the 
Athenians. In the adjoining temple of Lucina 
I was (hewn the famous ftatues of that deity 
clothed in drapery to the feet : My guide how 
carried me to the great temple of Olympian Ju* 
piter, founded by die tyrant Pififtratus, and 
perfected by his fons and fucceflbrs ; I obferved to 
I my condu&or, that I had feen no temple in 
Athens, except this, with interior columns ; he 
informed me that the great fpan of the roof 
made it neceflary in this inftance, but that it 
was contrary to their rule of architecture and 
Vol. I. F obtained 
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obtained in no other : He further told me tk^t 
the city Jiad expended ten thoufand talents in 
this edifice ; The image of the god was cut in 
ivory and gold 5 to every column was affixed a 
brazen ftatue, reprefenting the colonial cities of 
the Athenian empire. The difplay of ftatuary 
exceeded all defcription or belief, nor was the 
painter's art wanting in its (hare of the decor*- , 
tionj for wherever pictures could be dUpofed, 
and particularly about the pedeftal of the ftatue 
of Jupiter, the moft capital paintings were ta 
lie feen. 

4 'My light was now fo dazzled with the dafn 
piay o f brilliant images, and my mind fo over- 
powered with the miracles of art, which had 
pafled in review, that I befeeched my guide to 
carry me either to feme of thofe groves, which 
were in my eye, where I Could meditate on what 
I had feen, or to fpedacles of any other fort ac- 
cording to his choice and diicretion, for other* 
wife I mould apprehend, from the variety o£ 
obje&s, I fhould retain the memory of none. 
He told me in reply, that this was his intention* 
obferving that the proportion I had feen wan 
very fmall indeed to what the city contained ^ 
mere was however one more ftatue, which he 
could not difpenfe with himfelf from fhewing 
me, being a model of beauty and perfe&db $ and 

. .having 
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having fo faid methought he took me into a 

neighbouring garden, and in a grove of cyprefs 

and myrtle prefented to my view the moft ex- 

quifite piece of fculpture I had ever beheld.— 

This* lays he, is the Venus called Celeftial, the 

workmanfhip of the immortal Alcamen.— After 

I had contemplated this divine original with 

aftonifliment and rapture, I was fatisfied within 

myfelf, that we are miftaken in fuppofing it has 

dcfcended to us, and I now acknowledge that 

our celeftial Venus isa copy far inferior to its 

inimitable prototype. Having examined this fta- 

tue for fome time, I turned to my condu&or 

and laid: — Let us gratify our fenfes in fome 

other way ; I have feen enough of art, 

w It is impbffible to avoid it, replies he, in 
this city, and fo faying led me into the Lyceum % 
this Gymnafium, fays he, has been lately in- 
ftituted by Pericles, and thefe plantations o( 
plane-trees are of his making; fo are thefe 
aquedu&s; the Lyceum was originally dedica- 
ted to Paftoral Apollo, and owes its foundation 
and beauty in the firft inftance to the elegant 
Pififtratus, whq from the furprifing refemblance 
of their perfons we now call the elder Pericles. 
The place is delightful, and before you leave if 
take notice of this ftatue of Apollo j the artift 
has defcribed him in the attitude of refting after 
Fa nis 
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his daily courfe ; you fee he leans againft a qo- 
lumn ; his right arm bent over his head, and in 
his left He holds his bow ; it is a firft-rate piece 
of fculpture. Leaving the Lyceum my con- 
ductor took me by the way of the Tripods; 
here he fhewed me the inimitable fatyr in brafs, 
the boafted mafter-piece of Praxiteles, and die 
Cupid and Bacchus of Thymilus ; we were now 
clofe by the theatre, in the portico of which I 
was fhewn the ftatue of Efchylus, and two pe- 
deftals for the ftatues of Sophocles and Euripides, 
then under the artifts hands, although both thofc 
poets were now living : The doors of die theatre 
were not yet opened, and the temple of Venus 
being near at hand, methought we entered, and 
I beheld die beautiful Cupid crowned with rofes, 
painted by Zeuxis ; from hence I could fee the 
works, that Pericles had been carrying on upon 
the citadel, but this we did hot enter. 

<c Methought I was now carried into the thea- 
tre amidft a prodigious crowd of people j the 
comedy of the night was intitlcd The Clouds, and 
the famous Ariftophanes was announced to be 
the author of it. It was expe&e<j.that Socrate? 
would be perfbnally attacked, ancf a great party 
«>f that philofopheVs enemies were aflembled to 
fupport the poet. I was much furprized, when 
my companion pointed out to me that great phi- 

lofophcr 
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lofopher in perfon, who had a&ually taken his 
feat in the theatre, and was fitting between Af- 
cibiades and Ahtipho the fon of Pericles ; by the 
fide of Alcibiades.fate Euripides, and at Anti- 
pho's left hand fate Thucydides ; I never beheld 
two more venerable old men than the poet and 
hiftorian, nor fuch comely perfons as Alcibiades 
and Antipho : Socrates was exceedingly like the 
bufts we have of him, his head was bald, his 
beard buflfy, and his ftature low; there was 
fomething very deterring in his countenance; 
his perfon was mean and his habit fqualid ; his 
veft was of loofe drapery, thrown over his left 
fhoulder after the fafhion of a Spanifli Capa, 
and feemed to be of coarfe cloth, made of black 
wool undyed ; he had a fliort ftaff in his hand of 
knotted wood with a round head, which he was 
continually rubbing in the palm of his hand, as 
he talked with Alcibiades, to whom he princi- 
pally addrefled his dlfcourfe: Thucydides had 
lately returned from exile upon a general am- 
nefty, and I obferved a melancholy in his coun- 
tenance mixei^with indignation ; Euripides feem- 
ed employed in examining the countenances of 
the fpe&ators, whilft Antipho with great modefty 
paid a moft refpe&ful attention to the venerable 
philofopher on his right hand. Whilft I was 
engaged in obferving this reipe&able group, my 
F 3 condu&or ' 
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condu&or whifpcred the following words in my 
car— This is the fecond attack from the fame band 
upon Socrates ; that oflaji year was defeated by 
Mcibiades\ but if this night 9 s comedy fucceeds y I 
predicl that our philofopher is undone : and in truth 
bis fchool is much out of credit \ for fame of the 
worjl characters of the age have come out *f his 
bands of late \ 

" When the players firft came on the ftago 
there was fo great a murmur in the theatre, 
that I could fcarce hear them; after a Ihort 
time however the filence became pretty general* 
and the plot of the play, fuch as it was, began 
to open » I perceived that the poet had devifed 
the chara&er of an old clownilh father, who be- 
ing plunged in debt by the extravagancies of a 
flanting wife and a fpendthrift fon, who wafted 
his fortune upon race-horfes, was for ever puz- 
zling his brains to ftrike upon fome expedient 
for cheating his creditors. With this view he 
goes to the houfe of Socrates to take counfel of 
that philofopher, who gives him a great many 
ridiculous inftru&ons, feemingly not at all to 
the purpofe, and amongft other extravagancies 
aflures him that Jupiter has no concern in the 
government of the world, but that all the func- 
tions of providence are performed by The Clouds^ 
which .upon his invocation appear and perform 

Ac 
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the part of a chorus throughout die play : The 
philofopher is continually foiled by the ruftic wit 
of the old father, who, after being put in Socra- 
tes's truckle bed and miferably ftung with ver- 
min, has a meeting with his creditors, and en- 
deavours to parry their demands with a parcel 
of pedantic quibbles, which he has learnt of the 
philofopher, and which give occafion to fcenes 
of admirable comic humour : My conductor in- 
formed me this incident was pointed at Efchines, 
a favorite difcipte of Socrates ; a man, (ays he, 
plunged in debts and a moft notorious defrauder 
of his creditors. In the end the father brings 
his fon to be inftrufted by Socrates ; the fon, 
after a fhort lefture, comes forth a perfect Athe- 
ift^ and gives his father a fevere cudgelling on 
the ftage, which irreverend aft he undertakes to 
defend upon the principles of the new philofophy, 
he had been learning. This was the fubftance 
of the play, in the courfe of which there were 
many grofs allufions to the unnatural vice, of 
which Socrates was accufed, and many perfonal 
ftrokes againft Clifthenes, Pericles, Euripides, 
and others, which told ftrongly, and were much 
applauded by the theatre. 

a It is not to be fuppofed, that all this pafled 

without fome occasional difguft on the part of 

the fpe£tators, but it was evident there was a 

F 4 party 
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party in the theatre, which carried it through, 
notwithftanding the prefence of Socrates and the 
refpe&able junto that attended him: For my 
part I fcarce ever took my eyes from him during 
the reprefentation, and I obferved two qr three 
little a&jons, which feemed to give me fome in? 
fight into the temper of his mind during the fe- 
vereft libel, that was ever exhibited agaijjft any 
man's perfon and principles. 

" Before Socrates appears on the ftage, the old 
man raps violently at his door, and is reproved 
by one of h}s difciples, who comes out and com- 
plains of the difturbance ; upon his being que£? 
tioned what the philofopher may be then em- 
ployed upon, he anfwers that he is engaged in 
jneafuring the leap of a fle^ to decide how many 
of its own lengths it fprings at one hop ; the dif- 
ciple alfo informs him with great folemnity, that 
Socrates has difcpvered that the hum of a gnat 
is not made by the mouth of the animal, but 
from behind: This raifed a laugh at the ex- 
pence of the naturalifts and minute philofophers, 
and I qbferyed that Socrates himfelf fmiled at 
the conceit, 

w When the fchool was opened to the ftage 
and all his fcholars were difcovered with their 
heads upon the floor and their pofteriors mount-? 
ed in the air, and turned towards the audience, 

though 
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though the poet pretends to account for it, as if 
they were fearching for natural curiofities on the 
furface of the ground, the a&ion was evidently 
intended to convey the grofleft allufion, and was 
fo received by the audience : When this fcene 
was produced I remarked, that Socrates (hook 
his head, and turned his eyes off the ftage; 
whilft Euripides with fome indignation threw 
die fleeye of his mantle over his face ; this was 
obferyed by the fpe&ators, and produced a con* 
fiderable tumult, in which the theatre feemed 
pretty fairly divided, fo that the a&ors flood up- 
right, $nd quitted the pofture they were difco- 
vered in. § 

<c When. Soqrates was firft produced ftanding 
on a bafket mounted into the clouds, the perfon 
of the a&or and the made he wore, as well as 
the garment he was dreffed in, was the molt di- 
rect counterpart of the philofopher himfelf, that 
could be devifed. But when the a&or, fpeaking 
iii his character, in direft terms proceeded to 
4 cn Y the divinity of Jupiter, Socrates laid his 
hand upon his heart, and caft his eyes up with 
aftonUhment; in the fame moment Altibiades 
parted from his feat, and in a loud voice cried 
put— Athenians ! is this fitting? Upon this a 
great tumult arofe and very many of the fpe&a- 
v t£fs Cftfled upon Socrates to (peak for himfelf, 
10 and 
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and anfwer to the charge ; when the play could 
not proceed for the noife and clamour of the 
people, all demanding Socrates to fpeak for him- 
felf, the philofopher unwillingly ftept forward, 
and faid— You requite oftne^ O Athenians^ to an- 
ftvet to the charge \ there is no charge ; neither is 
this a place to difcourfe in about the gods : Let the 
aclor proceed ! — Silence immediately took place, 
and Socrates's invocation to The Clouds foon en- 
liied ; the paflage was fo beautiful, the machinery 
of the cloudy fo finely introduced, and the cho- 
rus of voices ^!n the air fo exquifitely conceived, 
that the wholA theatre, was in raptures, and the 
poet from thai moment had entire pofleflion of 
their minds, fo that the piece was carried tri- 
umphantly to its period. In the heat of the ap- 
plaufe my Athenian friend whifpered me in the 
ear and faid — Depend upon if y Socrates will bear 
of this in another place ; he is a lojl man ; and re- 
member 1 tell you that if all our philofopher s and 
fophijls were driven out ofAtiica^ it would he happy 
for Athens.— At thefe words I ftarted and awaked 
from my dream, ' • 
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N° IX. 

CALLIOPE has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing letter ; it is dated from the houfe of 
a wo/thy clergyman, a friend of her father's, who 
with an exemplary wife lives upon a {mall coun- 
try vicarage in primitive fimplicity, where that 
affii&ed young lady took fhelt^r, 

"SlR, 

u A F T e R you left me at Lady Thimble's, I 
€i feize<l the firft moment, that the anguifh of 
<c my mind permitted me to make ufe of, to put 
" myfelf in readinefs for taking d^ final leave of 
c< that family, and, according to the plan we had 
<c concerted, came without delay to this place, 
u where, if any thing could have given abfolute 
c< peace to my mind, the confolation of thefe ex-. 
* c cellent people, and the ferenity of the fcene 
cc muft have done it. As it was, I felt my a£« 
** fliftions lighten, my felf-reproach became left 
f< bitter, and, whilft the vanity, which flattery 
" had infpired me with, has been cured by their 
** admonitions, the doubts that infidelity had raif- 
* c cd have been totally removed, and truth made 
* c clear to my eternal comfort and conviction. 
4< Had it not been for this, I fhould have been 
f( given up to defpair; for as I heard no more 
k "from 
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" from Captain Conftant, I was convinced he 
u had renounced me for ever ; in the mean time 
<c I wrote many letters, but fent none to him ; 
** fome of thefe letters were written in a high 
u tone, moft of them in an humble one, and in 
** one I gave a loofe to paflion and defpair in ex* 
€4 preffions little fliort of phrenfy ; all thefe I 
44 conftantly deftroyed, for as I had not the heart 
44 to write angrily to him, fo I dreaded to appear 
44 mean in his eyes, if I was too plaintive ; nay I 
4< was not fure, fince his fortune had become fo 
c * fuperior to mine, but I might lay myfelf open 
cc to a charge of the moft defpicable nature. 

44 Thus my*time pafled, till yefterday morning, 
44 upon obferving the houfe in one of thofe but- 
44 ties, which the expectation of a vifiter creates 
c< in fmall families, I found my good hoftefs 
"deeply engaged with her paftry, and having 
44 myfelf become a confiderable adept in the art 
41 under her tuition, I was putting myfelf in or- 
44 der to affift her in her preparations > when turn- 
44 ing to me with a fmile, which feemed to fpring 
44 f#>m joy as well as benevolence— Come, my 
44 dear child, fays flie, / have been at work this 
44 hour j and if you had known it was to entertain 
" a friend of your father's, I am perfuaded you 
44 would not have let me been fo long beforehand 
4i with you.^-I afked her who it was fl*e expe&- 

a e4 
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" ed-^No matter^ (he replied, fall to your work^ 
u and do your beft, like a good girl, for your miftrefs's 
cc credit as well as your own. — The fignificant 
u look, with which (he accompanied thefe words, 
* c fet my heart into fuch a flutter, that my hands 
c< no longer obeyed me in the tafk I undertook, 
11 till having fpilt the milk, overthrown the eggs, 
cc and put every thing into the fame confufion 
u with myfelf, I burft into a flood of tears, which 
c< ended in a ftrong hyfteric fit. My fcreams 
u brought the good man of the houfe and every 
\ c body in it to my afliftance ; but judge of my 
u condition betwixt joy," aftonifhment and ter- 
u ror, when the figure of my beloved Conftant 
" prefented itfelf to my eyes ; My God ! he ex- 
u claimed, and ftarted back aghaft, then fprung 
" to my afliftance, and, clafping me in his arms, 
* c lifted me at once from the floor and ran With 
u me into the parlour, where there was a couch 
** —My life ! my foul ! — was all he could fay, 
<c for he was like a man befide himfelf with" 
11 fright and agony, till I recovered ; this was at 
u laft efFe&ed by a plentiful relief of tears, and 
4< then I found myfelf alone with my beloved 
cc Henry, my head reclined upon his neck, and 
a him fupportmg my whole weight in his arms, 
<c whilft he knelt on one knee at my feet; no 
c 5 fooner had I retolle&ed myfelf, than the blood, 

"that 
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44 that had been driven from my cheeks during 
44 my fit^ rulhed back again with violence and 
44 covered me with bluflies. Henry's traniportt 
44 now became as vehement as his terrors had 
44 bean, and loofing his hold of me for a mo- 
44 ment, whilft he fixed his eyes upon me with 
44 an ardour, that confounded me fo as almoft to 
44 deprive me of fpeech or motion, he again 
a caught me in his arms, and prefling me eager- 
44 ly to his breaft, almoft fmothered me with 
44 careffes. He then quitted me altogether, and 
44 throwing himfelf on his knees at my feet^ cn- 
44 treated me to forgive him, if he had offended 
44 me ; he had been diftra&ed between joy and 
44 terror, and fcarce knew what he had done ; 
44 he proceeded to account for the motives of his 
44 conduit towards me, both when he wrote the 
44 letter to me from Plymouth, and for every 
44 moment of his time fince : That he had fet 
44 off for London the very day he wrote, had 
44 fought you out, and converfed fully with you 
44 upon the effefts his letter had produced ; that, 
44 hearing I was come to this place, he ^would 
44 have followed me with an immediate expiana- 
44 tion, if you had not prevailed with him to the 
44 contrary (for which advice I cannot now find 
44 in my heart to condemn you), that however 
44 he r#d placed himfelf within two miles of me 

in 
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" in a neighbouring village, where he had daily 

u intercourfe with the worthy Vicar, who gave 

M him punctual intelligence of the ftate of my 

" mind and the total revolution effected in it j 

f< that what he fuffered during this ftate of trial 

<c and fufpence no words of his could paint, but 

" the accounts he received of me from this good 

" man and the benefits he knew I was gaining 

* by his counfel and converfation, kept him 

u from difcovering himfelf, till he had permiffion 

<c for fo doing ; that he threw himfelf upon my 

" candor and good fenfe for juftification in the . 

M honeft artifice he had made ufe of, and now 

w that I added to my good qualities thofe religi- 

€< ous and domeftic virtues, which the fociety 

c ' of unbelieving pedants had obfcured, but not 

** extinguifhed, he hoped there was no further 

** bar in the way of our mutual happinefs ; but 

** that I would condefcend Co accept a man 

** whofe heart and foul were devoted to me, and 

** who had one recommendation at leaft to offer 

** in his own behalf, which he flattered himfelf 

** no other perfon could produce, and which he 

** was fure would have feme weight with me s 

** So faying, he put a letter into my hands, which 

44 1 had no fooner glanced my eye upon than 

u perceiving it was the weUUknown hand- writing 

t( if mj ever honoured and lamented father^ I 

" funk 
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t( funk back uporr the couch and diffolved again 
" into tears : Even the manly heart of my Henry 
* c now gave way, and the fad remembrance ,of 
u his departed friend melted his brave bofom intffr 
€C all die foftnefs of a woman's. — Then, Sir, Oh 
u then indeed I loved him, then he triumphed in 
c< my heart ; how dear, how noble, how almoft 
u divine did he then appear ! his eyes, whole ar- 
tt dent raptures had affrighted me, now, when I 
u faw them bathed in tears, infpired me with die 
u pureft paflion, and contemplating hi*n with 
u the affeftion of a filter* not regarding him a$ 
c< a lover, I caft off all refer ve, and following the" 
cc impulfe of the foul, Dcareft and beft of nun f I 
tt cried— and funk into his arms. 

u Thus, Sir, you have the full and unreferved 
<( account, to which your friendship is entitled ; 
iC ftill there remains one aft of kindnefs in youf 
" power to fhew me, and which my Henry 
u jointly with myfelf folicits, which is, that 
u you would ftand in the place of your deceafed 
<( friend upon our marriage, and compleat the 1 
c * kind part you have taken in my welfare, bf 
" joining my hand with that of the moft deferv- 
tt ing man on earth. 

w I had almoft forgot to mention to you a 
c< circumftance, that pafled as we were fitting at 
u table after dinner, and by which our good 

« friend 
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u friend the Vicar undefignedly threw me into 
<c a confufion, that was exceedingly diftreffing, 
cc by repeating fome verfes from Pope's Eflay on 
c€ Mart, in which he applied to me to help him 
* outin his quotation : I certainly remembered 
a the paflage, and could have fupplied his me- 
u mofy with the words ; but Henry being pre- 
u fent, and the recollection of what had pafled 
44 on the fubje& of poetry rufhing on my mind 
u at the fame time that I thought I law him 
€i glance a fignificant look at me, threw me into 
u fuch embarntflfment on the fudden, that in vain 
" endeavouring to evade the fubje&y and being 
c< prefled a little unfeafonably by the Vicar, my 
u fpirits alfo being greatly fluttered by the events 
u of the morning, I could no longer command 
a myfelf, but burft into tears, and very narrowly 
" efcaped falling into a fecond hyfteric. No* 
u thing ever equalled the tendernefs of Henry 
" on this occafion ; nay I thought I could dif- 
u cover that he was fecretly pleafed^with the 
a event, as it betrayed a confeioufnefs of former 
u vanities, and feenied to prove that I repented 
a of them : Whatever interpretation he might 
" put upon it, fiill I could not bring myfelf to 
u repeat the verfes; and believe I fhall never 
u utter another couplet whilft I live j I am cer- 
* tain I fhall never make one. 
Vouh Q « I indole 
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. • * I tndofe yo*i a copy pf my father's. letter to 
•* Henry ? And am. Sir, 

44 Your fact re ifriend, 

" And moft obliged. fir nrarjt, 

* Awtret ^i ii in j ,. .** 
Though the letter, of which my 4miable<Q0F~ 
tcfpondcnt has inclofed a copy, is hafttty written 
in t)ie buftle and hurry of ferric*, yet at H 
breathes the fcntiments of the friend, thefatfrer, 
and the hero, and as every relick of fo vepersWe 
* character is, in my opinion at leaft, too precious 
not to be preierved, I {ball take pernriflkmofthe 
reader to fbbjoin.it* 
Dear Harrys 
This perverfe wind has at laft taken /home at 
unfitting fo many brave fellows in port, and emu 
- about to the ea/l, fo that we are all in.high Jpirkt 
getting under weigh : The Commiffioners yacht is 
along-fide and I drop thefe few lines by way of 
farewcl to affure my brave lad, that whether we 
meet again, or not, youfhallnot heat a bad account 
of your old Jhiptnate i nor with God's bleffing of his 
crew 4 J think we /hall foon come into otlson* and 
that being the cafe i d f ye fee^ few words and fair- 
dealing are bejl between friends : You tdl me, 'if 
you get a prize; you mean to marry Nancy i that is 
honejl, for the girl is cruelly in loin with you 9 and 
I like her th$ better for it\.o feaniaris daughter 

JhouU 
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j^i/Zi/ ** afeaman 9 s.friena\ and without Jittery I 
don't, believe a. hqpvfrjqd ,e$er trod. a flank in the 
king'sjervicejhm youtf<lf-~fo w&h.of. thai, you 
. h&e.my tonfent^ and with. it. all. thexfortkne J have 
to bf/hw y< wbicb..is little fnore than myblej^ngi 

There is one thing however I mujl warn you of 

which ix, that the girl, though of a good nature in 

the main, has got a romantic turn in her head and 

is terribly given to reading, and mating verfes and 

fuch land-lubbers trajfh, as iuomen andfailors have 

. nitbing. to >ao with \ { now J woufd j/rqf * Jfme^ou 

. make a fool of ymrf^f Harry* andrnQtry a\(earn- 

.tdwife, tlmgfrjh* was of my wn\\Uge#iqg. . If 

therefore .Nancy .^d yw,com* \to x aMMna^rJlan^g 

. together, when { my l pfd carcafe.JhaU 'beifjtefling the 

j$es y remember it is.onlbis exprtfsiCon$tiou^on{y % 

_wbicb t I cftaflgeyou an your honour to. obferye, that 

you. bum her y fooks, as I will do if ever I get at 

• them, and never. joke with . her till Jhe has : re* 

nounxed tbefe {uagaries-of jwttry, which if you cure 

her of you, have, my foe Jury e to ma$t her 4s good 

a hujband as you can, and Gqd blefs you wither : 

-and this. you mil qbferve and obey as the lafl will 

and tfjlewunt of him who is 

; fours till deathy 

.* * r # * # * # 

P. S. Rfmtmber I teUyou y Marry,. this oldjhip 

is dam^n^d crank andltewarfy y but, our wife- 

G 2 acres 
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acres would not take her down, fo they mufi 
Jtand by the confequences ; /he is a fine man tf 
war at the worflj and ifjhe comes alang-fide 
tf the Monfteursy will gii)e their firjl-rates a 
warming. Hurrah ! we are under fail f 
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UfrGN revifing what I wrote for Cal- 
liope in anfwer to Dr. Mac-Infidel's dif- 
courfe againft Ghrift's miracles, I find die arga- 
ment To connected with certain paflage& in 

' the life of the great heathen philofopher Pytha- 

1 goras, which the adverfaries of Chrifttamty hate 
let up againft die fcriptural records of die Mef- 
fias, that I have been tempted to enlarge upon 

' what I gave to that young lady by prefacing it 
with an account of wtfat I find curious in the 
relations of the fophifts and biographers touching 
that extraordinary man. 

The Variety of fi&ions, which die writers, 
who treat of Pythagoras* have ittterfperfed in 
their accounts, make? it difficult to trace out 
any confiftent ftory of his life : His biographers 

1 agree fcarcety in any one fa& dr date : Porphyry 

fays he wasborft atTyre? JamWicfcus witt have 
.'J • it 



/ 
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it to be at Sidon, probably as being the more 
ancient city; Jofephus fays it is as bard to fix 
the place of his nativity, as Homer's, or to 
afcertain the year of his birth. Jamblichus, 
gjancjng at the golpel account of the birth of 
Chrift, fays, that when the mother of Pythagoras 
-was with child of him, her hufband being igno- 
rant of her pregnancy, brought her to the oracle 
at Delphi, and there the prophetefs told him the 
firft news of his wife's having conceived, and 
alfo that the child, fhe then went with, fhould 
prove the greateft blefling to mankind ; that her 
hufband thereupon changed her name from Par- 
thenis to Pythais, and, - when the child was oprn, 
named him Pythagoras, as being ibfetqld by 
Apollo Pythius, for fo, fays he, the name figni- 
fies ; and adds, that there can be no doubt, but 
that the foul of the child was one of ApohVs 
companions in .heaven, and came down by com-: 
rnbHon from him. When this and jpany other 
Abies are caft out of the account it is rhoft. pro- 
bable; that Pythagoras was born at Sanios in the 
3d year of Olymp. XLVIII, 586 years before 
Chrift, being the fon of Mnefarchus, ari engra- 
ver of feals, which Mnefarchus was defcended 
from Hippafus of Phlius, and his mother, Pythais 
from Ancaeus, one of the planters 6T Samos. 

■ -9 3 ./.'■■ Nature 
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Nature beftowed upon Pythagoras a form ahd 
pcrfon more than ordinarily comely; he gave 
early indications of a mind capable of great ex 7 
ertions, and ambitious of excelling in khow- 
Jedge: The Greeks had now begun to opejj 
fchools for the public inftru&ion of youth ; the 
rudiments of fcience were taught in thefe femi- 
narics to a degree fufficient for the common 
purpofes of liberal education, but the laft finifli- 
ing for fuch as afpired to be adepts in the fupe- 
ridr learning of the times was only to be ob- 
tained amongft the Egyptian and Chaldean 
fages ; to them was the great refort of literary 
t/avellcrs j from their fource Greece had derived 
her fyftcms of theology and' natural philofophy. 
The Egyptians were in poflcflion of many an- 
cient traditions of Mofaical origin, though dif- 
guifed by emblems and hieroglyphics, which 
Greece in adopting was never able to deyelope, 
and of which it is probable the Egyptians 
themfelves had loft the clue : The Greeks, ever 
fmce the ' time of Cecrops, had beer} progref- 
fively ere&ing a fabulous and idolatrous fyftenj 
of theology' upon this foundation, The Egyp- 
tians in very early time under certain types and 
fymbols had fliadowed put the attributes of the 
.deity, the great events of the deluge and re- 
pcpplijjg of the earthj arid thefe being received 

8 by 
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by the Greeks in a literal fenfc, generated in l th* 
end a multitudinous race of deities with a thou* 
fend chiriiericaJ rites and ceremonies, which al* 
jtogethfer formed fo puzzling a compound of ab* 
furdity, that no two thinking. heathens agreed in 
die hint creed: Still they went on accumulating 
error uppn errors everjr plulcfopher, who re- 
turned from Egypt, imported fome addition to 
the flock, till Olympus was crowded with dhriV 
rtkies. If the heathens had ever defined their 
religion, and eftablifhed it upon fyftem* they 
Would havedeftroyed it; but whilft eyery man 
might think for himfelf, and every man, who 
ftougto at' all,, got rid of his difficulties by fup- 
pftfitfg there was fome myftery in the cafe, which 
he either drd not trouble himfelf to interpret, or 
interpreted a4 be fa V fit, the impofing fabric flood, 
and, magnified through the mifts of error, appear** 
ed to have a dignity and fubftance, which upon 
C**mift*tiort aftd fcrutirty would have vanished'. 

The pa*ent**of Pythagoras put him firft under 
AfettiStibftof Pherecydefeof Sytus: Pheretyde* 
OH. nd*<fie till Olymp*. LXVI, (0 that Diogerie* 
Laerttu* rtflift be flagrantly miflfakeh in faying 
dot Pyttagtfa* ftudied under this phftofophef tjA 
fcte death * He \yas very young when he Went into; 
Syria for tm* p&tpofe^ for he returned to Samo* 
to fak* {*m*t)« pud after {*udyirt$ fette time 
*-■ G 4 under 
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under Hermodamas there, fct out upon bis tra~ 
veil into Egypt at the age of eighteen* At this 
early age he had acquired all the erudition the 
philofophers of Greece could give htm \ he had 
already viiitcd many cities of Syria, and performed 
hi* initiations : It is laid he had consulted Thalee 
in perfon, and been advifed by that fage to pro* 
fccutc his ftudics amongft the learned Egyptians | 
but this is doubtful \ it is altogether improbable 
that he fliould depart from Samos at the age of 
eighteen upon the patriotic motive afcribed to 
him by Lacrtius of avoiding the growing tyranny 
of his countryman Polycrates* efpecially when 
the fame biographer inform* us, that he took 
letters of recommendation from Polycrates to 
King Amafu, dcfiring him to give order for 
Pythagoras's being inftru&cd by the Egyptian 
pricfts. 

With this letter Pythagoras repaired to Amafts, 
and obtained an order to the priefts, agrceabk 
to the requcft of Polycrates \ with this he went 
firft to the pricfti of Heliopolis \ they declined 
the execution of it, by referring him to their bre- 
thren at Memphis, as being their feniors in the 
fecerdotal rank \ thefe again evaded the order and 
difpatched him to the Diofpolitcs \ he found thefc 
Ages as little difpofed to compliance as the pricfta 
of Heliopolis or Memphis * however, aa the king'a 

command 
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command was urgent, they did not think fit ab- 
folutely to difobey it, but took a method, which 
they thought would anfwer the fame purpofe and 
began by deterring and alarming the inquifitive 
youth by their preparatory aufterities ; but they 
had no common fpirit to deal with ; Pythagoras 
had a conftitution, that could endure hardships, 
and an ambition that nothing could daunt 5 he 
fubmitted to the ceremony of circumcifion, and 
was initiated into their (acred rites, unintimidated 
by all the horrors, with which they contrived to 
fet them forth. They began then to regard him 
with more benignity and refpeft, and when they 
found him learning their language with furpriz-* 
ing rapidity, and conforming to their difcipline 
with the molt rigid exa&nefs, they looked upon 
him with furprize and admiration ; they now re- 
folved to hold nothing back from talents fo 
extraordinary and temper fo conformable; he 
learnt their three forts of letters ; they admitted 
him to their facrifices, and difclofed the moft fe~ 
cret rites of their religion, myfteries never be* 
fore imparted to any foreigner. He refided in 
Egypt a l° n g ^ me » during which he read the 
books of the ancient priefts, and in them he dif- 
covered the fources of the Grecian theology* 
and how erroneous the fyftem was, which they 
had derived from thefe fources 5 he is fuppofed 
4 henceforth 
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henceforth to have held the god* of thfc heathen 
in contempt, and to have entertained fuitable 
ideas of The One Supreme Being* 

Having perfected himfelf in the geoirifctry and 
aftronomy of the Egyptians, and acquired the 
cbfervations of infinite ages y (as Valerias Mix- 
imus expreflee it) he determined upon explo- 
ring new and more diftant fcenes in fcafth" of 
knowledge, and from Egypt went to' Babylolrfj 
his recommendations from Egypt fecured bin* a 
reception by the Chaldees and Magi ; here he 
was a difcipie of Nazaratus the Aflyrian, and 
we are told by Porphyry, thathe wa* pUrifed-by 
JBabratus from all defilements of his former lift f 
by what particular modes of discipline tht* pu?U 
^cation was effe&ed Porphyry does not explaftt; 
From Babylon he puflied his travels into Perfia^ 
find was intruded by the Magi in their religion 
and way of living ; from them he received tftoflr 
rules of diet, which he afterwards prHctfaetf to 
his difciples, w'h various opinions of thing* 
clean and unclean, vfrhich were attiongft hit 
maxims : Thcfe- conform to the prefer* ptfe&fee 
of the Brahmins, which may well be fkppdk'i to 
have been inviolably prefervctf through thttt-ftf^u 
rated and facred Caft from times of hlghT'atfffU 
qtrity; for what invention can be devifttf to f<»* 
pure the longevity of'any fyffeffl bfcttfcf thaft that 

upon 
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lipon which the facerdotal order of Brahmins is 
eftablifhed ?■ By the Pcrfian Magi he was in- 
ftrudted in many particulars of Jewifh know* 
ledge, chiefly their interpretations of dreams* 
We have Cicero's authority for this part of his 
travels (de fin, lib. v,) and Valerius Maximus 
fey* the Perfian Magi taught him a moft com T 
pleat" fyftem of ethics ; that they likewife in* 
{Etu&ted him in the motions and courfes of the 
heaverfy bodies, their properties and effe&s, and 
the influence every ft^r refpedtively is fuppofed 
t6 have. 

In the courfe of thefe travels he paffed m6rc 
thfrn twenty* years ; he then turned his face 
Homewards, taking the ifle of Crete in his way : 
Here and at'La^edejmon he perufed their famous 
codes of laws, ?md havipg now compleated the 
great tour of fcience, and ftored his mind with 
all die hidden treafures of oriental knowledge, he 
prefehted himfelf for the firft time to the admi- 
ring eyes of Greece aficmbjed at the Olympic 
Games. 

A fpeitacle no doubt it was for univerfal ad- 
miration and refpedt; an understanding fo cfn- 
riched afltf full in its meridian vigour was an ob- 
jt&i that the wifeft of his contentyoraries might 
lobk'up t6* with veneration little Abort of idol- 
atry-* Pfttkgqtts inthis ajtitude, furrpunded bf 

the 
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the Grecian fages on the field of the Olympic 
-'Games* whilft every eye was fixed with rapture 
and delight upon one of the moft perfect forms 
in nature, began to pour forth the wonders of 
his doctrine: Aftonifhment feized the hearers, 
and almoft doubting if it was a mortal, that had 
been difcourfing, they with one voice applauded 
his wifdom, and demanded by what title he 
would in future be addreffed; Pythagoras an- 
fwered, that their feven fages had taken the 
name of wife men or fophifts ; for his part he 
left them in pofleflion of a diftin£tion they fo 
well merited ; he wifhed to be jio otherwife re- 
membered or defcribed, than as a Lover of. Wif* 
dom i his pretenfions did not go to the pofleflion 
of it ; and if tjiey would call him a Pbilofopher 9 
he fhould be contented with the appellation; 
From this time the name of Philofopher became 
a title of honour amongft the learned, whilft 
that of Sophift funk into univerfal contempt. 



M°XI. 

I HAVE obferved that Pythagoras on his re- 
turn from the Eaft took, the ifland of Crete 
in his way ; here he vifited the fampus philo- 
fopher Epimenides. Porphyry .anjd Jamblichitf 

miift 
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muft'be greatly out in their chronology whdn 
they make Epinienides one of Pythagoras's fcho- 
lars ; Laertius's account is more probable, who 
fays he was one of Pythagoras's mafters, whidi 
naturally accounts for that philofopher's feekirig 
an interview with him in Crete, as he did after- 
wards with.Pherecydes on his death-bed in Syria: 
In this interview Pythagoras no doubt gave an 
account to Epimenides of the many marvellous 
things he had learnt in his travels, and fo far the 
difcrple may be faid to have inftrufted his matter ; 
Epimenides himfelf was no fmatt adept in the 
•marvellous, and propagated a ftory thro' Greece 
■of his having flept fifty-feven years in a cave, 
and that upon waking after his long repofe he 
refumed his fearch for feme fheep, which his fa- 
ther had fent him upon more than half a century 

• before ; the ftory does not fay that he found thefe 
fheep, which probably were now become more 
difficult to recover than upon his firft fearch ; 
he returned however to his father's houfe, and 
was rather furprized upon difcovering a new ge- 
neration in pofleffion, who thought no more bf 
Epimenides, than they did of his fheep : This 
fleeping philofopher however filled up the gap In 

* Kis life pretty well, for Xenophanes fays he lived 
to one hundred and fifty-feven years of age 5 2n4 

-*lhe Cretans, Who are liars upon record, ftretch 
v: : -'i their 
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their account to two hundred and mooty-nipe 
years, modeftly flopping (hort of three centuries. 
Deducing therefore fifty-feven years of ,fleep, 
during which he probably made no grc?t advan- 
ces in fcience, he might have occafion to go .to 
.fchool, when he waked, and, though an. old, man, 
might be a young fchojar under Pythagoras, jf 
the credibility of the above ftory can gnce be 
admitted. 

From the Olympic Games Pythagpras repair- 
ed to Samos, and opened fchool in a place. caBed 
in the time of Aqtipho, (who is quoted; by Laer- 
*tius) Pythagora Hemicydus. Here he began ,a 
-practice he continued in Italy of .retiring ,to ,a 
cave without the town for the purpofe of-fl^dy, 
but in fa£t the idea was, like moft others of his, 
oriental : Hermits have it to this day, arid if 
mortification is ufed to recommend religion, fo- 
litude may be chofen to fet off wifdom. Pytha- 
goras in a cave, vifited in the dead of .night with 
awful reverence and credulity, might p^fs ftorie& 
upon his hearers, which he could not rUque in 
the face of the fun and the ftreets of the, city. 

He was not however fo far fcqueftered from 
the concerns of the world, as to enjoy himfelf in 
his cave under the tyranny of Polycrates, now 
more oppreflive than at his departure for Egypt. 
H« thereupon jejolved to go into Italy, and took 

Delos 
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Delos inthis.way; here he wrote the verfes on 

the fepulchre of Apollo, which Porphyry records : 

-From .Delos he pafled to Phlius, the ancient 

.country of his fcmily, and at Phlius Cicero in- 

.forms us 1 he e^gounded feveral points of his new 

philofophy to the tyrant Leo, who, -feeing ftruck 

.with. his dofrxine, demanded of him what branch 

•of fcience he principally profefTed: Pythagoras 

replied that he profefled none, but was a Pbilo- 

fopber: The name was new to Leo, and he 

defired to be informed of its fignification, an* 

.wherein philofophers differed from other profef- 

•fors of the learned fciences: Pythagoras anfwer- 

cd, That it appeared to him men were drawn $0 

different objecls and purfuits in life, as the Greeks 

Wire to their Olympic Games, fome for glory, form 

for gain \ at the fame time, fays he, you muff have 

obferved that others attend without any view to 

. either^ for curiojity and amufement only \ fo zve % 

who are travellers and adventurers, as it were, 

from another life and another nature, come amongft 

mankind, indifferent to the ordinary allurements 

of avarice or ambition, and fludious of nothing but 

.of the truth and ejfence of things : Such may be 

callid Lovers of Wifdom, or in one word Philofo- 

phers\ and, like the unconcerned fpeclators above 

defcribed, have no other inter ejls to purfue, but the 

acquifttwn of knowledge and the rational enjoyments 
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of a contemplative mind. — In this reply he glances 
at his do&rine of the Metempfycofis. 

In his progrefs towards Italy Pythagoras ;went 
td Delphi, that he might give the more authority 
to his precepts upon the pretence of his having 
received them from the prieftefs Theoclea. 

In Italy he eftablifhed himfelf for the remain- 
der of his life, and taught there forty yeart 
wanting one in his colleges at Metapontum, 
Heraclea, and Croton. He ftaid twenty years 
at Croton before he went to Metapontum ;' Milo, 
the famous Olympic vi&or, was one of his fcho- 
lars at the former of thefe places. The fame of 
his do&rines drew a prodigious refort to his col- 
lege ; no lefs than fix hundred difciples at one 
time attended his le&ures nightly: He impo- 
fed rules of preparation and a fyftem of difci- 
pline for his ftudents, admirably contrived to 
infpire them with veneration for his perfon, and 
to train their minds to the exercifes of patience 
and re(pe£t : He prescribed a probationary filence 
of five years, during which initiation they were 
not once admitted to the fight of their matter, 
who in the mean time, like an invifible and fu- 
perior fpirit, governed them after the moft abfo- 
lute manner by mandates, which they never 
heard but through the channel of his fubordinate 
agents : At length they were ufhered with much 

ceremony 
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ceremony into the awftil prefence. Such a 
Cotiffe of difcf plirte could not foil to prepare? 
tvtry mind, capable of undergoing it, for the 
marvellous ftories, which at certain times he 
introduced into his Ie&ures touching the doc-* 
trine of the Metempfycofis, and the revelation 
of bis own divinity : He fcrupted not to tell 
ftem, that he was the Apollo of the Hyperho- 
leans, and he corroborated hw affertiow by ex-* 
pofing to view his thigh compofed of folid gold 5 
his- food* which was of the fimpfeft fort, wad 
conveyed to him in his recefi in a manner fo 
fecret^ that he Was not difcovered to be fubjefi 
to the common appetites and necefllties of hu- 
man nature ; his perfon was moft comely and 
commanding, and his drefs* of ftudied cleanlinefi 
fcftd iimplicity 5 he was always clad in milk-white* 
garments of the pureft wool ; he told- them Ms 
foul had pafled through fevera> anteeedent forms, 
and that it had originally received from Mer^ 
ct*ry$'Wften it inhibited the body of ^thalides 
(fen of that God) the privilege of migrating 
after the death of one body into that of another, 
trkh the faculty of remembering all the aclions 
of Its praeter ient ftates ; that thefe tranfmigra-* 
ttons- were not immediate, but after intervals, in 
Which his foul vifited the regions of the other 
Work!, and was admitted to the fociety of de- 
Vol* I. . H parted 
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parted fpirits ; that in virtue of this prerogative, 
it paired after fome time from the body of &tha- 
lides into that of Euphorbus, who was wounded 
by Menelaus at the fiege of Troy, and in his 
perfon was confcious of what had occurred in 
that of its predeceffor ; that it next appeared on 
earth in the perfon of Hermotimus, who gave 
proofs of his reminifcence by appealing to die 
fliield fufpended in the temple of Apollo by the 
hands of Menelaus ; from Hermotimus it pafled 
into one Pyrrhus a fiflierman, retaining the like 
confcioufhefs ; and laftly it had lodged itfel£ 
where it now was, pofleffing all the accumulated 
recollection of its paft tranfinigrations. 
■ Daring as thefe fi&ions were, (till they were 
credited ; for the powers of his mind were won-* 
derful, and the authority he had eftablifhed over 
his hearers by fuperior wifdom and ingenious 
device was unbounded; the curious refearches 
of his ftudy in the Eaft, and the paffion he had 
there contrafted for the marvellous and fuper- 
natural, infpired him with the ambition of paffing 
himfelf upon the world for fomething above hu- 
man j he had trained on the credulity of his dif- 
ciples with fuch art, that he found it would bear 
whatever he thought proper to impofe > he was 
Jenfible he tranfcended all men living in wifdom, 
and he refolved to affume a fuperiority of nature 

alfo. 
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alfo. The idea of tranfmigration was not (tart* 
ed by Pythagoras ; it was of eaftern origin, but 
too far out of fight for any then alive to trace it 
to its fource: He told his fcholars he fhould 
revifit the earth in two hundred and fik years 
after his death. 

Dodrines like thefe were hard to be received, 
but he fo well balanced fifiion with truth, that 
they could not be feparated at the time; the 
ftrong fortified the weak fo efFe&ually, that both 
took place together ; in mathematics, aftronomy, 
and moral philofophy, he was an unrivalled maf- 
ter; his golden verfes defervned the name: His 
principles were temperate, moral, humane, and 
above all things pacifying and conciliatory: 
when he admitted a difciple into his prefence, he 
took him ever after into his moft cordial friend- 
ffllip and confidence, and men efteemed it the 
higheft honour of their lives to have paffed their 
probation in the fchool of Pythagoras, and to be 
allowed accefs to his perfon. 

After he had ftaid twenty years at Croton, he 
removed to Metapontum, where he had a mag- 
nificent houfe, which was afterwards converted 
into a temple to Ceres, and a fchool which was 
called the Mufeum : Here he was vifited by the 
famous Abaris, prieft of the Hyperborean Apollo; 
and his fabulous hiftorians give out^ that having 
H 2 taken 
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taken Abaris's arrow, he *ode upon it through 
the air to Taurominium in one day, though dis- 
tant from Metapontum fome day6 tailing. Head- 
ing that his aged mailer Pherecydes was dying 
of a loathfome difitffe i& EteJo^ fee ^4f thjjfrfe 
and exerted all his art to recoysr him \ a$4» 
whert he ; was dead* having burietf him wi* all 
the ceremonies due to a father he returned far 
Italy* This instance of friendship fe die lajk 
public a#ion. I find recorded iA hie H& : Th* 
manner of his death is varioufly reported, as. 
well as the age at which he died j the taoft pro- 
bable account fixes it at eighty years ; as. to tbcr 
cataftrophe of his death, the relation mod to bcf 
credited inform* us, that one Cylon of CrottMi* 
a rich, ambitious, and disorderly man, having 
offered himfelf to the college- and been rejected 
by Pythagoras, was fo enraged thereby* that 
having colle&ed a hired mob, Jie aflaulted the 
houfe of Milo, when Pythagoras and his difcipk* 
were there afiembled, and burnt the houfo with 
every body in it* two or three excepted, who 
narrowly efcaped* Pythagoras, to whom his 
difciples even in the laft extremity paid a filial* 
reverence and attention, was Solicited to- make 
his efcape ; but not being willing to expofe him- 
felf to the people, as a fugitive anxious to pre- 
serve life, when, his friends were on the point of 

perifhingy 
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periflung, he refilled their entreaties and was 
. burnt to death. To this account I incline \ but 
Others contend, that be efcaped from the flames* 
*nd was kHJed in purfuit; fomc relate that he 
iOok refuge in the Mufes' Temple at Metapon- 
turn* where being kept from victuals forty days, 
jfce was ftarved ; and other hiftorians with as little 
probability on their fide fay, that being purfued 
into a bean-plot, he there flopped, becaufe he 
would not pafs over prohibited ground, and 
yWded his throat to the purfuers. After his 
death his furyiving difciples were difperfcd into 
Greece and the neighbouring countries. 

Thus perifhed Pythagoras, the Samian philofo* 
<pher» founder of the Italian fchool, and the great 
Jvuniitftry of the heathen world. 
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HAVING in my two preceding papers 
been at fome pains in collecting an ac- 
count of the life of Pythagoras from the many 
various unconnected particulars, fcattered up and 
down in the works of the fophifts and bio- 
graphers touching that extraordinary man, I 
flow come to my main objedt, in which I defire 
H3 the 
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the reader's attention, whilft I attempt to fhew 
in what manner the heathen writers have applied 
thefe particulars in oppofition to the life and 
actions of Chrift ; this will be the fiibjeft of the 
prefent paper ; in my next I purpofe to conclude 
by anfwering thofe arguments, on which modern 
cavillers have grounded their reafonings againft 
the gofpel miracles 5 a fubjeft to which I have 
been led by Dr. Mac -Infidel's difcourfe, of which 
fome notice has been taken in former papers. 

It has been unfortunate for Pythagoras, that 
the writers of Julian's time, to pay court to the 
Emperor, fhould have corrupted their account 
of him with fo many fiftions and abfurdities $ for 
he was truly a very wonderful man : But when 
they undertook to depreciate the character of 
Chrift, his do&rines and miracles, by afcribing 
actions to Pythagoras equal, or, as they con- 
ceived, fuperior to what Chrift had done upon 
earth, they were driven to ftrange refources in 
deifying their philofopher; for in fa& the time 
was rather paft for thofe delufions; deification 
after death was the moft that could be attempt- 
ed,, and even the Julium Sidus held its place in 
the heavens by a precarious tenure : At the feme 
time an apotheofts would not ferve their purpofe ; 
it was neceflary to make Pythagoras a god or 
the fon of a god, and to give him a fupcrnatural 

birth 
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birth from the womb of a virgin : Their next 
bufmefs was to inveft him with the power of 
working miracles ; but here fomc ftubborn fafls 
laid in their way $ he had vifitcd Epimcnidcs in 
his laft ficknefs without being able to prolong 
his life ; they were driven to ridiculous refources ; 
and, taking Abaris's arrow in aid, font their phi- 
losopher upon it through the air from Mctapon- 
turn to Taurominium ; becaufe Chrift had walk- 
ed on the fea, Pythagoras rode through the fkics ; 
becaufe Chrift had been forty days fafting in the 
wildernefs, Pythagoras was to be forty days with- 
out food in the Temple of the Mufes at Meta- 
pontum; becaufe Chrift defcended into Hades, 
and rofe again from the dead, and appeared upon 
earth, Pythagoras defcended to the (hades below, 
remained there a compleat year, fiw Homer, 
Hefiod, and other departed fpirits, returned upon 
earth wan and emaciated, and reported what he 
had fcen in full aflembly of his difciples, whilft 
his mother, by his fpecial direction before his 
defcent, regiftered upon tablets all that parted, 
and noted the times of his temporary death and 
rcfurredtion ; to carry on the competition, ho was 
made to allay winds, tempefts, and earthquakes, 
to cure difcafes, whether of mind or body, and 
to foretel to certain fifhermen, whom he found 
at work, how many fifh they Ihould inclofc in 
H 4 their 
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their net : The reader, who has confuted Por* 
phyry and Jamblichus, will call to mind, other 
coiocideijcies. 

With what fuperior what inconieftible ftrciigth . 
of evidence does the difciple cf Chrift meet the 
difciple of Pythagoras in this companion between 
their mailers ! The heathen teacher wmt almoft 
a miracle of erudition $ he trayerfed the Eaft in 
purfuit Qf feience, and collected knowledge, 
wherever it was to be found, with unremitting 
induftry : Chrift lived in privacy and obfcurity, 
educated only in the humble trade and occupa* 
tion of his parents, tp whom he was obedient 
and devoted, till he fet out upon the fua&ioa» 
of his miffion. The perfon of the firft was cap— ^ 
tivating and comely, not to be approached bu.^ 
with awe and adoration, with preparatory pe--- 
nances and rigid initiations, with every artifice 
to fet him off that human wit could devife ; the 
other was 4efptfedandrejefied$fmeni the ilmpleft 
and the meekeft being, that ever walked die 
earth \ converfing freely with all men, prefac- 
ing himfelf to the poor and lowly, to women and 
to Jittle children ; irj him was no form afcmeU- 
nefs y that men fliould defire ; no artifice or trick 
to catch applaufe or to excite furprize : If he ex- 
crcifed his mkacidous power in healing the in- 
ftrrp, pr reviving {he dead, he did it in filence, 

and 
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iaqd mxler injun&ion of fecrecy, dire&ing men 
to pay their thanks to God alone, and forbidding 
them even to call him good. No magic num- 
ber*, nor myftic fymbols obfcured his doctrine^ 
but he delivered the fimple fyftem of his pure 
morality in little eafy anecdotes, levelled to the 
capacity, and fitted to the memory of the pooreft 
2nd moil illiterate. From fuch he chofe his 
, difciples, that the wifdom of this world might have 
•no fiiare in his miniftry, and he refted upon the 
■Weakeft agents the tafk of preaching and propa- 
gating the fublimeft religion. Gloomy enthufi* 
afts have buried themfelves in defarts and ca- 
verns of the earth to brood in folitude and fpend 
their day6 in penances and prayers ; ambitious 
innovators have been carried to the higheft pitch 
of human greatnefs by becoming founders of a 
fiew religion; but Chrift taught hi6 difciples 
neither to fhun fociety, nor to difturb authori- 
ties 3 he told them indeed that they fliould die 
for the faith they profefied, but it was not the 
death of foldiers, but of martyrs, they fhould 
fuffer, and thefe precepts he confirmed by his 
own example, being led like a lamb to the /laughs 
tfr\ if they, who profefs his religion, were to 
pra&ife it, Univerfal Love and Benevolence 
fyould obtain upon earth. 

But 
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But of the internal evidences f of ChriiVs re- 
ligion I am not now to fpeak $ fo long as the 
•diftinclions between good and evil exift, thefe 
can need no defence ; if men agree in die one, 
they cannot differ or difpute about the other. 
With regard to the gofpel account of Chrift's 
miracles, I may be allowed in general to obferve, 
that thefe forgeries of Porphyry and Jamblichus 
in imitation of them, warrant a fair preemption, 
that if thefe writers could have difproved the 
■authorities of the Evangelifts, and controverted 
-the matter of fact, they would not have reforted 
to fo indecifive and circuitous a mode of oppofing 
them, as this which we are now examining: 
Men of fuch learning as thefe writers, would 
»ot have rifqued extravagant fictions merely to 
ieep way with a hiftory, which they had more 
immediate means of refuting: On the other 
hand, if their abfurdity fliould lead any man to 
fuppofe, that they forged thefe accounts by way 
of parody and in ridicule of the gofpels, the ac- 
counts themfelves give the ftrongeft evidence to 
the contrary, and it is clear beyond a doubt, that 
fccth Porphyry and Jamblichus mean to be cre- 
dited in their hiftories of Pythagoras, as ferioufly 
as Philoftratus docs in his of Apollonius Tya- 
neus. 

This 
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This will more fully appear by referring to 
the circumftances, that occafioned thefe hlftories 
to be written. 

Chrift having performed his miracles open- 
ly and before fo many witnefles, it is not found 
that the matter of fa£t was ever queftioned 
by any, who lived in that age : On the con- 
trary we fee it was acknowledged by his moft 
vigilant enemies the Pharifees : They did not 
deny the miracle, but they afcribed it to the aid 
<*f the prince of the devils ; fo weak a fubterfuge 
sgainft the evidence of their own fenfes probably 
latisfied neither themfelves nor others ; if it had, 
■his accufation of forcery (being capital by their 
law, and alfo by that of the Romans) would 
have been heard of, when they were fo much to 
Ceek for crimes, wherewith to charge him on his 
fcrial : If any man mail objeit, that this is argu- 
ing out of the gofpels in favour of the gofpels, I 
contend that this matter of fadl does not reft 
4blely on the gofpel evidence, but alfo upon col- 
lateral hiftoric proof; for this very argument of 
the Pharifees, and this only, is made ufe of by 
thofe Jews, whom Celfus brings in arguing 
againft the Chriftian religion; and thofe Jews 
on this very account rank Chrift with Pytha- 
goras; and I challenge the cavillers againft 
Chrift's miracles either to controvert what is 

thus 
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thus afierted, or to produce any other argument 
of Jewifh origin, except this afcribed to the 
Pharifees by the gofpel, either from Celfu% a* 
Above mentioned, or any other writer, 

Celfus, it is well known, was a very Itemed 
man, and wrote in the time of Adrian or fom*» 
thing later -, this was not above fifty years after 
the date of Chrift's miracles. Celfus did net 
controvert the accouhts of them, who were wit- 
uefles of the miracles, nor attempt to (hew any 
inconfiftence or chicanery in the fads thenv 
felves ; he takes up at fecond hand the old Phari- 
(aical argument of afcribing them to the power o£ 
the devil : In fhort, they were performed, he can—* 
not deny it -, there was no trick or artifice in th.4 
performance, he cannot difcover any ; the a= - 
counts of them are no forgeries, he cannot confii^^ 
them * they are recent hjftories, and their autheirm- 
ficity too notorious to be called into queftiorm ; 
be knows noj how the miracles were performed 
and therefore they were done by the invocation 
of the devil ; he cannot patiently look on and fee 
that learning, fo long the glory of all civilised 
nations, and which he himfclf was to an eminent 
degree pofleffed of, now brought into difgrace by 
a new religion, profefling to be a divine revel*, 
fion, and originating from amongft the meaneft 
and mod odious of all the provincial nations, 

and 
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and propagated by difciples, who were as much 
ddpifed and hated by die Jews in general, as the 
Jews w<re by all other people. Unable to dtf* 
prove the account and at a loft how to parry i£ 
fr«#n L k&fh.y y or from what he finds in former 
waiter^ he has no other refource, but to bring 
forward again thole cavilling Phari&es, anil 
fouadly to aflert in general terms, (which ho 
4oe* more than once) that thefe miracles are all 
the toricks §f a fotxerer, and for this he expe&t 
the World fhould take his authority* 

I hare faid that Celfus adduces neither oral 
$or written authority againft Chrift's miracles * 
tat I am well aware it may be faid^ (and mo* 
dern cavillers will affedt to fay it with triumph) 
that authorities are filent on the fubjeS ; there 
*re none which make mention of thefe miracle^ at 
hafi ttfmt have come down to our times. — If this 
ifence implies a want of collateral evidence,. 
which ill the opinion of our modern difbelievers 
vitiated the authenticity of the gofpeL, how much 
foongcr would the argument have been in CdU 
fcia's tine than in ours f Why does he not avail 
fcrmfctf of it ? And why does he take fuch pains 
t» controvert accounts of which no man had 
ever fpoken either in proof or difproof ? May it 
not be fairly prefumed, v that he forbears to urge 
it from plaiiv convi&ior^ that k would operalr 

' the ) 
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the contrary way to what he wifhed, and that 
the reafon why contemporary writers were fdenfc, 
was not becaufe they were ignorant of the fads, 
but becaufe they could not confute them ? Here 
then we will leave the cafe for the prefent ; the 
heathen writers, contemporary with Chrift, make 
no mention of his miracles ; they are interefted 
to difprove them, and they do not difprove diem; 
modern unbelievers think this a reafon that thefe 
miracles were never performed; Celfus writes 
fifty years after the time, never urges this fdence 
as an argument for their non-exiftence, but vir- 
tually, nay exprefsly, admits Chrift's miraclesj 
by fetting up Pythagoras's in competition with 
them. 

Neither is it Pythagoras alone he compares to 
Chrift, he ftates the performances of Arifteas 
Proconnefius and Abaris alfo. Of Arifteas the 
firft account we have is in Herodotus, and he 
gives it only upon hearfay: He relates that it 
was reported of him, that he died at Proconne- 
fus, and appeared there feven years after, and, 
having written fome verfes, difappeared; but 
that two or three hundred years after he had ap- 
peared again at Metapontum, where by fpecial 
dire&ion of Apollo he was worfhipped as a god : 
Of Abaris, Celfus relates, that he rode through 
the air on an arrow, paffing over mountains and 
i% feas 
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feas in his paflage out of Scythia into Greece 
mid back again into Scythia. 

.Hence it came to pafs that other heathen wri- 
ters, after the example of Celfus, publifhed their 
accounts of Pythagoras and Apollonius Tya- 
jieus; not fo much for the purpofe of giving 
the hiftories of thofe perfons, as to fet them up 
in opposition to Chrift and his difciples. Por- 
phyry compofed the hiftory of Pythagoras after 
he had written ififteen books profeflexfly againft 
the Chriftian religion; thefe were fupprefied 
by the Chriftian emperors who fucceeded Gali- 
$nus, in whofe time Porphyry wrote his hiftory 
of Pythagoras in the ifland of Sicily, whither he 
retired in difguft with the Emperor for his fa- 
vour to the Chriftians, and would have put him- 
felf to death with his own hand, if Plotinus had 
not prevented him. Galienus foon died, and 
the fucceeding emperofs being difpofed to per-. 
fecute the Chriftians, Porphyry publifhed his 
hiftory. Jamblichus publifhed his account of 
Pythagoras in the reign of the Emperor Julian, 
with whom he was in high favour, as the letters 
of that Emperor fufficiently teftify. Hierocles 
aMb in the time of Dioclefian publifhed two 
books againft the Chriftian religion under the 
title of PbilaletheS) and for thefe was promoted * t 
fey Galerius from being chief judge at Nicome-, 

■ dia 
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dia to the government of Alexandria. Theft 
books are now loft, but we are informed if 
Eufebius they were raoftty copied front, Celfiis* 
and fet up Arifteas, Pythagoras and Apollonius 
Tyaneus againft Chrift, whom he feys the Chri£* 
tians, on aecount of his doing a few Uraiym^ 
call a God, and concludes with thefe words* vte« 
That it is worth conftdering that thofe things tf^ 
ye/us are hoafted of- Peter and Paut^ and finU 
ethers of the like fort ', liars and illiterate and im*~ 
foflors*, but for thefe things of Apollonius-, we bav4- 
Maximus and Datnis a philofopher, who Iheii wHJ^ 
hint, and PhiloJlratus y men eminent for their learn*- 
ing and lovers of truth* 

As for thefe \tfitnefles to Phik>ft&tus*s tegenA 
of Apollonius, Maxitnus's minutes go no farther 
than to two or three years of Ap6lIoniHS*is lift 
pafled at iEgse, when he was about twen^ryetfri 
old •, and what he had from Damis was a table-* 
book of minutes, which a namelefs man, pre-* 
tending to be a relation of Damis^ brought t& 
Julia the mother and wife of Caracalla, and weit 
by her given to the Sophift Philoftratus to drefi 
up in handfomer language ■. 

Such are the authorities for the legend of Phi-* 

Joftratus, written above a hundred years after 

the death of Apollonius, who died a few weeks 

after the Emperor Domitian in the year of Chrift 

8 96. 
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§6. This Apollonius was of the fedt of Pytha- 
goras, and the patronefs of Philoftratus's hiftory 
was the monfter Julia, mother and wife to the 
dcteftable Caracalla* 



N° XIII. 



IT feems natural to fuppofe that any great and 
fignal revelation of the Divine Will fhould 
be authenticated to mankind by evidences pro- 
portioned to the importance of the communica- 
tion. Chriftians contend that in the purity and 
perfe&ion of their religion^ as it was taught by 
Chrift, and in the miracles which he performed 
on earth whilft he was teaching, full and fuffi- 
cient evidencies are found of a Divine Revela- 
tion. 

As for the religion of Chrift it fpeaks for 
kfelf^ the book is open, which contains it, and 
however it may have degenerated in pradHce 
through the corruption of them who profefs it, 
there feems no difference of opinion in the world 
as to the purity and perfection of its principles : 
Of thefe evidencies therefore, which are gene- 
rally called internal, I have no need to fpeak. 

Vol. I. I It 
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It is not poffible to make the fame dircSt ap- 
peal to the miracles as to the religion of Chrift. 
Many centuries have revolved fince they have 
ceafed ; nature has long fince refumed her courfej 
and retains no traces of them ; their evidencies 
therefore are not, like thofe of Chrift's religion, 
internal, but hiftorical ; it muft however be ac- 
knowledged, that they are hiftorical evidencies 
of the ftrongeft fort, for the hiftorians were eye- 
witnefles of what they relate, and their relations 
agree. 

It is eafy therefore to fee, that if the fyftem 
of Chriftianity is to be attacked, it is in this part 
only the attack is to be expected. This has ac- 
cordingly taken place in three different periods, 
and in three different modes. 

The unbelieving Jews, contemporary with 
Chrift, before whofe eyes the miracles were 
performed, could not difpute their being done, 
but they attempted to criminate the doer by ac- 
cufipg him of a guilty communication with evil 
(pints, afcribing his fupernatural deeds to the 
power of the devil. The heathens, who had 
not ocular demonftration, but could not conteft 
facts fo well eftabliihed, made their attack upon 
his miracles, by inftancing others, who had done 
things altogether as wonderful, viz. Pytjiagoras, 
Abaris, Apollonius, and others. 

9 Thus 
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Thus the matter refted for many ages, till 
modern cavillers within the pale of the Chriftiari 
church ftruck upon a new argument for an at- 
tack upon Chrift's miracles ; and this argument 
having been woven into a late publication* whole 
historical merit puts it into general circulation, 
many retailers of infidelity, (and Dr. Mac-Infidel 
amongft the reft,) have caught at it as a dif- 
covery of importance, and as they have con- 
trived to connect it with topics of more erudi- 
tion, than the generality of people are furniflied 
with, on whom they praftife, it has been propa- 
gated with fome fuccefs, where it has had the 
advantage of not being underftood. 

The ftrength of this argument lies in the dis- 
covery, that contemporary authorities are filent 
on the fubjeft of Chrift's miracles : Naturalifts 
and the authors, who record all curious and ex- 
traordinary events of their own or of preceding 
times, make no mention of the wonderful things, 
Which Chrift is faid to have done in the land of 
Judaea ; in fhort, the Evangelifts are left alone 
in the account, and yet fome things are related 
by them too general in their extent, and too 
wonderful in their nature, to have been paffed 
over in filence by thefe authors, or in other 
words not. to have had a place in their collec- 
tions : The elder Pliny and Seneca they tell us 
I 2 were 
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were living at the time of Chrift's paffion ; the 
Evangeltfts relate, that there was darknefs over 
the face of the earth when Chrift gave up the 
ghoft, and this darknefs was miraculous, being 
out of the courfe of nature, and incidental to the 
divinity of the perfon, who was then offering up 
his life for the redemption of mankind ; againft 
the veracity of the gofpel account relative to this 
particular prodigy the attack is pointed; and 
they argue, that if it extended over the whole 
earth, elder Pliny and Seneca with all others 
who were then living, muft have noticed it; if 
it was local to the province of Judaea, men of 
their information muft have heard of it : Each 
of thefe philofophers has recorded all the great 
phoenomena of nature, which his curiofity and 
care could get together, and Pliny in particu- : 
lar has devoted an entire chapter to eclipfes of - 
an extraordinary nature, yet does not mention ■ 
'*■'/■ / this at the Paffion : The defe&ion of light, which • 
' followed Carfares murder was not to be compared \ 
• / / with what the gofpel relates of the preternatural 

/ ;,• . . darknefs at the Paffion, and yet molt of die wrr- 
h . J I , ■'*, y^ s °* * at a S c ^ av,e rec °rded the former event, 
. ,;. A j,.' f wtfilft all are filent as to the latter— Therefm it 
K Aid not happen* 

This I believe is a fair ftate of the argument; 
and) if there be any merit in the difcovery, it 

certainly 
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certainly refts with the moderns; for neither 
Celfws, Porphyry, nor his difciple Jamblichus, 
have ftrudc upon it, though the firft-mentioned 
wrote agamft Chriftmnity in the time of Adrian, 
who fucceeded to the empire eighty years after 
Chrift's paffion ; as for Seneca, he died about 
thirty years, and elder Pliny three and forty 
years after Chrift. 

The fathers of the church it feems are divided 
in opinion as to the darknefs at Chrift's paffion 
being general to the whole earth, or local only 
to Judaea. As the decifion of this point doe$ 
not affeft the general queftion, the abettors of 
the argument are willing to admit with Origen, 
Beza, and others, that the prodigy fhould be un- 
derftood as local to that part of the world, to 
which his other miracles were confined, and to 
whofe convidHon, if it really happened, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe it fhould be fpecially addrefled. 

Allowing this, thefe reafoners contend that it 
muft of neceffity have been reported to Rome, 
and that report muft have been known to Seneca 
and elder Pliny, and, being known, muft have 
been recorded by one or both* Thefe pofitions 
merit examination. 

The firft point to be taken for granted is, that 

the miracle of die three hours darknefs upon the 

paffion of Chrift muft neceflarily have been 

1 3 reported 
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reported to Rdme : This report was either to 
cdme in the ftate difpatches of the Procurator 
Pilate to the court of Tiberius, or from private 
communicatidns : Of the probability of the firft 
cafe the reader muft judge for himfelf from 
circumftances ; it is merely matter of fpecula~ 
tion : It involves a doubt at leaft, whether the 
Procurator would not fee reafons perfonal, as 
well as political, againft reporting to the court 
an event, which at beft tended to his own cri- 
mination, . arid which, if he had delivered it for 
truth, might have alarmed the jealoufy, or roufed 
the refentment of his fovereign. The idea en- 
tertained by the Jews of deliverance from the 
Roman yoke by their expe&ed Meflias, was too 
general to have efcaped the knowledge of their 
watchful tyrants, and it does not feem likely 
any Roman governor of that province would be 
forward to report any miracle, or miracles, that 
had reference to a perfon, who having fet up a 
new religion declared himfelf that very Meflias, 
which the Jewifli prophecies foretold fhould ap- 
pear to extirpate the Gentije idolatry : If this be 
a reafon for the Roman Procurator in Judaea to 
be filent on the fubjed\ it is no lefs fo for the 
people of Rome to reject the reports of the 
Chriftians theinfelves, if they ventured any ; and 
*$ for the unbelieving Jews, it is not to he ex-, 

peeled 
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peeled they would contribute to fpread the evi- 
Jencies of Chrift's divinity. 

The next point to be taken for granted in the 
argument under examination is, that this report, 
if actually made, muft have been known to the 
philofopher Seneca and the naturalift Pliny ; and 
I think it may fairly be allowed, that an event 
of this fort could not well fail of coming to the 
knowledge of Seneca, and even of Pliny, (tho* 
he died forty-three years after the time) if the 
government in Tiberms's reign -had been made 
acquainted with it by authority, and had taken 
no meafures for fuppreffing it, or any accounts 
publHhed at the time refpecling it ; for after all 
it muft be obferved, that this event, not being 
found in Pliny's Natural Hiftory, nor in Seneca's 
Enquiries, does not by any means decide the 
queftion againft any accounts being publifhed, 
but leaves it ftill open to conjecture, (and with 
fome reafon) that fuch accounts might have been 
fupprefled by the heathen Emperors, 

But waving any further difcuflion of this point, 
we will pafs to the third and laft pofition, in 
which it is prefumed, that if this praeternatural 
eclipfe at Chrift's paflion was known to Seneca 
and Pliny, one or both muft have recorded it in 
their works. 

1 4 Thi* 
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This I think is begging a queftion very hard- 
ly to be granted; for thefe writers muft have 
ftated the event, either as a thing credible, or 
doubtful, or incredible ; they muft either have 
grounded it upon authority, or reported it upon 
hearfay; they muft have admitted it with its 
date and circumftances at the very crifis when 
it happened, and in that cafe what would have 
been the confequenee of fuch a publication? 
The Chrifttans would naturally have made the 
application to the' paffion of Chrift, and how 
dangerous was it for a heathen to admit a fad 
open to fuch an interpretation ? A Roman phi- 
lofopher, giving a ferious hiftory of extraordi- 
nary and prodigious events, would make his 
court but ill to a heathen perfecuting Emperor, 
by admitting this into the account, unlefs it was 
to confute it : Now this does not appear to have 
been in contemplation of Seneca or Pliny in 
any part of their writings ; each of thefe authors 
tells us what he credits and wifhes to he credit- 
ed, not what he difbelieves and wiihes to con* 
fute : The defection of light at the time of Cae-r 
far's dea,th was the creed of the court; the hif- 
torians, naturalifts, , and even the poets, cele-r 
brated that phenomenon, and it did not lofe in 
their relations ; but in the cafe of the darkneft 
at Chrift's death, a believer in Him and his mi- 
racles 
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racks draws a ftronger argument for his belief 
from the filence of Seneca and Pliny, than any 
caviller can urge againft it from the fame cir- 
cumftance : If we admit they knew it and yet 
did not record it, are we not better founded in 
fuppofing they were filent, becaufe they could 
not controvert the fa&, than our opponents are 
in faying it did not pafs, becaufe they do not 
mention it? It is too much to require of wit- 
nefles, that they fhould depofe to a fa&, which 
is to convi<9: themfelves : I muft therefore ap- 
peal to the candid reader, whether a philofopher 
writing in the court of Nero, who had charged 
the Chriftians with the burning of Rome, and 
was devifing terrible and unheard-of modes of 
torturing them upon this charge, who had be- 
headed Paul and crucified Peter for preaching 
Chrift and the redemption of mankind earned 
by his Paffion, whether a heathen philofopher I 
fay writing at this very time an account of ex- 
traordinary, but what he delivers as true, events 
in nature would venture upon putting into his 
account a miracle, tending to confirm the divine 
nature and miifion of that perfon, whofe imme- 
diate followers were then fuffering under the 
moil determined perfecution ? No heathen wri- 
ter in his fenfes would have ventured to give 
Juch an account. Peter and Paul declared for 

the 
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the miracle, and were martyred for their doc- 
trine; the gofpel account declared for the mi- 
racle and no one Roman writer controverted 
the aflertionj this was the time for Seneca, 
for Pliny and other heathen writers to cry out 
againft the glaring fi&ion, Do the Cbrijlians fay 
there was a general darknefs when their mafler 
expired? We appeal to the f aft againjl them\ it 
reached not' us at Rome; the light of that day was 
like the light of other days; Do they fay it was 
partial to Judaa only ? Be it fo ! We meet them 
on their own ground \ we appeal to the Procu- 
rator Pilate, to the noble Romans refident in fu- 
daa, to the foldiersj to the very Centurion, who 
attended his execution, to witnefs againjl this im- 
pudent attack upon men y s fenfes. Let them pretend 
that he healed the fick, cured the lame, turned water 
into wine, or performed a thoufand other juggling 
tricks, but darknefs over a whole province can be 
confuted by the tejlimony of a whole province, and 
to this we appeal. — Was this faid? Was this 
appeal made ? Strange perverfion of reafon to 
turn that into an argument againft a thing, 
which feems conclufive for it .! at leaft no nega- 
tive can come nearer to conclufion, than con- 
temporary filence in a cafe fo open to confuta- 
tion, had it not been true. 

But 
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But Seneca and elder Pliny did not fee the 
gofpel — Let it pafs j let us grant all that the ar- 
gument fuppofes ; why are we told of no con- 
futation of this miracle by any heathen writer 
contemporary with, or pofterior to the gofpel 
account of the Paffion ? The aflertion of a pre- 
ternatural event, fo generally notorious, muft 
have been open to proof. Would Celfus have 
overlooked it ? Would not Lucian have taken 
it up ? Should not we hear of its having been 
urged by Porphyry, who was fo voluminous a 
controverfialift ? Should not we meet it in Juli- 
an or Philoftratus ? Should we hear nothing, 
that could lead us to believe it was controverted 
by Jamblichus, or Hierocles in his books entitled 
Philalethes ? If the filence of the heathen writers 
is to be appealed to for the purpofe of impeach- 
ing Chrift's. miradles, let the appeal be made; 
whilft we confine ourfelves to the defence of 
thofe miracles only, which are recorded in the 
Gofpels and Afls of the Apoftles, neither the 
filence of ancient, nor the eloquence of modern 
opponents, can (hake the records, on which we 
ground our faith. 
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N # XIV. 

THAT period of the Athenian hiftory, 
which is included within the sera of Pifi- 
ftratus and the death of Menander the comic 
poet, may be juftly ftilcd the literary age $f 
Greece. I propofe to dedicate fome of tfrefe 
papers to a review of that period ; but as the 
earlier ages of poetry, though in general ob- 
jure, yet afford much intercfting matter of en- 
quiry, it will be proper to take up the Athenian 
hiftory from its origin, becaufc it is fo conne&ed 
with the account I mean to give, that I cannot 
otherwise prcferve that order and continuation 
in point of time, which pcrfpicuity requires. 

This accpunt may properly be called a hiftory 
of the human underftanding within a period pe- 
culiarly favourable to the production of genius ; 
and, though I cannot cxpeft that my labour will 
in the end furnifh any thing more than what 
every literary mah has ftorcd in his memory, or 
can refort to in, his books, ftill it wijl have the 
merit of being a fclc&ion uninterrupted and un- 
mixed with other events, that crowd and obfeure 
it in the original relations, to which he muft 
ctherwife refer. The wars, both foreign and 
domeftic, which the fmall communities of Greece 

were 
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were perpetually engaged in, occupy much the 
greater part of the hiftorian's attention, and the 
reader, whofe enquiries are dire&ed to the fub- 
je£l I am about to treat of, muft make his way 
thto&gh many things, not very interefting to an 
elegant arid inquifltive mind, before he can dif* 
cover. 
£hfid Sophocles et The/pis et Mfchylus utile ferrenU 

Such will not envy me the labour of having 
turned over a heavy mafs of fcholiafts and gram- 
marians, or hefitate to prefer accepting the re- 
sult of my enquiries to the talk of following the 
like track in purfuit of his own. 

The Athenians were a moft extraordinary 
people j eminent in arms and in arts : Of their 
military atchievements I do not profefs to treat, 
and if the reader takes lefs delight in hearing of 
the ravages of war than of the progrefs of litera- 
ture, he may in the contemplation df thefe placid 
fcenes, undifturbed by tumult and unftained 
with blood, experience fome degree of that calm 
recreation of mind, which deludes life of its foli- 
citude, and forms the temperate enjoyment of ja 
contemplative Tnaru 

- Ogyges is generally fuppofed to have been the 
founder of the, Athenian monarchy, but in what 
sera, of ,tta jyorid we fhall place this illuftrious 
:l*rfQft whether he was Noah or one of the 

Titans, 
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Titans, grandfon to Jupiter or contemporary 
with Mofes, is an enquiry, which the learned 
have agitated with much zeal and very little 
fuccefs. It is however agreed that there was a 
grievous flood in his time, which deluged the 
province afterwards called Attica ; but that hap- 
pily for King Ogyges, being a perfon of gigan- 
tic ftature he furvived the general calamity. A 
period of one hundred and eighty-nine years fuc- 
ceeded to this flood, in which this province re- 
mained fo depopulated, that it is generally fup- 
pofed no king reigned over it till the time of 
Cecrops, the founder of Athens, from him at 
firft named Cecropia. 

Cecrops macle many prudent inftitutes for the 
benefit of his rifing ftate during a long reign of 
fifty years, and, by eftablifiiing the rites of ma- 
trimony, abolifhed the promifcuous commerce 
of the fexes, in which they lived before his time; 
by thefe and other regulations upon a general 
numbering of all his fubje&s, he found the male 
adults in his dominions to amount to twenty 
thoufand, every perfon of the above description 
ieing dire&ed to bring a ftone in his hand and 
caft it down in a ftated place : This prince, be- 
ing an Egyptian, introduced the mythology of 
his native country, upon which fo many Grecian 
fables were formed, and from which a learned 

modem 
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lern has with great fagacity traced a very 
ous analogy with the Mofaic accounts of the 
\f ages : The Greeks adopted the fables with- 
comprehending their allufions, and thereupon 
led the conftitution of a religion, which kept 
•ffion of great part of the world, till reve- 
»n difpelled its errors and enlightened the 
itile nations. Till Cecrops ere&ed altars to 
ter, made libations and eftablifhed his wor- 
, he was not known in Greece a$ a God : 
fet up the image of Mercury, facrificed to 
irn, Ops, Rhea, Juno, and Minerva, and 
in faft the inftitutor of the Pagan theology : 
gods of Cecrops were foon made ufeful in* 
nents in the hand of tho founder of a mo- 
hy, for before he could induce his people to 
vate the dry and barren country of Attica, 
ras forced to play off his new machinery, by 
ig a conteft in heaven between Neptune 
Minerva for the patronage of Cecropia, the 
al of his new empire : He found intereft 
igh with the deities to turn their decifion in 
erva's favour; and by this contrivance he 
rt?d his fubjedts from their maritime attach- 
ts to agriculture, and particularly to the cul-* 
ion of the olive : To ftrengthen ftill further 
tutelary title of Minerva, he enforced the 
;ation of the city by changing its name from 

Cecropia 
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Cecropia to Athenae, a facrifice few founders 
would have made, and a ftrong proof of his good 
fenfe and talents for government. If the reader 
recolle£te the ftory Ovid relates of Minerva's 
treatment of Erichthonius, Cecrops's fon, he 
will not conceive highly of the gratitude, or 
even purity of that virgin deity's character; 
though as we are fetting out upon the Athenian 
ground, it may be not very prudent to talk 
fcandal of Minerva j 

At vlrgo eft — negat jfglaurus, negat anguis apertus. 
(Dar. Phryg. lib. 2. 
Cecrops enjoyed his new government for the 
fpace of fifty years, but his attachment to his 
native foil of Egypt drew him into an unlucky 
expedition with King Pharaoh, in whofe com- 
pany he was drowned in the Red Sea, whilft in 
purfuit of the Ifraelites ; notwithftanding which 
we are informed upon the authority of the poet 
Euripides, that he was tranflated into the ftarry 
fphere, and became a conftellation of fome dig- 
nity after his death ; and if we confider what 
obligations this prince had conferred on the . 
gods, as well as men, we mall not think him too 
highly rewarded ; on the contrary we muft own 
he was rather hardly dealt with both by Minerva 
as well as Mercury y the former of which (hut 
his fon in a cheft in company with a dragon, 
1 a**<* 
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u»J the latter betrayed his daughft* fcib A felf* 
(ttp; an attachment, which though M dde9 nof 
cSAVift turf of vulgarity df ta&e, certainly does 
iio credit to th* chaftity of hefr tftfcrtdS) of the 
gratitude of heir feducdri 

Cranaus fucceeded ^n the death ^f GecrapSj 
and after a reign of nine years was depofed by 
Amph&yoiij who feifced thef ih&te of Athens 
and rendered' his nam* lftfcmorabfe to pofterity 
bycftabiiflnng die gmt Council or Low-Courts 
of the Artiphidfcyonsj who held their meeting* 
at Thermopyhe. This prince intfoduced the 
ptt&ice of diluting and mixing wln6s \ a practice 
tkat obtained through all Greece for *n*ny ages ; 
U memory of which fcber infti*ufion* Amphic- 
tytn eroded an altar to Bacchus the Upright 
and placed it ia She Terfcple of the Hoiirs : He 
alfo confederated an altar to the nyiftphs near at 
hand in the fame temple, that mankind might 
thereby be kept in mind of the gracefulneis of 
temperance, 2nd it is not eafy to find any inftance 
in #ie pagan Worftiipy Where fupfcrftitiorV has been 
applied to more elegant or moral pfcrpofes* In 
foudl coftumnitte* fuch regulation^ ihay be car- 
ried into eff*6*, Where all the people are wide? 
tk£ eye of the fovereign, and in the fame fpirit 
of reformation Affiphiftyon published an edidy 
tat none of his filbjeAs fhould indulge them- 
Vol. h K fclves 
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fojves vi;thq ufe of undiluted wine, except in one 
fmall glafs after their meals to. give them, a taftc 
o( the pptejicy of the god ; under this reftri£tioxt 
he permitted jhe freeufe of diluted wines, pro- 
vided they obferved in their meetings to addrefs 
their libations to Jupiter the preferver of man's 
health. , . . ; . 

This virtuous ufurper, after an adminiftration 
of ten years j was in his turn .expelled from the 
throne of Athens by. that Erechthoniiis, the fon 
of Cecropsj whom Minerva fhut up in a cheft 
with his companion the dragon, and committed 
to the keeping of his fitters : This h the perfon 
whom Homer mentions inlhis fecond book of 
the Iliad by the name of Erechtheus : He is ce- 
lebrated for having firft yoked horfes to a cha- 
riot, and alfo for introducing, the ufe of filvcr 
coin in Attica. 

Primus Erechihonius ctirrus ei quatuor aufus 
J unger e Equos, rapidifq-, rotis inji/iere Ptflor. # 

But the ihftitutions which haye. rendered die 
name, of Erechthonius famous, to all pofterity, 
are thofe of the Eleufynian Myfteries and the 
feafts of the Panathenaea. The firft of thefe he 
eftablifhed in honour of Ceres, on account of * 
feafonable fupply of corn from the granaries of 
Egypt, .when jthe city and Jterritory of Athena 
: . 5. ■. . .were 
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were in imminent danger of ftafvin£*t>jf ail 
extraordinary drought: Thefe facred myftierieS 
were of Egyptian origin, and as they confifteo 4 
©f forms and rites, unintelligible to the Vulgar> 
and probably very little comprehended even by 
the initiated, the fecret was well kept. 
i As for the Panathenaea, they were inftituted, 
as their name indicates, in honour of MinervaJ 
and were the great feftival of the Athenians : 
The celebration was originally comprized in 
one day, but afterwards it was extended to feve- 
ral, and the various athletic games and races, 
with the recitation of poems, that accompanied 
it, attra&ed an immenfe refort of fpectators* 
Every fpecies of contention, both on foot and 
horfeback, drew the bold and adventrous to the 
field of fame,; whilft, the prizes f° r mufic and the 
rival difplay of the drama in after- times recreated 
the., aged, the ; elegant, and the learned: The 
conquerorsin.the feveral games gave entertain- 
ments to their, friends, in which they prefided 
crowned with olive in honour of the guardian 
deity : Thefe were fcenes of the greateft fefti- 
vity, till, when Athens had fubmitted to the 
Roman yoke, thofe fanguinary conquerors intro- 
duced the combats of gladiators into thefe favo- 
rite folemnities. Every age had its (hare in con- 
tributing to the fpe&aclej the old men walked . 
" K2 in 
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m prdceffion with branches of olive in their 
hands, the young in armour witb (bk\d and 
fpear j the labouring peafants with fpades, and 
their wives with water-buckets J The boys 
crowned with garlands, and drcfied in frocks 
•r furplices of white, chaunied hymns to Miw 
lierva * and the girls followed with bafiflets, in 
Ivhich the facrificing utcnfils were containadv 

A fuperftition, fupported by fplendor* and en- 
livened with feftivity* was well calculated tfr 
keep a lading hold upon the human mtfid* 



THE Eleufynian Myfterie*, inftitutttf trf^ 
Ercchthonius, were ce l ebra t ed In the finest 
of autumn every fifth year at Eleufia,- where ^^ 
great concourfe of people met upon the occ afi o n -=? 
The ceremonies of initiation were preceded h *t 
fterificcs, prayers, and ablutions ; the Candidate^ — * 
were exercifed in trials of fecrecy and prepatt"^** 
by vows of continence ; every circumftance WAIT * 
contrived to render the aft as awfcl and ftriklfr-3? 
as poflible ; the initiation was performed at miefcr -* 
night, and the candidate was taken into an hitt^ -* 
rior fecrifty of the temple with a myrtle gulktf * ** 
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on his head ; here he was examined if he had 
4uiy performed his Hated ablutions ; clean hands, 
p, pure heart, and a native proficiency in the 
Greek tongue were indifpcnfible requifites j 
having pafied this examination, he was admitted 
into the temple, which was an edifice of im- 
menfe magnitude ; after proclamation made that 
{he ftri&eft filence (hould be obferved, the offi- 
ciating prieft took out the facred yolumes con* 
gaining the myfteries ; thefe books were written 
in a ftrange character, interfperfed with the 
figures of animals and various emblems and 
hieroglyphics ; they were preferred in a cavity 
between two large blocks of Aone y clofejy fitted 
to each other, and they were carefully replaced 
by the prieft with much fplemnity, after he had 
explained what was neceflary to the initiated out 
of them. The initiated were enjoined to honour 
(heir parents, to reverence the immortal gods, 
*nd abftairi from particular forts of diet, particu- 
larly tan>e fowls, fifb, beans, and certain forts 
pf apples. 

When this was finifhed the priefts began to 
play off the whole machinery of the temple in 
ail its terrors doleful groan* and lamentations 
broke out from the fane, thick and fudden dark- 
rtefs involved the temple, momentary gleams of 
Hght flatbed forth eyery now and then with 
K 3 tremblings, 
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tremblings, as if an earthquake had fhaken the 
edifice ; fometimes thefe corufcations continued 
long enough to difcover all the fplendor of the 
fhrines and images, accompanied with voices in 
concert, dancings and mufic; at other times 
during the darknefs feverities were exercifed 
upon the initiated by perfons unfeen ; they were 
dragged to the ground by the hair of their heads, 
and there beaten and lafhed, without knowing 
from whom the blows proceeded, or why they 
were infli&ed : Lightnings and thunderings and 
dreadful apparitions were occalionally played off 
with every invention to terrify and aftonifh ; at 
length upon a voice crying out Conxf Ompax! 
the ceremony was concluded and the initiated 
difmifled. The garment worn upon this occa- 
sion was not to be laid afide, whilft it would 
hang together, and the flireds were then to be 
dedicated at fome fhrine, as a tattered trophy 
of the due performance of the myfteries of 
Ceres. 

Thefe initiations were conceived to lead to 
the enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and 
to fit a man for a more dignified place amongft 
the bleft hereafter ; and they were in fuch gene- 
ral refped, that it afforded great caufe of re- 
proach againft Socrates, for having negleded 
his initiation. The vows of fecrecy and the 

penalties 
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penalties to be infli&ed on violation, were as 
binding as could poflibly be devifed. 

Hitherto the rifing ftate of Athens had not 
1>een engaged in war, but no fooner was it in- 
volved in difputes with the Eleufynians on ac- 
count of fome praedatory incurfions, than the 
idea took its rife of devoting human vi&ims to 
appeafe the hoftile divinities and to purchafe 
conqueft by the oblation of what was deareft 
and moft valuable in life. 

As we are now approaching towards the time 
of Homer, who records inftances of this fort, it 
may be curious to mark when that favage fuper- 
flition had its origin. No example occurs to 
me in Grecian ftory antecedent to Erechtho- 
nius, who in obedience to an oracle, facrificed 
one of his daughters, and fome fay all, to pur A 
chafe thereby fuccefs againft the Eleufynians, 
It is however a matter of lefs wonder than regret 
how this idea fhould obtain fo generally ; when 
a people are in the habit of making animal facri- 
fices a part of their worfhip, and whofe religion 
it is to believe that interceflion can be made 
to the gods, and favours obtained by the blood 
of victims taken from the brute creation, the 
' thought of afcending a ftep higher in the dignity 
of the oblation naturally leads to the hope of 
pitfchafing a greater reward. With thefe ideas 
K 4 enthufiaftic 
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enthufiaftic fpirits, like Dec i m and Curtiai 
amongft the Romans, rufhed upon felf-diftryc- 
tion, and Ercchtlioni king of Athens, devoted 
his daughter, Codrus h mklf—Jftbg bkodrfkylU 
and goats and the ajhes of a heifer, fpr ink ling the 
unclean, fanflifieth to the purifying oftbefUJk, bm 
much more Jhall the blood, &c. Uc. &c, There it 
a wild magnanimity in the idea highly captiva* 
ting: Cicero more than once alludes to this 
aftion of Ercchthontus, and in his oration for 
Scxtus exclaims— S hall I after fo many illufiri- 
ou$ deeds /brink from death, which evfn the daugbt 
tors of Erechtbonius, with afl the weaknefs of their 
fex about them, refignei themfelves to without re* 
grett Let the mind be pofleffed with the per-* 
fuafion of immortal happinefs annexed to the aft, 
and there will be no want of candidates to ftrug* 
jjle for the gjorious prerogative. Ercfhthoniu* 
and his daughters were afiociated to the deities 
rfter their death, altars were dedicated and a 
4emp)e ere&ed to them in the citadel of Athens, 
where divine hanours were p?jd to tljeir memo- 
ries. The Eleyfjrni;*r)S were defeated Wid de- 
fpoiled q( all they poflefled, except the myfterie 
9f Ceres abovementiofied * af thefe they wes« 
Jeft in undifturbed enjoyment : Th^ ir ting Eh: 
molpus was flain i% battle, but Neptune , wfcpG 
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(on he was, revenged his lofs by ftriking his 
conqueror dead with his trident* 

Thus periihed Erechthonius by immortal 
han As, if we take the authority of Euripides the 
fragic poet, after he had reigned fifty years in 
Athens $ In his time the people of Attica, here* 
fofpre called Cecropians, took the name of 
Athenians: Ovid, whofe metamorphofes mix 
much ancient truth with fable, fays that this 
prince at his death left it doubtful with pffterity t 
whether he excelled mojl in juftice as a King, or 
in military* glory as a General, 

«£geus, the reputed father of Thefeus, was 
fhe eighth king of Athens, reckoning from Cc~ 
crops, and fon of Pai^dion II. -graqdfon of Erech- 
thonius, the crown haying defcended regularly 
frpm father to fon through feveral generations : 
After remaining childlefe for feveral years he 
confuited the oracle af Delphi upon the made 
pf obtaining an heir ; to a very plain queftion be 
obtained a very obfcure anfwer, and, not being 
able to folve the aenigma himfelf, confuited feve- 
ral perfons upon the interpretation of it, and 
amongft others his friend Pittheus, king ef 
Trcezene, from whpfe fagacity he promifed 
iumfeif a folufcion of (he difficulty; This wife 
prince had, a daughter named ^thra, and (he 
♦laying ^adfiHtted iEgeus to a fecret cpnfultatien 
» by 
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by night in the fane of Minerva, proved a 
more able interpreter of the Delphic .oracle 
than heir father, and pilt iEgeus in pofleffion of 
his wifhes by bearing him a fon : This fon was 
the hero Thefeus, but it cannot be difguifed, 
that a doubt was ftarted, whether Neptune had 
not a better claim to the child than iEgeus ; far 
the princefs^Ethra is charged with. admitting both 
vifiters in the fame evening, and when the con- 
troverfy lies between a mortal and an immortal 
lover, the moft that can be faid for iEgeus is, 
that it leaves the cafe doubtful. The king of 
Athens put in his claim by leaving his fword 
and (andals in cuftody of iEthra, when he un>- 
derftood flie was pregnant, enjoining her to let 
the child, if he proved a fon, remain at Troe- 
zene, until he became adult and had ftrength 
enough to remove a block of ftone, under which 
he depofited his pledges; on the hilt of the 
' fword, which was ivory, he caufed to be en*- 
graved his name and titles, and -flSgeus declared 
he would acknowledge the bearer of thofe 
pledges and adopt him as his heir : This being 
done, he returned to Athens and celebrated the 
Panathenaea with uncommon fplendor. 

This monarch filled tfye throne of Athens for 
the fpace of forty-eight years and terminated 
bis life by calling himfelf into the fea, thence 

, called 
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called -fl£gean, in defpair upon difcovering the 
veflel, that brought his fon Thefeus from his 
Cretan expedition againft the Minotaur, approach 
the fliore^ of Attica with black fails, when the 
lignal of life and vi&ory was to be the contrary 
difplay of white ones, which Thefeus by a fatal 
negled had failed to put out upon his coming 
in light of the coaft. 

The impatient and defpairing parent precipi- 
tated himfelf into the ocean and the fon fuc- 

. ceeded to his throne. There is no hero in anti- 
quity, who for his magnanimity, his adventures, 
or the exquifite beauty and perfe&ion of his per- 
fon has been more celebrated than Thefeus: 

/ In fome of the anions of his life he performed 
real and diftinguifhed fervices to his country ; in 
others he appears to have been governed mere- 
ly by an extravagant and wild paffioh for adven- 
ture: No hero has furnifhed more themes to the 
poets, and few princes have at times deferved 
better of their fubjecls : By his valour in aclion 
and the terror of his name he cleared many re- 
gions of thofe lawlefs clans of robbers and plun- 
derers, with which they were infefted to the 
difgrace and danger of fociety: Ambitious to 
emulate the feme of his contemporary Hercules, 
he feems fometimes to have forgotten that he 
had fubje&s under his care and command, and 

roved 
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foved about in queft of adventures, the genera) 
champion of diftrefs and the (warn exterminator 
*f monfters and tyrants, wherever they wctc to 
be found : Preceded by his axe-bearers in com* 
memoration of his deftrudion qf the robbers, 
pad carrying on his fhoulder the ponderous 
club of Corynaetes, whom he vanquifhed, he 
marched in triumph to Delphi, likre another Her- 
cules lifter his labours : The bulls of Crete and 
Marathon and the Cremmyonian boar were tror 
phies, that might vie with the hydra ; apd Cor* 
cyon, whom he flew, was as formidable a cham- 
pion as Antaeus, and fixed the triumph of agi- 
lity over ftrength : He killed Procruftes, whqfe 
couch was as fatal as the den of Cacus. 

Thefeus upon his acoeflion to the government 
of Attica reformed the ftate of juftice and amend- 
ed the condition of his fubje#s by many kingly 
regulations ; before his time the people were di£» 
perfed about the country in fmall and fepacatsd 
clans, more like the fettlements of fayages than 
« regular community ; the police of courfe was 
yery imperfect 5 the laws were merely local and 
arbitrary, nor did they generally agree in the 
fame definition or diftribution of juftice ; to re- 
medy thefe evils he enlarged his capital, affem- 
bled the people from all parts, fixed them to a 
refidence in Athens and eftablifhed general courts 

of 
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t>£ law and juftlce, where all his fubje&s might 
Jrefor* t*<bci<fe their prOperM% or eempofo theic 
totooggj by ftafted rules and inftkutes, expounds 
crifc a^ administered by judges competent to theii 
tocariott* 

Thofe Are fenrice* beneficial to mankind, the 
afittfi* of a patriot king and legislator, infinkdjr 
iifttfix* tir tbt fittermuMioft of boars or bulk, 
the onfxreifing a labyrinth* or coitfii&ing witi 
#wfcdHbv One mould have thought that the 
jaffibfis£ ffJirit of Thefctts might henceforward 
ftsvr fcb&fedj and* if Hercules had not been upon 
«Hfri% das wonid probably hav* been the cafe, 
a*d be would hate defcended to posterity one of 
4be gfeeteft characters irt*feritftent hiftory j but 
fee expedition; agairift the Amazons drew hint 
tot ttpoucifcttfh and fcefifit adventfcre^aad, though 
bis friendfhip and hi» fcnoutfs may have furnfthed 
plpafing taJes and fables to Hefiod and others, 
the hiftoririn will do Well to pafs Over this period 
of his life in fileitce and regret* 

It fuffices to relate that Meneftheus took ad- 
vantage of his abfenee and eftabltfhed himfelf fo 
firmly in powers that Thefeus on his return 
finding ils impoffible to difpoflefe him of his usurp- 
ed authority retired to Scyros, and there either 
put a. voluntary end to his life, or was deftroyed 
by LycQmedes, 

la 
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In the reiirn of Meneftheus the famous (lege 
of Troy, memorable to all ages, was undertaken, 
by the joint forces of ail the Grecian principali- 
ties : The combined fleets affemHed at Athens 
and took their final departure from that port: 
Agamemnon conduced a hundred (hips from 
Mycenae, Menelaus fixty from Sparta, and Me- 
neftheus joined with fifty : The latter excelled 
all the generals of Greece, Neftor only excepted, 
in military fcience for arranging and difpofing- 
troops in order of battle. Homer has left this 
teftimony in his favour, and the authority is afe 
indifputable as the record is immortal ; die town— 
was taken in the laft year of Meneftheus'* life 
and reign ; he died in the ifland of Melos, and— 
being one of the chiefs inclofed in the Trojan 
horfe, had a leading (hare in the capture and de~ 
ftru£Hon of that celebrated city. 

" No chief like thee, Meneftheus, Greece could 

yield, 
" To marfhal armies in thedufty field, ' "" 

«« Th* extended wings of battle to difplay, - 
" Or clofe th" embodied hoft in firm array | 
" Neftor alone, improved by length of days, 
" For martial conduct, bore an equal praife." 

• POPB. 
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TH E expedition of the Greeks againft Troy 
has fupplied a fubje£t to an heroic poem, 
-which remains the wonder of all time and the 
unrivalled ftandard of the epic art. It muft be 
Owned no poet ever made a happier choice, for 
what could be more interefting to a Grecian 
reader than the recital of an a£tion founded in 
juftice and terminated in fuccefs? The event 
itfelf was magnificent ; a coalition of the Grecian' 
ftates in vindication of an injured prince^ who 
was one of their number. Had it recorded the 
expedition of one great monarch againft another, 
it is eafy to comprehend how much that brilliant 
variety of character, which now gives fuch dra- 
matic luftre to the compofition, would have loft* 
by the nature of fuch a fubjeft; whereas the 
emulation of the rival leaders conftitutes that 
compound aftion, that ftriking contraft and dis- 
crimination of chara&er, which render the Iliad* 
fo peculiarly enchanting. The juftice of the un- 
dertaking fortifies the poet with a moral, which 
fecures the good opinion of his readers, and iri- 
tprefts, them cordially in his caufe; it is fo per- 
manent a pledge for their good wifhes, that it 
enables him. to throw into the Jfcale of the Tro-* 
„ . jans 
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jans every epifode of pity, every ornament of 
magnanimity and valour, which can beautify hii 
poem Without the danger of creating falfe preju- 
dices in behalf ofeUie offenders i i**fiior$ vftFQHt 
mourn for He&or ;<ifid Jiiot tcpit the vi&orjr of 
Achilles; 

If Homer found- thefe incident* ready* to' hi* 
hands, their combination was fupremely hippy £ 
if he created them, his invention wafc fchmrfr ad* 
raculous* The period at whifeh he wrote w* 
no Iefs fortunate, being neither too remote t& 
impair the intereft of his fubje&y nor fo hear tto 
time of the a&ion as to Confine! b& ftney to drt 
limits of ftri& hiftorical truth* So Wonderful 
an allemblage of parts meet in this great' werfcf 
that there is not a paffion in the human broift 
but will find its ruling intereft gratified by the 
perufal * and it is fo happily contrived*, that the 
combination of thofe parts*, multitudinous* as* 
they are* never violates the ufufofffoity of defign* 
the fubje& remains fimple and entire ; our idea* 
never {tray from the main objed of the' poem; 
though they are continually carried out upon ex*- 
curficms through the regions of earth and heavert 
upon the ftrongeft pinions of fancy* The man- 
ner in which Homer employs his deities, with 
the machinery that accompanies them*, gives art 
amazing brilliancy to the pi&ufefque and de-» 

fcriptive 
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fcriptive pewters of the poem j the virtues, vices, 
pacjudicca* paiBons of thofe imaginary beings 
At them oa a level with human nature fo far ad 
to give at an mtereft in their fituattona, wfeith a 
jufter reprefentatxoa of fuperior eifenccs could 
a* impart 5 while their fcmhovtalky and power 
vt engines in tfaft poet's hand, whofe influence 
kwdimked by the laws of nature* thefe extra- 
anfrnary perfcrtages, at t feme time that they 
feht a part very effcntid to the a&ion of the 
drama, bring about the incidents by thofe Aid- 
dm and fiipematural me s, which mortal he- 
fts* of the mofr romantic fort could not fo rea- 
dily etfoft* This, is an advantage on the part, 
tf ftbcatibea poet* for which the Christian writer 
fan bo fubftitute > for thofe moderns, who in or- 
dor to create furprixe have invented capricious 
briajg* to produce extravagant events above the 
raacb off httman powers, and below the dignity 
of dWney violate our reaibiiy whiHt they ftruggle 
toamttfe ootf fancy; but the Pagan theorift can> 
find a deity for every purpofe without giving 
feamhd to the believer, or revolting the philofo- 
pher. 

Amongft the numberlefc excellencies of the 
IMad there 19 none more to be admired than die 
corveA precision, with which Homer draws his 
cbaraders and prefervet them uniformly through 

Vot. I. L the 
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{he poem ; an excellence, in which Virgil and 
the Roman poets in general are greatly his in- 
feriors: With Homer's heroes we have more 
than hiftorical acquaintance, we are made inti* 
mate with their habits and manners, and when- 
ever he withdraws them for a time, we are 
certain upon the next meeting to recognize 
and acknowledge the fame chara&eriftic traces 
that feparate each individual fo decidedly from , 
all others i — But it is time to return to our 
hiftory* 

. - After the death of Meneftheus the crown of 
Athens returned into the family of Thefeus, and 
Demophon his fon, who alfo was prefent at the 
fiege of Troy, fucceeded to his inheritance: 
Oxyntes, Aphidas, and Thymsetes reigned in 
fucceflion after Demophon, and the line of the 
Erechthidae expired in the perfon of Thymaetes. 
This was a remarkable revolution* for that fa- 
mily had poflefled the throne of Athens for a 
period of four hundred and twenty-nine years. 
The monarchy, properly fo called, was now 
drawing to its conclufion j Melanthus, who fuc- 
ceeded to Thymaetes, was a Meflenian and a 
defcendant from Neletis.; he had been expelled 
from Mefl'ene by the Heraclidae* and had taken 
refuge in the Athenian ftate; he obtained the 
crow;> by very honourable means ; Thymaetes, 
5 being 
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being challenged to fingle combat by Xanthus 
king of Bceotia,' declined the challenge ; Melan- 
thus accepted it in his (lead, flew Xanthus, and 
obtained the crown of Athens in reward for his 
fitccefs ; at his death it devolved to his fon Co- 
drus. The manner in which this prince devoted 
himfelf to death for his country fcarce needs a 
recital, but it is not generally known that Co- 
drus was in a very advanced age, when this 
event took place, and moreover that the Atheni- 
ans urged him to the deed upon the report of 
Cleomantis, a citizen of Delphi, who made them 
acquainted with the anfwer of the oracle touch- 
ing the conditions, on which vi&ory was to be 
obtained. The Athenians, having prevailed 
with Codrus to embrace the fatal conditions of 
their deliverance, facrificed their aged monarch, 
and impreffed with the perfuafion that Apollo 
would verify his predi&ion, fought and over- 
came their enemy. 

Codrus being dead, the government of Athens 
underwent a material revolution, for the popular 
party, pretending a refpect to his memory, put 
forward a decree prohibiting any other perfon to 
reign in Athens by the title of King j the change 
however for the prefent was more nominal than 
eflential, for they did not alter the fucceffion, nor 
materially reduce the power of the monarchy. 
L 2 The 
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Th* Prince, or perpetual A^chpi?, (for ea/:h title 
is u/ed occasionally) held the government for 
ljfe, fubjpS notwithfrandjng to account to th(? 
fta^e for his administration of* public afljairs. 

Medon, fan of Coclrus, (hcceededtq,his father 
Iff this new tide : Thirteen princes reigned un- 
der this defcription from Medon to Alcmaeoa 
inclufive^ comprehending a period of three hun- 
dred and feven years. 

Som^ authorities maintain that Homer camfc 
to Athens in the time of Medon, anpl was hot 
pltatyy received by that prince ; but it is gene- 
rally thought the age of Homer dops not anftyer 
to this date, and that he was born about two 
hundred years after the fiege of Troy ; this.feH$ 
within thp time of Archippus, grandfon of Me- 
don, and third perpetual archon ; in the begin- 
ning of whpfe reign Hefiod was born ; Homer 
fome few years after at the clofe of it: Archip- 
pus reigned nineteen years ; and this aera feemj 
eftabljfhed by the beft chronologifts. 

Archippus, at the conclufion of whofe admi r 
niftration we have placed the birth of Homer, 
was fucceeded by Therfippus, who heM the go- 
vernment of Athens for a long incumbency of 
forty-one. years, and he was fucceeded by Prjpr- 
bas, who was thirty years archon > in the period. 

of 
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of theft feVehty-orife yearns we hive the At&teh&h 
aera of the life of Hom'er. 

litis hotter ttiuft ill fomfe degree be left to 
Spihfoh, forbtfor* the inffitiiribn^toOlyriipi- 
&3s the Grecian chronicles are fo v^gufe and ob- 
fenre that tftte J&efcife age of Homer will for cvA 
remain a fubjfca *tf icbhjcsftuite. Thfe aboVe p& 
nod has at feaft thft merit of holding a middle 
face between their opinions, Md fupjibfe hfe 
WaS born fooh after tire fiege of Tf ojr and iucli 
is cotttfertd he Was contemporary With LycurguS, 
fhelalfc Mr, Robert Wood, in his eflay oh the 
©rigihal genius and writing* of Itoiher^ inclined 
to thjiik the Iliad and Odyfley Ttere fihiffiei 
about half a century after the ca'ptifre of 1"roy ; 
he has offered intferhal evidertce in fupport pf 
this opihiort ih tloiher's accbuttt of the family 
of Aneas, alid his argument is acute afid criti- 
eal : They, who" make him cbritehipbfaiy witft 
Lyfcurgus, havfe internal evidence a'gaiiift thfem, 
Which, though perhaps it does hot fei*v§ to efta- 
Wiih Mr. Wood's pofition, ceftaihly confutes 
the lattfejr chroholbgifts. Ariftbtle places Homer 
ih the fame epoch with Iphitus and the firft 
CMyifipiad, but he refts his cbnje&Ure upon the 
ifrfcakeft df all arguments ; whilft th<e beft author 
fitW$l as well as the ftiajority in number, pbih$ 

1*3 *> 
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to the period which 1 have fuggefted ; and here 
for the prefent I will leave it. 

The laft but one of the perpetual archons was 
iEfchylus, and in the fecond year of his go- 
vernment the . Olympiads were firft inftituted 
by Iphitus at Elis; from this period we fhall 
proceed with greater chronological precifion. 

The fucceflbr of ^fchylus and the laft of the 
perpetual archons was Alcmaeon. The people 
of Athens had new-modelled their government 
upon the death of Codrus by abolifhing the title 
of King, and reducing their chief magistrate to 
be in facT: rather the firft fubjeft of the ftate> 
than the monarch : This regulation appears to 
have been effected without any ftruggle an the 
part of the reigning family ; thirteen archons in 
fucceffion had now been permitted to hold the 
government for life, when upon the expiration 
of Alcmaeon's adminiftration, the people thought 
fit by a frefli reform to limit the duration of the 
chief magiftracy to the term often years. Cha- 
rops, brother of Alcmaeon and fon of -/Efchylus, 
was the firft decennial archon ; and this revolution 
took place in the firft year of die feventh Olym- 
piad. Whilft the Athenian ftate was by thefe 
fteps enlarging its liberties, Romulus and Remus 
were forming the embryo of a mighty empire fated 
in the courfe of time to become miftrefs of the 

world j 
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-yvorld ; thefe adventurers vcollefted a body of 
Latin fhepherds, amongft whom they had been 
educated, and, fettling themfelves oh the Pala- 
tine Mounty became the founders of Rome: 
This evejnt is fuppofed to fall within the period 
of the feventh Olympiad, when Charops was 
decennial archon. It is generally fuppofed that 
this mighty empire was fet in motion from jofie 
ipark, which Greece had fcattered from the. con- 
flagration of Trpy, : and which lighted onuthe 
{bores of Italy,, where jf. was kept- alive, far more 
than four centuries, taH- Rome, was founded; 
hut &neas'$ Italian colonization is a very-quef- 
tionable point, and I^am inclined tq^grte with 
Mr. Wood in his treafcife abpvementioiied* that 
the posterity pf. iErfieas did not migrate 1 iritQ 
Italy, but eftablUhed themfelves initthc.Troade 
and reigned over the fcattered remains of the 
Trojans after the deftru£tion of.Ituun*. -..' % 
.. ^revolution of eighteen: .Olympiads produced 
3 -thiid change., in the constitution of: r the"\Athe*- 
riian government in favour of popular ireedomi 
by limiting the archons to one year, making the. 
rrfagiftracy annual ; Neither was. this all, for the 
sommarifi was no lodges .lodged in the. hands' of 
one perfon only, but of nine, the firft of which 
was ftiled by pre-eminence Archon, and from 
him the year had its name ; the fecond, intitled 
* : y \; * L 4 Bafileus, 
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Bafdeus, took charge of religious ceremonies, 
and the Pokmarc, or third in office, had the 
cenduft of military affairs, wWflj ail civil and 
judicial bufmefs was referred to, die iseM- 
cil of the remaining fix, called Tbefitnoth^to. 
None but pure Athenians of th*ee defcents 
could be <&oTenbylot into this council) an oa& 
of office was admiiiiftered to thctn publicly in 
the portico xf the palace, purporting that they 
wfculd execute the laws with juftice and fidelity, 
and take no gifts either from their clients or the 
people at large. When they had performed 
their annual function*, and acquitted themfelves 
without impeachment, they were .in courfe ag- 
gregated to the Areopagus, and held that dig* 
nity for life. Every $ing relating to the c*re 
of orphans and widows, or the eftates of minors, 
was vetted in the principal magiftrate, properly 
ftiled Archon ; he had the charge of divorces 
and die fuperifiteqdance of the parents and chil- 
' dren of foldicrs, who fell in battle, and of all 
fuch citizens whQ were maintained at the pub-r 
lie charge. 

Of thefe annual arthons Creon was die firft, 
and was ejected about the twenty-fourth Olvm-r 



n° xvn. 
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THE Athenian ftate continued to be go-; 
verned by annual archons according to the 
*u4mtfon made in its confutation in the twenty- 
fourth Olympiad, without any thing occurring 
of importance to merit a recital from the time 
of Creon to the administration of Draco in the 
thirty-ninth Olympiad. The Athenians, having 
nediiced the monarchical power to the molt di- 
minutive pf all kingly reprefentatives an annual 
archon, had to all appearance 4 effe£hially efta- 
blifhed their liberties ; but it has been the fate, of 
freedom to be turned into abufe in all ages, and 
the licentioufnefs of the people now feemed in 
more want of reform, than the prerogative of the 
Jang had been in the moft arbitrary times. The 
moral purity of Draco's manners, and the fterrt 
inflexibility of his temper fitted him for an office, 
that required both rigorous virtue and refolute 
difpatch, for his time was fhort and his talk la- 
borious and full of danger : Had his power been 
permanent, it is probable he would have quali- 
fied the feverity of thofe famous laws, which 
from their fanguinary nature were figuratively 
faid to be Written in blood, and it is certain tfoey 
breathe a fpirit calculated rather for the extinc- 
tion 
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tion of fociety, than for its reformation. We 
muft however admit the difficulty of deviling 
any code of penal ftatutes, by which degrees of 
punifhment fliall be equitably proportioned to 
degrees of offence. We have no experience or 
hiftory of any fuch code now exifting, or that 
ever did exift. A citizen of the world will not 
eftimate crimes and offences by the fame rule 
and ftandard as a citizen of any one particular 
community will ; local circumftances will give 
fainter or deeper colourings to crimes according 
to the peculiar conftitution of the ftate, againft 
which they are committed : The Athenians in 
the time of Draco were governed by annual ma* 
giftrates, the adminiftration of thefe magiftrates 
was made fubject to popular enquiry upon its 
termination ; they had expunged from their con- 
ftitution the wholcfome though high-founding 
principle, that a king cannot do wrong ; .it. was 
now become fcarce poflible that -his fubftitute 
could do right j the people fat in judgment on— = 
their governors, and many of the moft virtuous^ 
citizens in the ftate fuffered under their fen— 
tence : Fear reftraincd the timid from exertion^ 
and the allurements of power debauched the in— 
terefted and ambitious from their dutyj whilft 
the magiftrate aimed at popularity, the people 
became intolerably licentious. The- rigour of 

Draco 
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Draco imprefles us with a high idea of his pu- 
rity of principle $ his abhorrence of the abufes 
of his predeceflbrs in office, and his indignation 
agajnft the depravity of his fellow-citizens em* 
bittered; his mind, and made him rather a mifaor 
thrope, than a ftatefman, 

Draco feems to have confidered the commit, 
fion of crimes, not in proportion to their offence 
jigainft fociety, but according to the principle of 
the criminal, holding a tranfgreflbr equally guil- 
ty, whether he broke the law in the leaft tittl^ 
or in its greateft extent ; for hfe punifhed indif- 
criminately with death in both cafes : In this 
there is as little wifdom as mercy, and it is to 
the honour of Solon that he revoked fuch un* 
diftinguifliing and bloody laws. Juftly to afcer- 
tain and define the various degrees of human 
depravity is impracticable for thofe who cannot 
fearch the human heart; nor in the nature of 
things is it poflible for any man, or council of 
pien, to form a fyftem of puniftiments to meet 
the feveral degrees and definitions, ctf crimes with 
proportioned retribution : Sentence of death is 
at once the high'eft exertion of authority one 
fellow-creature can exercife over another and 
the heavieft atoneijient any offender can make 
to the laws of that fociety, in which he is inlift- 
ed ; Draco excufed hinifelf frpm the charge oiF 

indifcriminate 
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indifcriminate rigour by pleading ttiM lie eetrid 
devife no punifhmettt greater than <tea& ; ftfe 
nature of die plea gives an ihftght into die chlu 
rafter of the man* that needs no comment | it is 
plain however that he had no ictea of *ggr*v*liftig 
death by tortures ; he did not know, or titimM 
not prafiife, thofe deteftabkartt artdYefindtlfchts, 
which now prevail in too marty parts 6f flVfe €HK£» 
tian world, of extorting criminations and cbtlfefe 
fions by heighttning the agonies of dekth. Th4 
flnrt duration of his authority, as I before obfer* * 
ed, precipitated htm upon thfs fyftem *f ftVctfty, 
Which time and reflection wouM probably havd 
corrected : A hafty reformer i* equally to btJ 
dreaded with a deliberate tyrant ; legal crtlclty 
is of all moft terrible j a law once made fc thadtf 
to be executed; the will of the judge cannot 
mitigate it, and the power of the fovereign can 
only releafe from puni foment, but not apportion 
or modify it : Herein confifts the irrfepafebk 
defeel of all eftablifhed rules of fixed pUnifli* 
ment j to include different degrees of criminality 
under one and the fame degree of penalty Is not 
#ri£ equity, but to live without laws at the 
arbitrary difpofal of any human tribunal is flavety 
of the moft infupportable fort. 

By Draco's laws an Athenian was equally 
guilty of death, whether he pilfered a cabbage or 

murdered 
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qjHrcjejced a. citizen, : Horrible decree ! If the 
principle, o/ pMoiflupeitf does not confift in re- 
TCagUHg, what i£ paft* but in preventing the cul- 
prit from jesting and the community from 
filtering &e life or any other offence from ths 
Ctfnc perfon, it may well be doubted if dearth, 
wed bo infliflgd in any cafe ;, die terror of ex-» 
amplf, not; the fpiri* of revenge, giuft conftitute 
tfc ncceflfty Qf fuch a mode of punUhroent, if 
any nec«ffi.ty exiftfrj but if puni(bment& may be> 
devifed, by wbkh. guilty perfons (hall be ma4* 
to. atone to focjety without cutting them froox 
it^ and if tfeefe punishments may be fuch a$ fhatt 
dgt^i; an4 ter.rtfy the evil-minded equally with 
de^th. itfel^ policy, independent of religion, wiJi 
be- interested to adopt them* 

It was. nQt to be expected that the Athenians. 
would be remedied by fuch fang ui nary laws as, 
thefe of Draco, and they had been in operation 
ncady half a. century, when Solon in the third 
year, of the forty-fixth Olympiad found the peo- 
pic in as much need of reformation, as Draco 
did in the beginning of the thirty-fifth Olym- 
piad.. 

Solon was of noble birth and of an eleyated 

foul ; he was a friend to liberty, bttf a lover of 

order ; defcended from Codrus, he was a patriot 

by inheritance 5 though he was a great adept in 

8 the 
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the philofophy of the times, it neither foured his 
manners nor left him without attention to the 
public : When he withdrew himfelf from tht 
world for the purpofes of ftudy and contempla- 
tion, it was to render himfelf a more ufefiil citi- 
zen on his return to fociety : With a fortune 
rather below mediocrity he had fuch a fpirit of 
beneficence and generofity, that he was obliged 
in his youth to apply himfelf to commerce to 
fupport his independence: Solon's philofophy 
did not boaft any unnatural contempt of pain or 
pleafure ; he affe&ed no apathy ; on the cohtrary, 
when he was reproached for weeping at the 
death of his fon, as if it was unbecoming of a 
wife man to bewail an evil he could not reme- 
dy, he anfwered with a modeft fcnfibility 6f his 
weaknefs, that it was on that very account he 
did bewail it. 

The anecdote Plutarch gives us of Solon's in- 
terview with his contemporary Thales, and the 
filly method that philofopher took for convincing 
Solon of the advantages of celibacy by employ- 
ing a fellow to make a falfe report to him of 
his fon's death, heightens our affection for the 
man, without lowering our refpeel for the fage : 
Thales in the true fpirit of fophifm triumphed in 
the fuperiority of his wifdom by avoiding thofe 
connections, which foften the human heart, and 

vainly 
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vainly fuppofed he funk the dignity of Solon's 
character by expofmg to ridicule the tender 
feelings of the father. 

• Thfe Athenians were exhaufted by a tedious 
and unprofperous war with the people of Me- 
gara 5 the important ifland of Salamis was loft, 
2nd Aieh Was their defpair of ever recovering it^ 
that they pafled a law for making it a capital' 
oflence in any citizen to propofe the retaking 
it; Solon, who regarded this degrading edift 
with honeft indignation, feigned himfelf infane 
and rufhing into the forum harangued the po- 
pulace, abrogated the edi& and declared war 
againft the Megarenfians : On this occafion he 
addrefled the people in elegiac verfes of his 
own composing, one hundred in number; the 
power of his mufe prevailed, for it was great ; 
the people gave him the command of an expedi- 
tion againft Salamis, in which he had the good 
fortune to reduce that ifland and re-annex it to 
hi9 country, which had made fuch public avowal 
of its defpair. 

Solon is fo highly celebrated as a poet, that- 
fome ancient authorities have equalled him to 
Hefiod and even to Homer : We have few and 
"Ball remains, but many teftimonies of his wri- . 
tings; in particular we arc informed, that he 
compofed five thoufand verfes on the common- 

" '.- ; wealth 
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wealth of Athens, recording the trao&Aian* W 
his own time, not as a hiftory in prsift, Vnt k» 
defence of himfclf, and with the view to enco** 
ta^e his countrymen to periift in a courfc *f 
public virtue and private morality. Ho wrttft 
iambics alfo and odes > and compofed qven hk 
laws in verfe, of which Plutarch has Rioted At 
ocerdium. 

He employed ftratagetn in the r«du£tien f£ 
the ifland of Salanvis, but as the celebrated Pifi- 
ftratus was joined with him in this enterprise* 
it nsufl not be diiguifed tfct fome authorities 
give the fuccefs of the expedition to Pififtratfti** 
both were men of confummate addreft and re- 
fottrce, and each no doubt had his (hare of merit 
in the fervice ; the reputation Solon gained by 
this event was ftill increafcd by his conduct in 
the defence of the famous temple of Delphi 
againft the facrilcgious Cirrhaeans; though he 
was only afleflbr to the general Clifthenes the 
Sicyonian in this campaign, the fuccefsful ter- 
mination of the war by the capture of Cirrh* 
was univerfally attributed to Solon, 

Athens was now rent by popular feuds zni 
diflenfions ; the commonwealth was in imminent 
peril, every thing tending to civil tumult mi 
confufion, and the people in a ftate little (hort 
of abfolute amrchy: In this extremity every 

eye 
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eye was turned towards Solon and he was defi- 
ed archon by the general voice of his fellow- 
titizens. It was now not only in his power to 
make himfelf abfolute matter of the ftate, and to 
eftablifh that tyranny in his own perfon, which 
he lived to fee Pififtratus afpire to and obtain, 
but that ftep was alfo prefled upon him by the 
unanimous folicitation of his friends and the 
public at large; religion had its (hare in the 
temptation, for the temple of Delphi uttered its 
Oracular decree for his afluming the fupreme 
power in Athens, and when he withftood the 
dazzling offer he had to combat the reproaches 
and invefAives of all parties for refufing it, A 
magnanimity that was proof againft temptation 
was not to be fhaken by calumny ; fupported by 
confcious integrity he oppofed the torrent, and 
contenting himfelf with the limited authority of 
an annual magiftracy, framed and publifhed thofe 
mild and falutary ordinances, which have en- 
deared his name to all pofterity. Afenongft the 
pacifying meafures of his government he found 
it expedient to relieve the people by an ordinance 
for the remiflion of debts of a certain defcription ? 
ftis a£t raifed a ftorm of oppofition and abufe 
from all the rich and ufurious againft his admi- 
ftiftration, and fome who had been his intimates 
took part in the faftion, and began to perfecute 
Vot. L M him 
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him in the bittcrcft manner, charging him with 
the meannefs of exempting himfclf a* a creditor 
from the conditions of tjic a# ; he ft>on turned 
the odium of the charge upon ^hc contrivers of 
it by giving public proof to th<; city that h$ 
himfclf had been the nr(r t who obeyed hjy owi> 
law, and remitted a confidcrablc Aim to his 
debtors 5 this proof of his difintcrcftcdncfs sp 4 
creditor convinced his countrymen of his up- 
rightnefs as a Jcgiflatory and hq rofp the higher 
in their cftccm for the malevolent attack he had, 
fo fully jepulfcd : Rcafbn and public gratitufc 
at length prevailed, and the voice of faitjpn be- 
ing put to filcncc, the whole cure of the com- 
monwealth was furrendcred into his hands to be 
regulated and reformed according to. his wiiHonf. 
and difcrction, 

Solon, though too magnanimous to accept 
the title of king, was too good a citizen to de- 
cline the truft, and now it was that he abrogated 
all Draco's fanguinary laws, except thofe that 
afFcftcd murderers : This, as I before obferve^ 
occurred in the courfc of the forty-fixjth Olymf 
piad ; he arranged the people. into four claflcs ac- 
cording to the different prpportiqns of their pro* 
pcrty ; he crcftcd the principal council of thfl 
Arcopagitcs \yjth inferior courts for. the admini* 
ftration of law and jufticc, andpUjUiflicjJ hi* fa- 

m^us 
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tnous mamfefto for rendering infamous aU per-* 
fons, who in civil feditions fhould remain fpedsu 
tors of their country's danger by a criminal neu- 
trality ; he eoa&ed many wholefome regulations 
teJpe&ing marriages, tending to the enemfe «f 
population ; he fupprefled libels, and made idle* 
nefs punifhable by law; he put under certain 
difabilities parents, who were convi£ted of hav- 
ing grofly negle&ed the education of their fa- 
milies, and reftrained by fumptuary laws every 
fpecies of public eXcefc. Many more of his 
laws might be enumerated, if it were neceuary 
to enlarge upon fails fo generally known, but it 
will fuffice to mention, that when he had com- 
pleated his code, he bound the fenators to the 
observance of what it contained by the folemneft 
oath he could devife, and cauiing his laws to be 
engraven on tables of woody hung them up in 
the public courts that no man might plead ig- 
norance. 

. The nature of this oath is curious ; the fena- 
tor was led up to a ponderous ftone preferved 
in the forum \ there the oath was publicly ad- 
miniftcred, and the obligation of it was, that he 
fljould dedicate a piece of gold to the temple of 
Delphi of equal weight with the ftone if he was 
proved guilty of having violated his oath : Not 
content with thus fwearing the judges and fena- 
M a tors 
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tors to the faithful adminiftration of his laws, he 
tlfo bound the people by oath to their due ob- 
servance* and having done all this with a tem- 
pcr and prudence, particularly expreffive of his 
character, Solon took his leave of Athens and 
fit out upon his travels into Egypt* 



N # XVIII. 



ALTHOUGH the wifdom and magfcu 
nimity of Solon are confpicuous in every 
a&ion of his life, which hiftory has tranfmitted 
to us, nothing is nlore worthy of oiir admiration 
and praife than the circilmftance laft recorded of 
his feceflion from Athens. 

It is not neceflary to foll6w Mm in his travels, 
in which after fome time fpent in vifiting Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Lydia, he obeyed the fummons 
of his fellow-citizens and returned to Athens : 
That city during his abfence had been diftrtuted 
by furious and contending faAioiis: Lvcufgixs 
headed one party, Megaclts fen of Alcm*on 
another, and Pififtratus was leader of a third, in 
which was included nearly the whole inferior or- 
der of the people t All thefe parties neverthcleft 
preferved a refpeft for their ancient benefe&of 

and 
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ind lawgiver, and he fpared ho pains in return 
do affuage and compofe the diforders of the ftate, 
rat in vain ; age indeed had not yet deprived him 
>f his mental faculties, but his corporeal ones 
rare 'debilitated, and the crifis called for more 
w&ivity than he was" how capable of exerting; 
xer could no longer fpeak in public nor addrefs 
he people in the forum, as he was accuftomed to 
lo 5 he tried his influence feparately and in pri- 
vate with the leaders of the feveraj fe&ions : Pi- 
iftratus, whofe manners were of the gendeft 
kind, affe&ed to receive the advice and counfels 
of Solon with great external refpeft, but ambi- 
tion had taken too firm hold of his heart and he 
had laid his plans too deep to be diverted from 
diem by the patriotic difcourfes of this venerable 
citizen ; the fagacity of Solon penetrated his de- 
figns, and when he was convinced of his diflimti- 
lation, and faw the liberties, of his country on 
die point of being overthrown by this artfbl de- 
magogue, he came into open court in military 
array, &nd prefented himfelf to the aflembly ready 
to head the friends of their country, and expel 
Pififtratus by force of arms ; The noble effort 
Was too late, for the fpiritof the people was loft, 
and all men feemed difpoied to furrender them* 
felves without refiftance to the ufurper. Solon, 
fending that he could not roufe thim to a confix 
M 3 deration 
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deration; of their ancient dignity mt injure 
diem witb a becoming fenfe of the value of b» 
berty, laid afide hi* arm** and fuipeading them 
at the door of the Court-houfe v took a fcort hut 
pathetic leave of Athens*, and onee agaiaretbed 
into voluntary baaUhmeat ; Whither is not <& 
fiin&ly ascertained j many preffiny imkatiant 
were a<Mccffled to him fro» different parts, and 
I am inclined to think he accepted that of Ctm* 
fus king of Lydia» and that be clofad an iihM* 
oua lift ia extreme old age in the ifland ofCy* 
prus* His afhes by hia fxpreia direction mere 
tranfporM4 to hia native yiand of Salami* aad 
there depofited. The Athenian* efefled hie 4a» 
tue. ia brafi, but Pififtmtua revoked hia laws: 
The laws of Draco, notwithftaadiftg their feve-» 
rity, were ia execution far a longer period than 
the mild and prudent ordinances of Sokvt* The 
people it is true never wholly forfeited their re* 
fpett for this excellent perfog* but they were un* 
worthy of him y evea Pififtmtua amid& the ftrug* 
gks of ambition offered no ipfult to hia perion* 
and every country,, which hi* fame had reached, 
presented an afyhtm ta the venerable exile* 

As an orator Solon Jjkupfe high in point of 
merit*, and fiffk ia order of time ; A* a poet, km 
geniua was fublime, various, and fluent; ta fisb* 
jefts qf f)8m> and fonoy hr w.ver dealt $ hut, 

though 
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Adttgh tt chbfe His topics wi& tfie gravity of a 
ftdtefittart, irfd RAndled them with the fidelity 6lF 
itt tiittoHan, fie cbmpofed with arcfour, and never 
feffed t<> ,fire Ms hearers with the recitation ojf 
fifi fcdeifts : He is fuppofed t<i have reprob'atedj 
ffifc dfdnia, Biif, if this be a Ja<% we may ^elf 
tbficlude, fKat il Was the' bl3 corrupt maTque of 
Sacchus ahc( the Sityrs, of which he fighifieil his 
&<ti&e, arid in this lie is warranted. In two ex- 
f&fitioris, where he had a military command, he 
frns eminently fuccefsfiil, and gained a high de- 
gree of glory : No ffateiman ever flood ui times 
more perilous, no citizen ever refitted more al- 
luring offers of amBitioii, and no legirfator ever* 
regulated a more diforderly community : 'flio. 
devoted to the ftudy of philofophy, and a great 
matter in the early fcience of tne times, he mix- 
ii with cheaffuthers in fociety^ w£s friendly ana 
iofiviviai, and aid not Kola baclTfrom jhpfe texi- 
<!er ties and attachments, which ^ponhe<& a man 
fd ffie world, and whicK by fome have tten con- 
filtered incompatible with a life devoted to wi£- 
torn and fublime philoiophy : Strifi in his morals 
as'Efraco, he was riot like him dilfpofed to put 
cf lmihals to death, wKifft there was any hope of 
conducing them by gentle meafures- 19 repent- 
ance: His modefty was natural and unatte&ed, 
antf though h~e was generally filerit in company, 
M4 his 
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his (Hence threw no damp upon feftivity, for it 
did not favour of fullcnnefs, and he was known 
to be a friend to the ufe of wine with freedom, 
but without excefs : At the meeting of the (even 
celebrated (ages (his contemporaries and col- 
leagues in wifdom) when they were entertained 
by Periander at Corinth, the golden fclver, which 
the Mtfeflan fifhcrmen had dragged out of the 
fea in their net, and which the Delphic oracle 
upon reference of the controverfy had decreed tQ 
the wifeft man of the age, was by general fuffragc 
given. to Solon ; each perfon, with becoming de- 
ference to. the others, had feverally declined the 
prize, but Solon was at length conftrained to re- 
ceive it by concurrent vote of the whole aflem- 
bly. 

Hiftorians are not agreed upon the exa& time, 
of Solon's departure from Athens, and fome 
maintain that he continued there till his death $ 
this is not. probable; but the refult of the act* 
counts puts it out of doubt that he remaipe4 
there, whilft there was any hope of compofing 
the difturbances of the ftate, and of refloring 
its tranquillity and freedom under the prudent re- 
gulations he had eftabliihcd, wheji he was Ar« 
phon. 

But nd fopner had this excellent citizen turn- 
ed his back upon Athens, than all thefe hopes 

periihed 
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perifhed and univerfal defpair took place; the 
degeneracy of the people became incurable, and 
no one was found with authority or zeal to op- 
pofe, the approaching revolution : Though Solon 
was far in the decline of life, yet if there had 
been any public virtue fubfifting^ the liberty of 
Athens had not been loft without a ftruggle; 
but,, although neutrality in civil commotions, had 
been declared infamous and criminal by the laws 
of Solon, the populace through defpair or indo- 
lence declined the conteft and held themfeJvea 
jit readinefe to. receive a matter in either of the 
contending partifans, who fhould prevail over his 
competitors. : 

; . Fortune and fuperior addrefs :at length decided 
the prize of ambition to Pififtratus, and his party, 
for be poflefled every qualification that could re- 
commend hini to the public ; of infinuating man- 
ners, with a beautiful and commanding perfon, 
he was gallant, eloquent, and munificent ; no man 
acquitted hinifelf more gracefully as a public 
fpeajcer, and when Pericles in aftertimes alarmed 
the jealoufy of the Athenians, the refemblancche 
bore to Pififtratus in eloquence) as well as in 
features : was fo ftriking, that he was univerfally 
called the Second Pijijiratus^ and the comic poets 
in their fatirical allufions exhibited him. on the 
ftlgs by that name and chara£ler P 

' Whilft 
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Whilft theft patty ftruggle* Were lit Mptntt* 
Ptftftratus ufed an artifice for recommending 
Wmfelf to the people, which wti <fccHWe ih hM 
frvour : One day on a fiiddcn he rafted Into tM 
forum* where the citizens were sffeitibltf* * if 
be had been flying from aflaffiria* Whd WeM M 
poffuit of him, and presented hirtfeif to puWfc 
view defaced with wounds* and ttvefed wWl 
Mood * he was mounted in hit Aarfcrt, ftftd ft* 
nudes that drew him were ftreAmirig wt* trfooU 
at well ai himfcrtf : The crowd risked itftftfj 
him, and in Ait filiation with** wiptag MM 
wound* or demounting from hit efetrietj te ft** 
rangued the forum ; he told them 41* h*6 fitt 
inftant efcepttf from the aftffinating fW6M of 
Ae nobles, who had cruelty attempted t» 4tfftty 
the maft of dte people for hit *fl9\4ty to OpfNtftrig 
the eaa&ont of fordid creditors ataf ufiirleM 
tyrants : Hit tears* his fuffferingsj the betfuty of 
his perfon new ftreamtng With blood, wMcH h6 
had fpile in their csufe, his military fctvfeet at 
Ifctegara, and his protections of zfft&kri to the 
ptopte f in who* deibnee he fofertinfy prbtfcfleif t 
determination to petfift or perift* atf (dfcdfte* 
formed focfc an tfddtoft to the pa/Hens, uW ^ 
fated fuck * pidfoit to the eye, €t*t iter* ittt- 
ftftibly rtfWting. 
Though it too* appeared {fr jfrddj tfiat die 

whole 
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whole was artifice, and that all thefe wounds 
about himfeif and his muler were of his own 
giving for the impreffion of the moment, ftffl 
die moment fared his purpofe, and in the heat 
of popular tumult he obtained a decree for grant- 
ing him a body-guard, not armed as foldiers, 
but with ftickfr and clubs : At the head of this 
defperate rabble he loft no time in forcing Ms 
way into the citadel, and took pofleCion of it and 
the commonwealth in the feme moment: He 
next proceeded to exile the moft powerful and 
tbooxious of hist opponents. Megacfes and Ly- 
curgos wiA their immediate adherents either fled 
Avm tie city pr were forcibly driven out of if; 
the- mvohitkm wascompteat. 

The tumult having fubfided, Pififtratus began 
ft* tack around bin*, and ta take his mea&res for 
focuriftg him&If in the autbontphe had feized: 
For tfa»* purpofe he augmented his body-guard, 
which* as they were ftrft voted 2 to him, confided 
ewly of fifty 5 dhefe he endeavoured to attach to 
fata perfon by liberal payments, and whilft he 
equiptthem at all points- like feicRers, he put a 
cmmmg ftrstagem in» practice by which- he coif* 
tstved to* feme all the private arms- of the citiaem 
and totally dififtantled Athens : He ufed fefe ce- 
remony witb the nobles, for he ftripped them df 
iiH weapons ofoflcneeeperijr and by force; awd 

now 
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now he found himfelf, as he believed, in fife 
pofleffion of the fovereign power. and throne of 
Athens. 

This pafled in the fifty-firft Olympiad, when 
.Comias was archon. 

It rarely happens that dominion, rapidly ob- 
tained, proves firmly eftabliflied. The fa&ions 
of Megacles and Lycurgus were broken by this 
revolution, but not exdnguifhed, and Pififtratus 
cither could not prevent their re^-uniting, or per- 
haps over-fecurity made him inattentive to their 
. movements : He enjoyed his power for a (hoxt 
time, and was in his turn driven out of Athens 
hy thofe be had exiled, and bis effe#$ were 
put up to public faje, as the property of anout- 
.law. ■:■.•-•.. 

Megacles and Lycurgus now divided the go- 
vernment between them ; this" was a fyftem that 
foon wrought its own overthrow ; and Megacles, 
finding his party the weaker, invited Fififtratus to 
return to Athens, vainly imagining he could lull 
bis ambition and fecure him to his intereft by giv* 
ing him his daughter Caefyra in marriage.. Pifi* 
.ftratus accepted the terms, and obeyed the wel- 
come recal, but it was in fuch a manner, as might 
have put the weakeft man upon his guard, for his 
return and entrance into Athens were accompa- 
nied by one of the moft barefaced attacks upon 

public 
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public credulity and fuperftition, that is to be 
found in the hiftory of man. 

He had already fucceeded in feveral hardy 
fbatagems, and all had been difcovered after 
hey had ferved his purpofes. His pretended af- 
affiliation, his contrivances for arming his body- 
guard and for difarming the citizens at large, 
were all well known to the people, fo that he 
nuft have taken a very nice meafure of their 
bBy and blindnefs, when upon his entering the 
tfty he undertook to bring in his train a woman, 
tertied Phaea, whom he drefled in the habit of 
he goddefs Minerva, and impofed her on the 
ortgar for their tutelar deity in perfon : He had 
nftru&ed her how to addrefs the people in his 
>ehalf, commanding them to rejnftate him in his 
>ower, and open the gates of the citadel at his 
ipproach : The lady was fufficiently perfonable 
"or the character (he aflumed, and, as a proof of 
ier divinity, was of coloflal ftature : Extravagant 
Ls the experiment may feem, it fucceeded in alf 
xrints; the human deity was obeyed, and the 
ngenious demagogue carried all before him: 
This Grecian Joan of Arc received the adora- 
ion of the fuperftitious vulgar in public, and the 
rratefiil carefles of the exulting tyrant in private : 
Fhe lady was not of very diftinguiflied birth and 
brtune, for before flie took iipon her the cha- 
racter 
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rafter of a goddefc (be condescended to the mor- 
tal occupation of a flower-girl, and made gar* 
lands after the cuftom of the Greeks' for feafts 
and merry-makings: Pififtratus rewarded her 
liberally by giving her in marriage to his Jon 
Hipparchus? a commodious refource for dtf* 
pofuig of a caft-off goddefcj as for himfeH^ he 
was engaged to Caefyra : Phsea's marriage with 
Hipparchus foon convinced the world that fhe 
was a mortal, but Pififtratus gave himfelf no 
concern to prevent the difcovery ; in procefs of 
time it came to pais, upon Pififtratus's fecond 
expulfion, that Phaea was publicly impeached and 
condemned upon the charge of Lefis Maje/Uttiu 



N° XIX. 

PISISTRATUS had been five years ul 
exile, when Megacles brought about his 
cecal, and vainly thought to fix him in his inte- 
reft by giving him his daughter Caefyra in mar* 
xiage \ fuch alliances rarely anfwer the political 
ends for which they are made : Pifiitratus had 
feveral fons by his firft wife, and having re* 
eitabliflied himfelf in the tyranny after the man- 
8 iter 
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ner we have been defcribing, and heftowed his 
favorite, Phaea upon his fon Hipparchus, he took 
t!w <fougHt#i' of Megacles as the condition of hi? 
coAtraft with ber father, but with a fixed deter* 
HMnatipci agairdLa fecand family, whofc prete»? 
ftojps wight come in competition with thofe of 
his cbfldcen by hi$ firft marriage, in whofe favour 
h<e wiih/?d to fe<?ure the fucccffion, and who both 
1$ a$e and capacity were fit for government, 
iphejpgyer it Should devolve upon them. 

. C^fyra put up with her hufband's neglefl; for 
foipe time, but at length (he imparted her dUguft 
tpher mother, and (he of courfe communicated 
i£ tQ lW[egacles^ Juftly offended by the indignity 
of finch treatment, Megacles immediately took, 
his meafiires. with the enemies of his. fon-in-law v 
fot his. fecond expulfion, prudently difguifing hi& 
i^n£ment, t till he was in a condition to put it 
\fi force : It djd not long efoipe the penetration 
©£ Pififtratus, but when he came to the know- 
ledge of the confpiracy that had, been formed* 

agaiftft his power, he found himfelf and. party 

top,wjeak; to oppofe it, and feeing the hour of 
[ fefety^ made a voluntary abdication by retiring 

igtq^etria without a flxuggle and in the utmofb 

Brecjgitation. 
Mfi^aclqs and- his friends feem to have con* 

(jde?efi;this> feceffioji of Pififtratus. as,, decifive, ox 

elfe 
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elfe die time did not allow them to ibBow it by 
any a£hve meafures for preventing his return : 
Eleven years however paffed and ftill he remain- 
ed an exile from Athens ; old as he was, bis am- 
bition does not feem to have cooled, nor was he 
idle in the interim ; he had an interview with his 
fons in Eretria and concerted meafures with them 
for his reftoration ; he formed alliances with fc- 
veral of the Grecian cities, particularly Thebes 
and Argos, and obtained a feafbnable fupply of 
money, with which he enlifted and took into his 
pay a confidcrable army of mercenaries, and be- 
gan hostilities in the Athenian ftate by feizing 
upon Marathon. This fuccefsfur meafure drew 
out many of his fecret partifans from Athens to 
join him in this place,' where the promifing afpeft 
of his affairs and the popularity of his character 
had induced great numbers to refort to his ftan- 
dard : Thus reinforced he put his army in mo- 
tion and directed his march towards the city. 
'The ruling party at Athens haftily collected 
troops to oppofe his approach and put them un- 
der die command of Leogaras, who no fooner 
took the field againft Pififtratus, than he fuffered 
himfelf and army to be furprized by that experi- 
enced general and fled in diforder over the coun-» 
fry ; the politic conqueror flopped the purfuit 
and difpatched his fons after the fugitives to a£- 

fure 
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fure them of pardon and protedtion, if they would 
go back to their homes and refume their occu- 
pations in peace like good citizens : Pififtratus 
was far advanced in age, and having carried this 
decifive aftion by ftratagem, took every prudent 
precaution for eftablifhing his advantage by feiz- 
ing the fons of the leading partifans in oppofi- 
tion to his government, arid detaining them in 
clofe cuftody as hoftages for the peaceable be- 
haviour of their parents. He conduced himfelf 
on the occafion with fo much temper and judg- 
ment, the fplendor of his talents and the elegance 
of his manners refle&ed fo much luftre on his 
court and country, that his ufurpation was either 
no longer remembered, or remembered without 
averiion and regret 5 in fhort, his genius for go- 
vernment was fuch that no man queftioned his 
right : Even Solon, with all his zeal for liberty, 
pronounced of Pififtratus, that Athens would not 
have contained a more virtuous citizen, had his 
ambition been dire&ed to a more juftifiable pur- 
fuit : He was mild and merciful in the. extreme, 
winning in addrefs, an eloquent orator, a juft 
judge, and a munificent fovereign; in a word, 
he had either the merit of poflefling, or the art 
of diflembling, every good quality and every 
brilliant accomplifhment. 

Having now brought down this brief recapi- 
Vol. I. N tulation 
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tulation of the Athenian hiftory to the laft 
period of the reign of Pififtratus, we are arrived 
at the point of time, in which that remarkable 
sera commences, which I call The Literary 
age of Greece : It was now that Pififtratus con- 
ceived the enlarged and liberal idea of infti- 
tuting the firft public library in Greece, and of 
laying it open to the infpe£tion and refort of the 
learned and curious throughout the kingdoms 
and provinces of that part of the world— -Libros 
Athenis difciplinarum liberalium publice ad legen- 
dum prabendos primus pofuiffe dicitur Pijtfiratnx 
tyrannus. (Aul. Gell. cap. xvii. lib. vi.)— Thro' 
a long, though interrupted, reign of three and 
thirty years he had approved himfelf a great en- 
courager of literature and a very diligent col- 
lector of the works of learned men : The com- 
piler of the fcattered rhapfodies of Homer, and 
the familiar friend of the great epic poet Orpheus 
of Croton (author of the Argonautics) he was 
himfelf accompliftied in the learning of the age 
he lived in ; and, whilft his court became a place 
of refort for contemporary genius, he pufhed his 
refearches after the remains of the ancient poets 
and philofophers through every fpot, where the 
liberal fciences had been known to flourifh ; col- 
lecting books in Ionia, Sicily, and throughout 
all the provinces of Greece with much coft and 
3 diligence 5 
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diligence ; and having at length compleated his 
purpofe and endowed a library with the treafures 
of the time, he lard it open to all readers for the 
edification of mankind — Who of thofe times fur- 
pajfedhim in learning (fays Cicero) or what orator 
Was more eloquent or accomplijhed than PififtratuSj 
whofirft difpofed the works of Homer in that order of 
compilation we have them at this very time ? (De 
Orat. ill. 137.) 

The inftitution of this library forms a fignal 
epoch in the annals of literature, for from this 
period Attica took the lead of all the provinces 
of Greece in arts and fciences, and Athens 
henceforward became the fchool of philofophers, 
the theatre of poets, and the capital of tafte and 
elegance, acknowledged to a proverb throughout 
the world. From this period to the death of 
Menander the comic poet an illuftrious fcene 
prefents itfelf to our obfervation. Greece, with 
unbounded fertility of genius, fent a flood of 
Compofitions into light, of which, although few 
entire fpecimens have defcended to pofterity, 
yet thefe with fome fragments, and what may be 
further collefted on the fubje£t. from the records 
of the fcholiafts and grammarians, afford abundant 
matter for literary difquifition. 

It is painful in the extreme to refledT: upon the 

ravages of time, and to call to mind the hoft of 

N 2 authors 
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authors of this illuminated age, who have perifh- 
cd by the irruptions of the barbarous nations. 
When we meditate on the magnificence of the 
ancient buildings of Greece and Rome, the mind 
is ftruck with awe and' veneration ; but thofe 
impreflions are of a very melancholy caft, when 
wc confider that it is from their prefent ruins we 
are now meafuring their paft fpkndor ; in like 
manner from a few reliques of ancient genius 
we take a mournful eftimate of thofe prodigious 
collections, which, till the fatal conflagrations at, 
Alexandria, remained entire and were without 
cpmparifon the moil valuable treafure upon 
earth. 

Pififtratus, as we have obferved, eftabliihed 
the firft public library in Greece ; Xerxes plun- 
dered Athens of this colle&ion much augmented 
by the literary munificence of Hipparchus and 
the fucceeding archons : Xerxes was not, like 
the barbarians of the lower ages, infenfible to the 
treafure he had pofiefied himfelf of; on the con- 
trary, he regarded thefe volumes as the molt folid 
fruits of his expedition and imported them into 
Perfia, as fplendid trophies of his triumph on 
t his return. Seleucus, firnamed Nicanor, after- 
wards reftored this library to Athens with a 
princely magnanimity. ITie kings of Pergarnus 
alfo became great collectors, and the Pergamxan 

library 
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brary grew into much reputation and refort. . 
tut of all the libraries of antiquity that colle&ed 
t Alexandria by the Ptolemies of Egypt was 
luch the moft refpe&able. Athenaeus fays (p. 3. ) 
fiat Ptolemy Philadelphus purchafed the Perga- 
naean library, and in particular the books col- 
scted by Nileus, principally confifting of the 
Sreek dramatifts, which with what he got at 
Athens and Rhodes, furnifhed the great library 
t Alexandria with forty thoufand volumes. 
rhis library was unhappily fet on fire, when 
fulius Caefar found it neceflary to burn his mips 
ji the docks at Alexandria; fo Plutarch ftates 
the cafe ; but Aulus Gellius fays they were fet 
on fire accidentally by the auxiliary troops — non 
fponte, neque opera confulta, fed a militibus forte 
ouxiliariis incen/a funt t — -This misfortune was in 
a great meafure repaired by the library which 
Marc Antony prefented to Cleopatra, and by 
fabfequent additions was encreafed to fuch an 
amount, that when it was at laft irretrievably 
dcftroyed by the Caliph Omar, it confided of 
feven hundred thoufand volumes. 

This amazing repofitory of aneient fcience 
was buried in allies by the well-known quib- 
bling edift of that barbarous fanatic — If, faid 
the Caliph, thefe volumes contain doclrines con- 
formable to the Koran, then is the Koran alone 
N 3 fufficient 
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fufficient without thefe volumes ; but y if what they 
teach be repugnant to God's book, then is it fitting 
they were de/lroyed. — Thus, with falfe reafon for 
their judge and falfe religion for their executioner, 
perifhed an innumerable company of poets, phi- 
lofophers, and hiftorians, with almoft every thing 
elegant in art and edifying in fcience, which the 
moft illuminated people on earth had in the 
luxuriancy of their genius produced. In vain 
did the philofopher John of Alexandria intercede 
to fave them; univerfal condemnation to the 
flames was the fentence ignorance denounced 
againft thefe literary martyrs. The flow of wit^ 
the flights of fancy, and the labours of learning 
alike contributed to feed the fires of thofe baths, 
in which the favage conquerors recreated them- 
felves after the toils of the fiege. Need we en- 
quire when art and fcience were extinct, if dark- 
nefs overfpread the nations ? It is a period too 
melancholy to refleft upon and too vacant to 
record : Hiftory paffes over it, as over the chart 
of an ocean without a fhore, with this cutting 
recoUe&ion accompanying it, that in- this ocean 
are buried many of the brighteft 'monuments of 
ancfent genius. 

It appears that at the time Terence wsas wri- 
tfng** Jlame was m poffeffion of two thoufand 
Greek^cpmedies j of all which, v* barbaris ! not 

one 
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one hath defcended to us, except what are found 
in our fcanty volume of Ariftophanes, and thefe 
are partly of the old perfonal clafs. The glean- 
ings of a few fragments from the grammarians 
and fcholiafts, with the tranflations of the Roman 
itage, are now the only famples of the Greek 
comedy in its laft purity and perfe&ion. It is 
true that writers of the lower ages, and even the 
fathers of the Chriftian church, have quoted libe- 
rally from the new comedy of the Greeks ; thefe 
fragments are as refpe&able for their moral caft, 
as for their elegant turn of expreffion j but what 
a poignancy do they give to our regret, when 
we compute the lofs pofterity has fuffered by the 
fcale of thefe remains ! 

On the part of tragedy, although very many 
noble works have perifhed, yet as fome fpeci- 
mens of the great mailers have come down to 
us entire, we have more to confole us in this 
than in the comic department. Happily for the 
epic mufe, the rage of ignorance could not reach 
the immortal poems of Homer: What other 
compofitions of that great bard may have been 
loft to" the world is but a dark enquiry at the 
beft j many poems of an antecedent, and fome of 
a contemporary date, have undoubtedly been de- 
ilroyed ; but I am inclined to think, that from 
.the time when thofe wonderful productions of 
N4 the 
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the Iliad and Odyffey were colle&ed and made 
public at Athens till the Auguftan aera little wag 
attempted in the epic branch. 



N° XX. 

AT the fame time that it is fair to fuppofe 
there muft be more than ordinary merit 
in men, who rife to great opulence and, condi- 
tion in life from low beginnings, all the world 
muft be fenfible of the danger attending fudden 
elevation, and how very apt a man ? s head is to 
turn, who climbs an eminence, to which his 
habits have not familiarized him. A mountaineer 
can tread firm upon a precipice and walk ereft 
without tottering along the path, that winds 
itfelf about the craggy cliff, on which he has his 
dwelling ; whilft the inhabitant of the valley 
travels with affright and danger over the giddy 
pafs, and oftentimes is precipitated from the 
heighth to perifh in the gulph beneath his feet. 
Such is the fate of many, 'who by the revolutions 
of fortune are raifed to lofty fituations : It is ge- 
nerally the lot of fuch people to make few friends ; 
in their danger there are none to give them, warn- 

ing, 
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ing, in. their fall there are few to afford them 
pity. 

This is not the cafe with them, who are born 
to the dignities they enjoy ; the fovereign, whofe 
throne is his inheritance, meets with pity and in- 
dulgence ; pity for the cares infeparable from his 
condition, indulgence for the failings and excefles 
incidental to hereditary greatnefs ; but the man, 
who is the maker of his own fortune, a&s on a 
ftage, where every ftep he takes will be obferved 
with jealoufy ; amongft the many thoufands, who 
are fet to watch him, let him reflect how many 
hearts there are, rankling with difappointed pride, 
and envying him the lot, which in their own 
conceit at leaft their merit had a better title to : 
When fuch a man appears, it is the common 
cry — / cannot bear that upjiart. — At the fame 
time therefore that it muft be allowed more na~ 
tural to excufe the proud looks of the high, than 
the proud looks of the low, ftill it, is no bad cau- 
tion to beware of giving eafy faith to reports 
againft thofej whom fo many unfuccefsful people 
are interefted to decry ; for though fortune can 
do mighty things amongft us, and make great 
men in this worW, (he cannot make friends. 

If caution be neceflary for fuch as are only 
lookers on upon thefe fudden changes in die 
fcene of life, how much more wary fliould he be, 

who 
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who by fortune's favour is the a&or in it ! Time 
. paft and prefent fo abounds in examples to put 
him on his guard, that if he will not profit by 
example, what hope is there that precept will 
avail ? That any man fhould grow arrogant, who 
has once been dependant, is as unaccountable 
for the folly of the thing, as it is for the bafenefs 
of it ; it is as if a pedagogue fhould turn tyrant, 
becaufe he remembers to have fmarted under the 
lalh of the mafter when a fchool-boy ; And yet 
there feems a principle in fome natures, that in- 
clines them to this defpicable fpecies of revenge, 
by which they facrifice all claim to reafon, repu- 
tation, or religion. Dionyfius, though the cru- 
elleft of all tyrants, had moderation in a private 
ftation and made a good and patient fchoolmafter; 
he handled the fceptre like a rod, and the rod as 
he fhould have done a fceptre. Are we to con- 
clude from this and other inftances, that hu- 
manity may be learnt, by thofe who defcend from 
power, but that men become tyrants by afcend- 
ing to it ? 

Is there in nature any thing fo ridiculous as 
•pride, fo felf-deftrudtive, fo abfurd ? The man, 
who rifes out of humble life, muft have feen it, 
felt it, and remarked its folly ; he muft have been 
convinced that pride deprives itfelf of its own 
proper objeft j for every proud man, who afliimes 

a fuperi- 
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a fuperiority on the fcore of rank, or wealth, or 
titles, forfeits that better intereft with mankind, 
which would have credited him for fuperiorkies 
of a far nobler quality, than thofe on which he 
grounds his filly arrogance : How ftrange is it 
therefore, when the man, who has feen through 
the weaknefs of this paflion in others, whilft be- 
low them in condition, mould fall into the fame 
folly, when he rifes to be their equal ! And yet 
it happens every day. What is fo hateful to a 
poor man as the purfe-proud arrogance of a rich 
one ? Let fortune fhift the fcene and make the 
poor man rich, he runs at once into the vice, 
tbat he declaimed againft fo feelingly : Thefe are 
ftrange contradictions in the human character. 
One fhould have thought that Pope Sixtus V. 
might have recollected himfelf enough to be hum- 
ble, though Pafquin had never reminded him of 
it j but neither he, nor Becket, nor Wolfey, had 
any moderation in their fpirit, though profeffing 
a religion, whofe very eflence is humility. 

In modern times the philofopher's ftone feems 
to have been found by our adventurers in the 
Eaft, where beggars have become princes and 
princes have become beggars ; if Ben Johnfon 
was now living, could he have painted thefe up- 
ftart voluptuaries more to the life, than by the 

following animated defcription ? 

" I will 
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•*' I will have all my beds blown up, not fttifTd, 

4t Down is too hard j and then my oval room 

** Fiird with fuch pi&ures, as Tiberius took - 

" From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

" But coldly imitated— My mifts 

«* Til have of perfume, vapour'd 'bout the room, 

" To lofe ourfelves in, and my baths, like pits* 

€ * To fall into, from whence we will come forth* 

" And roll us dry in goflaraour and rofes u 

«' My meat mall all come in in Indian fliells, 

" Dimes of agate fet in gold and ftudded 

** With emeralds, faphirs, hyacjriths, and rubies. 

" The t6ngu.es of carp, dormife, and camel's heels 

" Boil'd in the fpirit of fol and diffolv'd pearl, 

u ( Apicius diet 'gainft the epilepfie) 

«' And I will eat thefe broths with fpoons of amber, 

" Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

" My foot-boy (hall eat pheafants 5 1 myfelf will have 

" The beards of barbels ferv'd inftead of fallads j 

•' Oil'd mufhrooms and the fwelling un&uous pap9 

" Of a fat pregnant fow, newly cut off, 

" Dreffed with an exquifite and poignant fauce, 

" For which I'll fay unto my cook, there's gold, 

" Go forth and be a knight!— My fhirts 

" I'll have of tafFata farmer, foft and light 

" As cobwebs, and for all my other raiment, 

" It (hall be fuch a,s might provoke the Perfian, 

€l Were he to teach the world riot a-new. 

*? My gloves of fifiYs and bird's (kins perfum'4 

" With 
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'* With gums of paradife and eaftern air 

" %• And do you think to have the the flow with 

this ? 

" if. No, I do think to have all this with theflone" 

(Alchymist.) 

Thefe are ftrong colours ; and though he has 
dipped his pencil pretty liberally into the pallet 
of the ancients, he has finely mixed the compo- 
fition with tints of his own ; to fpeak in the fame 
figure, we may fay of this fketch, that it is in 
the very beft ftile of the matter. 

As I mould be loth however to offer none but 

inftances of the abufe of proiperity, I am happy 

- in recollecting one very Angular example of the 

contrary fort, though I go back to times far dif- 

tant from our own to fetch it. 

PISISTRATUS to SOLON. 

I am neither without example in feizing the 
tyranny^ . nor without claim ; forafmuch as I de- 
rive from Codrusy and take no more by force y 
than I Jhould have inherited by right L , if the Athe- 
nians had never violated thofe oaths of allegi- 
ancej which in times pajl confirmed the preroga- 
tive of my anceflors. I live here without offence 
towards men or gods; neither tranfgr effing your 
laws myfelf nor permitting others to tranfgrefs 
them : Judge therefore if the conjlitution you have 

gtven 
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given to Athens is not fafer under thy adminiji ra- 
tion, than if entrufted to the difiretioh of the peo- 
ple : No man fuffers wrong under my government, 
nor do I exacl any nezu contributions from my 
people, contenting myfelf with the tenths of their 
produce, as by ancient ufage ejiablijhed j and tbefe 
I apply not to my own coffers, but to thofe of the 
Jlate, for defraying civil and religious expences, 
and as a provifion for the future exigencies of 
war. Jgainjl you, Solon, I harbour no ill will, 
convinced that in your oppofttion to my meafures, 
you acled upon public, not perfonal motives : You 
could. not fore fee. what ufe I was to make of pow- 
er, and if you could have forefeen it, I will per-* 
fuade myfelf you would neither have traverftd my 
interejls, nor withdrawn yourfelf from your conn" 
try ; return therefore I conjure you, return to 
Athens, and believe me on the word of a king 
you have nothing to fear from Pijtftratus, who 
has not the heart as you well know, to annoy 
even his enemies, much lefs fo excellent a citixen 
as Salon : Come then, if you are fo difpofed, and 
be received into the number of my dear eft friends ; 
but if you are refolved againjl returning, renum- 
ber it is your own choice ; and, if Solon is loft 
to his country, Pififtratus is acquitted of being 
the caufc of it. Farewell. 

SOLON 
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SOLON to PISISTRATUS. 

/ c an readily believe that you are incapable of 
doing me any injury ', if I was to return to Athens : 
Before you was a tyrant I was your friend, and 
am now no otherwife your enemy, than every Athe- 
nian mtift be y who is adverfe to your ufurpation. 
Whether it is better to be governed by the will 
of one man, or by the laws of the commonwealth^ 
let every individual judge for himfelf; if I could 
prefer a tyrant, certainly of all tyrants I Jhould 
prefer Pififtratus. As to my returning to Athens^ 
I do not think it for my honour, after having 
founded the conjlitution of my country upon prin- 
ciples of freedom, to come home upon motives of con- 
venience) and give a fcandal to mankind by ap- 
pearing to acquiefce under that tyranny, which 
you have forcibly affumed, but which I, when 
voluntarily offered, thought proper to rejecl. 

Farewell. 

The above letters are to be found in Diogenes 
Laertius, but the learned reader knows they are 
generally fuppofed interpolations of the fophifts ; 
it muft be owned however they are charafteriftic 
of die writers, and, though they ought not to be 
received as fafls in hiftory, may be read as a 
fpeech in Livy or Guicciardini. The following 
anecdotes will throw a ftronger light upon the 

character 
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character of Pififtratus, and as there is no rea-* 
fon to queftion their authenticity, they will 
be unanfwerable witnefles to the point in quef- 
tion. 

" At an entertainment given by Pififtratus to 
fome of his intimates, Thrafippus, a man of vi- 
olent paflions and enflamed with wine, took fome 
occafion not recorded to break out into the moft 
virulent abufe and infult : Pififtratus, who had 
made no reply to his inve&ives, fearing that the 
feftivity of his guefts mould be interrupted by 
the mifconduft of Thrafippus, who was now got 
up and leaving the room, rofe from his feat and 
entreated him to ftay, afluring him that nothing 
he had faid fhould be remembered to his disad- 
vantage ; inftead of being pacified by an aft fo 
• gracious and conde'fcending, the brutal drunkard 
became more furious, and after venting all the 
fouleft words a heated imagination could fuggeft, 
with a violence (hocking to decency and loath- 
fomc to relate, fuddenly turned upon Pififtratus, 
as he was foliciting him to take his feat at the 
table, and fpate in his face. Upon an infult fo 
intolerable the whole company rofe as one man, 
and in particular Hippias and Hipparchus, fons 
of the tyrant, were with difficulty prevented from 
killing him on the fpot. The interpofition of 
Pififtratus |aved Thrafippus, and he was fuffer- 

ed 
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ed to go home without any violence to his per- 
Ibn. The next morning brought him to his 
fenfes, and he appeared in the prefence of Pifi- 
ftratus with all proper humility, expe&ing to re- 
ceive the punifliment he merited. What muft 
have been his (elf'-donvidtion and reproach, when 
he was again received with the utmoft compla- 
cency ! Penetrated to the heart with the recol- 
lection of* his behaviour, and the unmerited par- 
don he had met with, he was proceeding to ex- 
ecute that vengeance on himfel£ which he was 
confcious he deferved, by rufhing on his fword, 
when Pififtratus again interpofed and feizing his 
hand ftopt the ftroke ; not content with this, he 
confoled him with the moft foothing expreflions> 
allured him of his moft entire forgivenef$,. and 
having put him at peace with hlmfelf* reinftated 
him in his favour and received him again into 
the number of his intimates." 

Though it is fcarce poflible to find an lnitance 
6f good-natdre in any man's character fuperior 
to the above, I am tempted to add the following 
artecdote not only as a corroborating, evidence, 
hut from the pleafure one naturally takes "hi 
hearing or relating fa&s, that make fo much to 
the honour of human nature, and which infpire 
the heart with a love for mankind. 

<c Thrafimedes, a young Athenian, had the 
* Vol. I. O audacity 
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audacity to force akifs upon the daughter of Pi- 
fiflratus, as /he was walking in public proceffion 
at a religious folemnity ; tranfported by die vi- 
olence of his paffiop, and confidering that he had 
already committed an unpardonable offence, he 
feized her perfon, and forcibly conveying her on 
board a /hip, put to fea with her on his paflage 
to JEgimy the fons of Pififtratus puxfued and 
overtook him, bringing him in perfon before 
their father: Thrafimedes, without betraying 
any marks of fear, immediately declared himfelt 
perfectly prepared to meet any puniflunent Pifi- 
ftratus fhould think fit to decree; for, having mif- 
carried in his attempt, and loft the objeA for 
which alone he wifhed to live, all confequences 
became indifferent; difappointment^ not death, 
Was his punifhment ; and when the greater evil 
had been fiiftered, he had little apprehenfion for 
the leflei'. — Having faid this, he waited his fen- 
tence 5 when Pififtratus after long filence* break- 
ing out into admiration at the refolution of 
Thrafimedes, inftead of punifhing his audacity 
rewarded his paflion by bellowing his daughter. 
Upon him in marriage." 
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•; No* jam iUud quaro^ contra ut me ffligat lUa+ • 

.Jtttj quod non potis tft, effe pudica iteUl ; 
. Jpfe vakrt opto^ et tetrum hunc dep6**re morbunu 

I.T i* -become a very gajpful trader with puf 
. jftoall-ware venders of literature to expofe 
pertain pamphlets in fhop windows and upon 
ftalls in alleys and thorough-fares, which) if any 
police was kept up in this great capital* would 
t>e put down.by thfc civil magtftrate a$a public 
jurifancej J mean. Trials for Adultery, the pub* 
lifters of which are not content with letting 
down every thxag^verbatim from their fhort* 
band records, wjiiphthe. fcrutiniaing nepeffity of 
law draws out by pointed interrogatory, but 
they are alfo i^ade.to allure the curiofity of the 
paifenger by ,(awdry engravings, in which thfc 
hw>i«e of th< "{ale- is difplayed in effigy and the 
509ft indecent; Jfcene of her Amours ftleB&d as aik 
eye-trap to attract .the youth of Jpolfc fexes, and 
^7, debauching ^.morals of the riling, genera* 
&on* Jce^p HP theitock in trade, ani. feed the 
p^arket with frefli cafes for the Commons, apd 
fteih ftigpiies for*th? retailers of indecency, r 
. • O2 If 
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If the frequency of our divorces is thus to 
be encouraged becaufe they make fport for the 
lawyers, it may be wife to ufe no preventives 
againft the plague or fmall-pox, becaufe they cut 
out work for the do&ors. Upon 'this principle 
a prudent father will breed up his fons civilians, 
and furnito out a library for his daughters with 
thefe edifying volumes, and if once they take 
kindly to their ftudies, there is no fear of their 
bringing cuftom to their brothers and driving 
a trader as it is called, for their families. A con- 
venient, rieft of thefe trials, neatly bound and gilt 
it the backs, will ferve both as elegant furniture 
to their-clofets or bed-chambers, and as repofi- 
tories of- frifttce^ like treatifeS on the chances to 
rnake theitt'lkilful in the game* If they are afraid 
of their hufbands looking into .their library, they 
may find" out a hundred devices for fettering 
them at <the v back ; they may call diem — Sermons 
to Married Women — or The Lives of the learned 
Ladies — The Jfts of the Britijh Matrons— Com* 
tnentaries $n the Marriage A& — Treatifes on Po- 
lygamy — or by any other tittej which their wit 
jtteed^ no prompting to devife. 
• Another, circumftance of thelrmes, which will 
greatly aid them in their ftudies, is, that they 
have it. daily and hourly in their power to refort 
to the founteinrhead for authority, and confuk 

the 
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the very ladies themfelves, who are the heroines 
of thefe intercfting narratives. Thefe adepts in 
the art are to be (ben in all places, and fpokea 
to at all hours without hindrance of bufinefs, or 
knowledge of a bedfellow. As thefe. cBsfranchifed 
matrons or ex- wives keep the beft company, 
and make the beft figures in all fafhionable cir- 
cles, a fcholar may receive inftru&ion without 
(lander, and proftitute her honour without rifque~ 
ing her reputation; a hufband muft be a brute 
indeed, who can objeft to this fociety^ and a wife 
muft be a fool indeed, who does not profit by it 5 
when a new-married woman receives thefe pri- 
vileged ladies in her houfe, (he fees at once the 
folly of being virtuous, for they are the merrieft, 
the loudeft, the beft followed, and the moft adv 
mired of all their fex j they never difgrace their, 
characters by a pufillanimous repentance, they 
never baulk their jleafures by a ftupid reforma- 
tion, but keep it up with fpirit, like felons that 
die hard at the gallows, to the laft moment of 
their lives. Moft of them marry again, and are, 
fo much better than their neighbours, as they 
are made honeft women of twice over ; and that, 
reputation muft be more than coninionly tender, 
which two coats of plaifter will not keep to- 
gether. 

. "A* a further temptation to: our young wives 
O 3 not 
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not to wait the tedious courfe of nature, but to 
make themfclvcs widows of living hufbonds, ae 
(bon as 'they can, they will recoiled, that they 
tnfure advantages to themfclvcs thereby, which 
natural willows do not enjoy; for in the firff 
place they avoid a year's mourning, which is 
a confideratlon not to be defptfed ; in the next 
place they have precedents for marrying In. the 
firft week of their widowhood j and as it is die 
general pra&ce to chufo their gallants, they cer- 
tainly run no rifquc of taking a ftep in the dark* 
which widows fometimes have been fufpeded to 
repent of} thirdly, they efcape all bickerings and 
jealoufies, which difturb the peace of families,' 
by the common prafiicc of ladies putting their 
fecond hufband in mind of what their firft huf- 
band would have done, or would have faid on 
this or that occafion, had he been alive.-— Things 
were n$tfo in my firft hnfianA time— Oh that mj 
firft hufiand were living f he would noi fuffir tbk 
cr that thing U pafs y this er that man U ufe tm 
after fuch a manner — are familiar expreffions in' 
the family dialogues of fecond wives in the re- 
gular ordor; whereas the Irregulars never caft 
thefc taunt! in the teeth of thdr fpoufts, becaufe 
they know the anfwer is rpady at handy if they 
* did, 

Th* Jmgvlai* have alfo frequent ofportom* 
I ■- fc* 
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tics of fliewing their affability and fweetnefc of 
temper upon meeting their firft hufbands in 
public places and mixed companies $' the grace-* 
ful acknowledgement of a relpe£tful curtefy, a. 
dbwn-caft look of modeft fenfibility, or the pret- 
ty flutter of embarraffment are incidents upoit 
an uriexpe&ed rencontre, which a well-bred 
woman knows how to make the moft of, and 
are fure to draw the eyes of the company upoh 
Ken 

: . If on the other hand a lady on her divorce 
chutes to revive her maiden title and take poffc 
fii Ker former rank, the law will probably give 
her back as good a title to her virgin name, as 
it found her with. She alio has her advantages 5 
for at the fame time that (he is free from the 
encumbrances of matrimony, flie efcapes the odi- 
ous appellation of old maid : Such a lady has 
the privilege of public places without being pin^ 
tied to the fkirts of an old dowager, like other 
ihifles ; file can alfo indulge a natural paffion for 
gaming to a greater length than fpinfters dare 
to gt>; ihe can make a repartee or fmile at a 
double entendre, when a fpinfter only bites her 
lips, or is put to the trpublefome refource of her 
faii^ when (he ought to blWh,' VuV cannot. 

Before I turned my mmd to relief upon the# 

3fld other advantages," ft> preponderating" in -fa- r 

O 4 vour 
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your of divorces, I ufed to wonder why oijr le- 
giflature was fo partial to fuitors, and gavefuch 
notorious encouragement and facility to A&s of 
Parliament for their relief and accommodation j 
I now fpe the good policy of the meafure, and how 
muph the eafe of his majefty's good fubje&s is 
thereby confulted. It is confefled there is a (hort 
monition in the decalogue againft tjiis practice, but 
nobody iniifts upon it ; there are alfo fome texts 
fcattered up and down in holy writ to the fame 
purport, but no well-bred preacher ever handles 
fych fbpjcs in his pulpit ; and if a fine lady fhoulc} 
ever read a chapter in the bible, or hear it read 
to her, it is very eafy to (kip over thofe paflages, 
and every polite perfon knows it is better to 
make a breach in any thing, than in good man- 
ners to a lady. 

Our Englifli ladies by the frequency of their 
incontinence, and the divorces thence enfuing, 
have not only furnifhed out a mpft amufing li- 
brary to young ftudents of both fexes, but they 
fiave effe&ually retrieved the characters of our 
I/rives from finking into contempt with foreign- 
ers on account of their domeftic infipidity and 
attachment to fhe dull duties of a family. This 
was once the general opinion, which other na- 
|ions entertained of our matrons, but upon a late 
tour through a great part of the continent of 

Europe 
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Europe I found it was entirely reverfed, an4 
ideaB more expreffive of their fpirit uniyerfally 
adopted. 

It may wel} be expe&ed, that the influx of fo* 
reigners, and the out-floyy of natives, which the 
prefept peace will occafion, will not fuffer the, 
pretenfions of our ladies to lofe ground in this 
particular : Our French neighbours are certain-e 
ly gop4 critics in gallantry, and they need not 
now ftand in dread of a repulfe from the women 
of England, whatever they may apprehend froni 
fhe men, 

Much mqre occurs tp me on this fubjed\ but 
thefe premifes will ferye to introduce an idea, 
which if the feveral ladies, who have ftoo,d trial, 
wquld club their wits to aflift me in, might be 
rendered practicable, and that is, of reducing In- 
famy to a fyftem by rules and regulations of 
manners tending to the propagation and encreafe 
of divorces in Great Britain. A few loofe hints 
occur to me on this fubjefl, but I offer them 
with the utmoft fubmiflion to better judges, Am- 
ply as rudiments in the art; the refinements/ 
mi|ft be left to thofe who are profeflbrs, 

<c As early impreflions are ftnmgeft and moil 
lafting, I would advife all mothers, who wifh to 
train their daughters after the above fyftem, to 
put them in their infancy under the care of thofe 

commodious 
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commodious ladies, whom we vulgarly call Ma- 
demoifelles,' as the beft forcers of early pkfcts ; 
under whofe tuition young ladies haVe beeft 
"known to get fo forward as to have pretty no- 
dons of flirtation at the tender age of fix years j 
at eight years they can anfwer queftions in th6 
Catechifm of gallantry ; before they reach their 
tenth fummer, they can leer, ogle, talk French* 
write fonnets, play with the footmen and go 
through their cxercifes to admiration : I would 
then put them to their ftudies, of which tfcie an- 
nals abovementioned will be a principal part ; 
the circulating libraries will furnlfh out a con- 
siderable catalogue, and Mademoifelle will fupply 
them with French memoirs, novels, &c. &c. 
At the age of twelve it will be proper to fend 
them to the boardlng-fchool, arid there they will 
have v the opportunity of making female friend- 
ships with their feniors in ag|e, by which they 
will greatly edify : In the holiday vacations they 
will "correfpond with their boarding-f2ho61 af- 
Ibciates, and thefe letters fhould be {acred and 
inviolable, by which' means they may cairy on 
an intercburfe of thoughts without referve, and 
greatly improve their ftile. 

* u "When 'two years' have been thus employed, 

they muft be brought to London to be finifhed 

tinder 'the beft mafteW, moft of which lhou?d be 

2 recommended 
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recommended by Mademoifelle ; and iri'thcfr in« 
tervafe from ftudy they will be allowed tb reKoi 
their minds in the company of their mother, W 
looking on at the card-tables, repofirig theni- 
felves after their fatigue upon fophas, informing 
themfelves of the intrigues of the tbwrij qtialifyS 
ing themfelves in a proper familiarity of man* 
ners by calling young men by their firriamesj* 
romping occafionally with the gallants of theW 
mother, when flie is out of fight, and above aff 
things cultivating intimacies With their lat? 
fchool-fellows, who are come out into tiwj 
World. 

c< When their hair is off their foreheads, if: 
will be neceflary they fhould &y out profeflecHy 
fbradmirert amongft the young ralces of fafhidn, 1 
and for this purpofe I particularly recorrtrtfiend' to 
them the tea-room at the Opera-houfe, Whtere I 
would have them ftay out all thecompafiy^ ah'<f 
then commit themfelves to th&f gallants to'forf 
out their coaches, who will be fure to lead therfr 
through all the blind alleys, and never cafrjr 
thedftb the right door till the laft, by which tfiritf 
the carriages of thefe gallants will be<droveofl£ 
and then common charity- 'will cotttyfel' them* to> 
bring the obliging creatures hbm^iii'tHeir^. 

" All this while I would have them put en- 
tire confidence in Mademoifelle, whofe good- 
nature 
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nature will accommodate them in any littl* 
notes or meflages they may have to manage, and 
wfeofe opinion in drefs will be fo indifpenfable, 
that it will be proper to take her out with them 
to all milliners fhops, artificial-flower makers, 
and mafquerade warehoufes for advice. If the 
young fellows will come to thefe places at the 
fame time, who can help it ? Mademoifelle will 
go down to call the fervants, and ten to one 
if they are not gone to the ak-houfe, and the 
coach is out of the way, in fpite of all her pains 
to find it. 

c< When they have made a ftrong attachment, 
and confequences are to be apprehended, it will 
be time for them to think of marriage, but on 
no account with the man of their heart, for that 
would interrupt friendfhip ; any body, who can 
make a fettlement, can make a hufband, and that 
hufband caxj make his wife her own miftrefs, 
and every body's elfe, that {he pleafes : Made- 
moifelle becomes femme de chambre^ and when 
her lady is difpofed for divorce, chief witnefs 
upon her trial ; a pi&urefque fcene is chofafefor 
the frontiipiece, the heroine figures in the print- 
(hops, her feme is founded in the brothels, and 
fccr career of infamy is compleated." 
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N e XXII. 

IF any of my learned readers, /killed in the 
oriental languages, fliall chufe to turn over 
the thirty and three volumes of Abulfagi, the 
Arabian hiftorian, they may find the following 
ftory : Near one hundred leaves of the Papyrus 
have been expended in the relation, but I have 
been at the pains of compreffing it into one^ 
paper. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century Ab- 
•derama, the laft defcendant of the Samanian fa- 
mily, who reigned over the territory of fiucha- 
ria, was befieged in his capital of Bochara by 
Mamood the Great, who afterwards reduced all 
India to his command. This mighty conqueror, 
who may be ftiled the Alexander of the Arabian 
hiftorians, made twelve irruptions into India^ 
and in each expedition fwept away as much 
wealth, and made as great a devaftation of the 
human fpecies, as Nadir Shah in his. Mamood 
Wa*the fon of the ufurper Subu&agi, who ex- 
pelled the father of Abderama from Samarcand, 
and reduced his empire to the pofleffion of Bo- 
chara only and its dependencies. 

Such was the formidable general who fat 
down with his forces before Bochara, and fuch 

the 
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the hereditary enmity of thefe inveterate oppo- 
nents -, Abderama therefore had no refource but 
to defend his citadel to the laft extremity : Dif- 
abjed by his age from active fervice, he put thp 
, garrifon under command of a valiant captain 
narned Abdullafy : This young prince \#as of ths. 
noufe of Katiba, {he general of the Caliph Ok 
rftan, who conquered Great Buchari^ ft>r tha$ 
victorious Mahommedan: Abdullah was the 
moft accompliflied perfonage of his time, of a4- 
rriirable qualities and matchlefs intrepidity i In 
vain he challenged Mamood to decide the fete 
of Bochara by fingle combat ; 4ie was alfo be- 
loved by Zarima, daughter of Abderama and fole 
he)refs of* his crown ; the beauty of this princeft 
Vfras celebrated through all the Eaft ; more rhap- 
fodies have been compofed and chaunted in the 
praifes of Zarima than even ^len gave a fub- 
ject to : Our language cannot reach the defcrip-* 
tions of thefe florid writers $ the whole creation 
has been culled for objects to fet in fpme com-, 
parifon with Zarima j but as the fire of their- 
imaginations would feem like phrenfy to ours, X 
fhall not rifque a fall by following them in their. 
flights.' 

In a furious fally made upon the army of the 
befiegers, Abdullah at the head of the Bocharians 
had fingled out the perfpn of Mamood, and pufhed 

his 
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his horfe up to the breaft of that on which Ma 7 
mood was fighting ; the {hock was furious on 
both fides ; Abdullah received the point of his 
opponent's lance in his fide, and Mamood wa$ 
ftruck from his feddle to the ground by the 
battle-axe of Abdullah ; • the combatants ru£he4 
in to coyer their fallen general, and vidtory wa§ 
matched out of the grafp of the brave Bocharian, 
who fell back wounded amongft his companions, 
and retreated unpurfued into the town after a 
furious (laughter of the foe* 

Whether Mamood was difcouraged by thp 
obftinacy of the Bocharians, or, as fome hifto- 
rians infinuate, was daunted by this attack, 
which he had fo narrowly tfcaped from, fo it 
was that he let the command of the fiege de- 
volve upon his general Kamhi, and at the head 
of a fcouring party made incurfions into the 
country to lay it wafte with fire and fword, and 
break up the fupplies of Bochara. 

Kamhi had feen the beautiful Zarima j he had 
been in Abdcrama's court before Mamood's 
invafion, and to fee the princefs was to be ena- 
moured. No facrifice could be too great for. 
Kamhi to obtain a prize fo much above all com* 
putation in the heated fancy of a lover : He fc- 
cretly imparted to Abderama the conditions, on 
which he would betray his truft, and expofe 

th- 
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the army he commanded to inevitable deftruo 
tion. 

If thefe conditions ftaggered the aged mo- 
narch on the fcore of honour, fo did they on 
the fide of intereft. To fave his crown and 
city was a tempting offer, and the divided heart 
of Abderama was not more agitated as a mo- 
narch for the impending danger of his throne, 
than it was agonized as a man for the daily fuf- 
ferings of his faithful people. He fubmitted to 
receive Kamhi into the town, and to treat with 
him in perfon on the fubjeft of his propofal: 
Abdullah, from whom this was to be concealed, 
was now recovering from his wound, but inca- 
pable of fervice for a time j it was propofed by 
Kamhi to exchange hoftage againft hoftage, and 
Abdullah was inftru&ed to meet him in the 
depth of night with one companion on each 
fide ; each general was to exchange armour on 
the fpot, and fo to pafs their refpe&ive centi- 
nels ; and mutual fecrecy was pledged between 
die parties. 

There was no difficulty in perfuading the ge- 
nerous Abdullah to this enterprize; Abderama 
giving him to underftand, that the meeting was 
to adjuft the payment of a fum of money, which 
Kamhi was to receive for betraying the army he 
commanded before Bochara j the tranfadMon was 

to 
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t» he kept a profound feeret even from Zarima 3 
the unfufpe&ing Abdullah repaired to his ren- 
dezvous at the appointed hour without taking 
leave of the princeis, and Kamhi with his aflb- 
ciate paffed the city guard unquestioned in the 
habit of his rival. He hafted without a mo- 
ment's lofs to the palace of die old king, and 
expounding to him the plan he had devifed for 
fccuring the performance of his part of the con- 
tact, nothing now remained for Abderama, but 
to engage his daughter to make a iacrifice, 
which fevere and difficult as it was, he th6ught 
he might depend .upon her piety and public fpi- 
rit for complying with. In this hope he imme- 
diately repaired <to her chamber, where he found 
her repafing on her couch ; he threw himfctf at 
her feet in an agony of tears, and m the moft 
fiqpplicatiag pofture adjured her to arife and fave 
frer father, country, and herfelf from impending 
deftru&ion : Roufed from her Jleept the beau- 
teous Zarima immediately demanded the reafon 
of that folemn adjuration, and what it was that 
&e could do to gain thofe glorious ends— Emu- 
Jatt the magnanimity of Abdullah* replied the fa- 
ther, nfign Abdullah, as that heroic youth* to favt 
this finking city from txtin&ion* has nowrefigned 
hit Zarima.— Aftonimment had now deprived 
her. of the power of utterance, and Abderama 
. <Vol,L P proceeded 
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proceeded without interruption to expofe to her 
the whole purport of his treaty with Kamhi, and 
the conditions, on which alone Bochara might 
be faved, and Mamood's army betrayed into his 
hands. He protefted to her that Abdullah had 
been a party to this treaty, that he had left the 
city for ever, and to convince her of it, he was 
ready to produce Kamhi in the very habit, which 
her lover had exchanged with him for the pur- 
pofe of bringing him to an interview with her, 
and concluding the agreement. 

Not to dwell any longer on Abderama's ar- 
guments, (in which was I to follow my Arabian 
author I mould fwell this, recital to an unreafon* 
able length) it will fuffice to fay that the father 
prevailed. In the original it appears, as if fome 
{hare in the fuccefs was owing to female pique, 
but as the Arabian authors are very fubtle and 
refined in finding motives and in fcrutinizing 
the human paffions, I mould hope this fuggeftion 
may be imputed to the hiftorian, rather than f 
She heroine. 

As I chufe to pafs over many pages of my 
original in this place, the reader will now fup- 
pofe that the traiterous Kamhi is in poffeffion of 
his beautiful, but reluftant, vi£Km; and that 
Abderama has already made a facrifice more 
painful, than that of Euryfthcus, or Agamem* 

aon, 
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non, when they immolated their daughters. 
With the firft dawn of the morning Kamhi re- 
paired to the army, and began to fet on foot the 
projedt he had concerted with Abderama ; when 
he had given out his orders for dividing and dif- 
pofing the troops in fuch a manner, as was .beft 
adapted to his defign, he gave the fignal agreed 
upon with the king for the fally : The whole 
garrifon was put in motion on this occafion, and 
Abderama determined once more to fhew him- 
felf to his army, and command in perfon. Eve- 
ry thing had been fo prepared on the part of 
Kamhi, that the impreflion, which the Bochari- 
ans made upon the befiegers, was immediate, 
and the flaughter became univerfal: Nothing 
co^ild have faved them from compleat deftru&ion, 
but the unexpe&ed appearance of Mamood and 
his army in this feafonable moment for their re- 
lief j as Mamood's troops were entirely com- 
pofed of cavalry, he flew into a&ion with ama- 
zing rapidity ; the fainting fpirits of the foldiers 
revived at the fight of their vi&orious chief $ his 
well-known voice rallied their broken ranks, 
and they turned upon their purfuers with re- 
doubled fury ; Even the guard, that had been 
planted upon Abdullah, now ran to their arms 
. and joined the a&ion ; the army of Abderama, 
no longer fupported by the valour and conduct 

P2 Of 
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of their favorite general, began to give way and 
retreat in difordcr to the city i in this inftant 
Abdullah rufhed from his tent, and prtfented 
himfelf to the eyet of the difpirited Bocharians \ 
the army fent up a fhout of joy, the aged Abde- 
rama ftmk into hit arms, covered with blood 
and expiring with his wounds \ life jtrft ferved 
Mm to exclaim— My fin ! my fin ! and then for- 
look him * his attendants bore him off to his lit* 
tcr in the rear, whilft Abdirllah tamed the faces 
of his foldiers on the foe, and prefled into die 
a&ioft, where it was hottefh 

The conftiA became terrible, evtrjr inch of 
ground was obftinately dtfputed, and the com- 
batants on either fide fell by whole ranks, as if 
refolved upon maintaining the conteft to the laft 
man : Night at length put an end to the unde- 
cided fight, and Abdullah led off his furviving 
followers into the city, without any attempt on 
the part of Mamood to psrfue htm : His wound 
in the fide, which was not yet healed, burft open 
by the violence of hi* exertions in the aftion, 
and he had received others, under which he 
found himfelf finking, and which he had reafbit 
to believe were mortal ; in this extremity he loft 
not a moment's time in betaking himfelf to his 
beloved Zarima > his ftrcngth juft ferved him to 

frefent 
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prefent himfelf before her and to fall exhaufted 
with his wounds at her feet. 

Terrible interview ! Zarima was expiring ; 
the had taken poifon. 

The Amplications of an aged father, the de- 
liverance of a fuffering city, the falvatipn of an 
ancient eqnpire, and, above all, the example, a? 
(he believed, of her betrothed Abdullah, had pre- 
vailed with this heroic princefs to fkcrifice her- 
felf to the dctefled arms of Kamhi $ the contract 
had been fulfilled upon her father's part, but tp 
fcirvive it was more than fbe had engaged for, 
and an indignity, which her nature could not 
jftibmit to : As fooji as the battle joined, (he put 
her refolution into aft, and fwalloyved the mortal 
draught. Life juft fufficed to relate this (Jifraal 
tale to the dying Abdullah, and tp receive the 
account from his lips of the deception, whicjt 
Abderama had put upon him : The body of her 
dead father was now brought into the palace $ 
fhe caft a look upon it, but was fpeechlefs; 
fainting, and in the article of death, fhe dropt 
into the arms of Abdullah, her head fejl upon 
his breaft, juft as it was heaving with the laft 
fong-drawn figb, that ftopt his heart for ever. 
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N° XXIII. 

AMONGST the variety of human events, 
which come under the obfervation of every 
man of common experience in life, many inftan- 
ces muft occur to his memory of the falfe opini- 
ons he has formed of good and evil fortune: ' 
Things, which we lament as the moft unhappy 
occurrences and the fevereft difpenfation* of pro- 
vidence, frequently turn out to have been vouch- 
fafements of a contrary fortj whilft our pros- 
perity and fuccefs,, which for a time delight and 
dazzle us with gleams of pleafure, and vifions of 
ambition', 1 turn againft us in the end of life, and 
fow the bed of death with thorns, that goad us 
in thofe awful moments, when the vanities of 
this world lofe their value, and the mind of man, 
being on its laft departure, takes a melancholy 
review of time mifpent and bleffings mifap- 
plied. 

Though it is part of every good man's reli- 
gion to refign himfelf to God's will, yet a few 
reflections upon the worldly wifdom of that duty 
will be of ufe to every one, who falls under the 
immediate prefliire of what is termed misfor- 
tune in life. By calling to mind the falfe efti- 
mates we have frequently made of worldly good 

and 
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and evil wc fhall get hope on our fide, which, 
though all friends elfe fhould fail us, will be a 
chearful companion by the way: By a patient 
acquiefcence under painful events for the prefent, 
we (hall be fure to contrail a tranquillity of tem- 
per, that will ftand us in future ftead ; and by 
keeping a fair face to the world we fhall by de- 
grees make an eafy heart, and find innumerable 
refources of confolation, which a fretful fpirit 
never can difcover. 

/ wonder why I was fo uneajy under my late 
hfs of fortune j faid a very worthy gentleman to 
me the other day, feeing it was not occajioned by 
my own mifconducl 5 for the health and content I 
now enjoy in the humble fiation I have retired 
to, are the greatejl blejjings of my life, and I am 
devoutly thankful for the event, which I deplored* 
—How often do we hear young unmarried peo- 
ple exclaim — What an efcape have I had from 
fuch a man, or fuch a woman /—And yet per- 
haps they had not wifdom enough to fuppofe this 
might turn out to be the cafe at the time it hap- 
dened, but complained, lamented and reviled, as 
if they were fuffering perfecution from a cruel 
and tyrannic Being, who takes ' pleafure in tor- 
menting his unoffending creatures. 

An extraordinary example occurs to me of 

this criminal excels of fenfibility in the perfon 
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of a Frenchman named Chaubert^ who happily 
lived long enough to repent of the extravagance 
of his mifanthropy. Chaubert was born at Bour- 
deaux, and died there not many years ago in the 
Francifcan convent \ I was in that city fdon after 
this event, and my curiofity led me to collect fe* 
veral particulars relative to this extraordinary 
bumoriit. He inherited a good fortune from hk 
parents, and in his youth was of a benevofen* 
difpofition, fubjeft however to Ridden caprices 
and extremes of love and hatred. Various caufes 
are afligned for his miianthropy* but the princi- 
pal difguft, which turned him furious againft 
mankind^ feems to have arifen from the treachery 
of a friend, who ran^way with his miftrefs, juijb 
when Chaubert was on the point of marrying 
her j the ingratitude of this man was certainly of 
a very black nature, and the provocation heinous, 
for Chaubert, whofe paffions Were always in «fc- 
tremes, had given a thoufand inftances of ro- 
mantic generality to this Unworthy friend, and 
repofed an entire confidence in him in the mat- 
ter of his miftrefs : He had even faved him from 
drowning one day at the imminent rifque of hi& 
life, by leaping out of his own boat ihto the Ga- 
ronne and fwimming to the afliftahce of hia^ 
when it was finking in the middle of the ftream : 
His paffion for his miftrefs. was no.tefs vehement; 

fa 
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fo that his difappointment had every aggravation 
jjoffible, and, operating upon a nature more than 
commonly fufceptible, reverfed every principle 
of humanity in the heart of.Chaubert, and made 
him for the greateft part of his life the declared 
enemy of human nature. 

After many years palled in foreign parts ht 
was accidentally brought to his better fenfes bf 
discovering that through thefe events, which h* 
had fo deeply refented, he had providentially 
efcaped from miferies of the moft fatal nature ; 
Thereupon he returned to his own country, antf, 
entering into the order of Francifcans, employed 
the remainder of his life in atoning for his paft 
errors after the moft exemplary manner. On afl 
occasions of diftrefs Father Chaubert's zeal pre* 
fented itfelf to the relief and comfort of the un^ 
fortunate, and fometimes he would enforce hi$. 
admonitions of refignation by the lively pi&ure 
he would draw of his own extravagancies ; in 
extraordinary cafes he has been known to giv£ * 
his communicants a tranfcript or diary in his 
own hand- writing of certain paflages of his life > 
in which he had minuted his thoughts at the time 
they occurred, and which he kept by him for 
fuch extraordinary purpofes. This paper Was 
put into my hands by a gentleman who had re* . 
ccived much benefit from tlu> good father's con- 
vention 
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verfation and inftruftion ; I had his leave for 
tranfcribing it, or publifhing, if I thought fit; 
this I mall now avail myfelf of, as I think it is a 
very. curious journal. 

" My fon, whoever thou art, profit by the 
words of experience, and let the example of 
Chaubert, who was a beaft without reafon and is 
become a man by repentance, teach thee wifdom 
in adverfity and infpire thy heart with fentiments 
of refignation to. the will of the Almighty ! 
: u When the treachery of people, which I 
ought to have defpifed, had turned my heart to 
marble and my blood to gall, I was determined 
upon leaving France and feeking out fome of 
£hofe countries, from whofe famifhed inhabitants 
.nature witholds her bounty and where men groan 
in flavery and forrow : As I pafled throiign the 
villages towards the frontiers of Spain, and faw 
the peafants dancing in a ting to the pipe or ca- 
rcufing at their vintages, indignation fmote my 
heart, and I wifhed that heaven would dafli their 
cups with poifon, or blaft the funfhine of their 
joys with hail and tempeft. 

" I traverfed the delightful province of Bifcay 
without reft to the foles of my feet or fleep to 
the temples of my head. Nature was before my 
£yes drefled in hcr^gayeft attire; — Tkou mother 
pf /qoIs) I exclaimed, why doji thou trick t.byfdf 

cut 
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out fo daintily for knaves and harlots to make a 
property of thee ? The children if thy womb art 
vipers in thy bofom, and will fling thee mortplly y 
when thou hafl given them their fill at thy im- 
provident breafls. — The birds chauntcd in the 
groves, the fruit-trees gliftened on the moun- 
tain fides, the water-falls made mufic for the 
echoes, and man went finging to his labour $~ 
Give me, faid I, the clank of fetters and the yell 
ef galley -jlaves under the lajhes of the whip.— 
And in the bitternefs of my heart I curfed the 
earth, as I trode over its prolific furface. 

c< I entered the ancient kingdom of Caftile, 
and the profpeft was a recreation to my forrow- 
vexed foul : I faw the lands lie Wafte and fal- 
lo^; the vines trailed on the ground and buried 
their fruitage in the furrows ; the hand of man 
was idle, and nature flept, as in the cradle of 
creation; the villages were thinly fcattered, and 
ruin fate upon the unroofed fheds, where lazy 
pride laid ftretched upon its ftraw in beggary 
"and vermin. Ah ! this is fometbing^ I cried out, 
this fcene is fit for man y and Pll enjoy it.— I faw 
a yellow half-ftarved form, cloaked to the heels 
in rags, his broad-brimed beaver on his head, 
through which his flaring locks crept out in 
fqualid (hreds, that fell like (hakes upon the 
fboulders of a fiend!— Such ever be the fate of 

human 
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human nature ! r Tll aggravate his mifery by the 
infult of charity. Harkye, Cajiiuan^ I exclaim- 
ed, take this pifette ; it is coin± it is Jibver from 
the mint of Mexico ; a Spaniard dug it from the 
minc 9 a Frenchman gives it you ; put by your pride 
and touch it! — Cur/1 be your nation^ the Cafttli- 
- .an replied, Tllftarue before Til take it from your 
hands. — Starve then^ I anfwered, and palled on. 

u I climbed a barren mountain ; the wolves 
howled in the defert and the vultures (creamed 
in flocks for prey ; I looked, and behdd a gloomy 
manfi#n underneath my feet, vaft as the pride cjf 
its founder, gloomy and diiconfolate as bis foul ; 
it was the EfcuriaL— Here then the tyrant rtignsiy 
.feid I, here let him reign ; hard a? tbefe rocks bis 
throne^ wajle as thefe defarts be his dominion /—A 
meagre creature palled me ; famine flared in his 
eye, he caft a look about him, and lprung upon 
a kid, that was browfing in the defart, he (mote 
it dead with his ftaff, and haftily thruft it into 
his wallet. — Ah y facrilegiotts villain! — cried a 
hrawny fellow; and, leaping on him from be- 
hind a rock, feized the hungry wretch in the 
ad ; he dropped upon his knees and begged for 
mercy.— Mercy ! cried he that feized him, do you 
purloin the property of the church and afk for mer- 
cy? "Take it!— So faying, he beat him to the 
earth with a blow, as he was kneeling at his 

feet, 
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feet, and then dragged him towards die convent 
of Saint Lawrence : I could have hugged the 
mifcfeant for die deed. 

«*I held my journey through die defart, and 
defolatkm followed me to the very ftreets of 
Madrid ; the fathers of die inquifition came forth 
from the cells of torture, the crofs was elevated. 
before them, and a trembling wretch in a faffron- 
cokrared veft, painted with flames of fire, was 
dragged to execution in an open fquare ; they 
kindled a fire about him > and fang praifes to God, 
whilft the Barnes deliberately confumed their hu- 
man viftim : He was a Jew who fufiered, they 
were Chriftians who tormented. — See what the 
religion of God w, faid I to myfel^ in the hands of 
manf 

u From die gates of Madrid I bent my courfc 
towards the port of Lilbon ; as I traverfed the 
wildernefs of Eftremadura, a robber took his aim 
at me from behind a cork tree, and the ball 
grazed my hat upon my head. — You have mffid 
jour abrij I cried, and have loft the merit of de- 
ftroying a man.— Give me your purfe t faid the 
robber.«— Take it, I replied, and buy with it a 
friend ; may it ferve you as it hasferved me ! 
* a I found the city of Lifbon in ruins ; her 
foundations finoaked upon the ground ; the dy- 
ing and the dead laid in heaps ; terror fate in 
8 every 
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every vifage, and mankind was vifited with the 
plagues of the Almighty, famine, fire, and earth- 
quake.— Have they not the inquifttion in this coun- 
try ? I afked \ I was anfwered they had* — And do 
they make all this outcry about an earthquake? (aid 
I within myfelf, let tbnm give God thanks and 
be quiet ! 

" Prefently there came fhips from England, 
loaded with all manner of goods for the reief 
of the inhabitants ; the people took the bounty, 
were preferved, then turned and curfed their 
prefervers for heretics.— This is as it Jbould be y 
laid I, thefe men acl up to their nature, and the 
Englijh are a nation of fools ; I will not go amongjl 
them. — After a fhort time behold a new city was 
rifing on the ruins of the old one ! The people 
took the builders tools, which the Englifli had 
fent them, and made themfelves houfes : I over- 
heard a fellow at his work fay to his companion. 
—Before the earthquake I made my bed in the 
Jlreets^ now I jhall have a houfe to live in.— This 
is too muchj faid I ; their misfortunes make this 
people happy y and I will Jl ay no longer in their 
country. — I defcended to the banks of the Ta- 
gus ; there was a (hip, whofe canvafs was loofed 
for failing. — She is an Englijh Jbip, fays a Galli- 
ego porter ; - they are brave feamen, but damned 
tyrants on the quarter -did. — They pay well for 

what 
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what they have, fays a boatman, and I am going 
on board her with a cargo of lemons.— I threw' 
myfelf into the wherry, and entered the (hip* 
The mariners were occupied with their work, 
and nobody queftioned me why I was amongft 
them. The tide wafted us into the ocean and 
the night became tempeftuous, the veflel labour - 
fcd in the fea and the morning brought no refpite 
to our toil. — Whither are you bound? faid I to 
the mafter. — To hell, faid he, for nothing but the 
devil ever drove at fuch a rate ! — The fellow's 
voice was thunder ; the failors fung in the ftorm, 
and the matter's oaths were louder than the 
.waves ; the third day was a dead calm, and he 
iwore louder than ever. — If the winds were of 
this man's making, thought I, he would not be con- 
tent with them. — A favourable breeze fprung up 
as if it had come at his calling. — I thought it was 
coming, fays he, put her before the zvind, it blcxvs 
fair for our port. — But where is your port ? again 
I afked him. — Sir, fays he, I can now anfwer your 
quejlion as I jhould do \ with God's leave I am 
bound to Bourdeaux \ every thing at fea goes as it 
pleafes God. — My heart funk at the name of my 
native city. I was freighted, added he, from Lon- 
don with a cargo of goods of all forts for the poor 
fufferers by the earthquake ; 1 Jhall load back with, 
wine for my owners, and fo help out a charitable 
, ' i ll voyage 
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voyage with feme little profit^ if it plea/e God to 
blefs our endeavours. -~Hey day / thought I, how 
fair weather changes this fellow* s note! — Lewis, 
faid he to a handfome youth, who flood at' his 
elbow, we will now feek out this Monjieur Chan* 
bert at Bcurdeaux, and get payment of his bills on 
your account.— -Shew me your bills^ faid Ijfor lam 
jChaubert.—He produced them, and I law my 
own name forged to bills in favour of the villaia 
'who had fo treacheroufly dealt with me in the 
affair of the woman who was to have been my 
vnk.-~Where is the wretch^ faid I, who drew thefe 
forgeries F— The youth burft into tears*— Ho is 
my father^ he replied, and turned away.— Sir* 
lays the mailer, / am notfurprized to find this fel- 
low a villain to you, for I was once a trader in 
affluence and have been ruined by his means and 
reduced to what you fee me ; but 1 forgive what be 
has done to me\ I can earn a maintenance, and am 
as happy in my prefent hard employ, nay happier 
than when I zuas rich and idle j but to defraud his 
own fen proves htm an unnatural rafcal y and, if I 
had him here, J would hang him at the mizen 
. yard. 
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CHAUBERT's narrative proceeds as fol- 
lows.—". When the EngWh matter de- 
clared he wis. happier in his-prefent hard fervice 
than in his former proiperity, and that he for- 
gave the villain who had ruined him, I ftarted 
with aftonifhment, arid ftobd out of his reach, 
expecting every moment when his phrenfy would 
break out ; I looked him fleadily in the face, and 
to my furprize law no fymptoms of rtiadneft 
there ; there was no wandering in his eyes, and 
content of mind was imprefled upon his features, 
—Are yon in your fenfes, I demanded, and can you 
forgive the villain ?—From my hearty anfwered 
he^ elfe how jbould I expeft. to - be forgiven ?— His 
words ftruck me dumb ; my heart tugged at my 
bofom ; the blood rufhed to my face. He faw 
my fituation and turned afide to give fome or- 
ders to the failors ; after fome minutes he re- 
famed the convention, and advancing towards 
me, in his rough familiar manner, Cud— A is my 
way y Mr. Chaubert y H forgive and forget, though 
to befure the fellow deferves hanging for his treat- 
ment of this poor boy hisfon^ who is as good a lad at 
ever livea\ but as for father and mother— —JVbo k 
his mother t What was her name t I eagerly dt- 
Vol« I. Q, manded. 
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manded. Her name had no fooner pafled his 
lips than I felt \ (hock diPO«gh all my frame 
beyond that of ele<5rxicity 5 I ftaggered as if with 
a tod&rt ? ffc6ks>'a*i<f caught hold'^the barHdfflk 
aft iriVdlufttar^ ffhmflc btfrft fiiom rrte^ and I crieft 
©at— fW x imikan^-Ohf that wman—Was a 
At///, &i* the-maftc*, and f ytu *inew but baf 
the tiitferytyu foot efekptty you wbuld full down 
ttp*# your 1 Jfaeel Vrld tfotit Hod fir tbi bleffing : 
$ha&bm4yburfioryi Mr^ Chaubert^ and when 
a fnanh-ik'tm, Wydufee, be dots not like to have 
hft'JmJtrefs tatmfrm bim;' but feme things art 
bitter lift tb*H found, and if this is ail you bam 
to cvtfpbain offtake my word fir it you cotnpbn* 
loftbo luciiejfbbutfoyour iufbole life. He wb*M 
have £«Jceeded> but I turned from him without 
uttering a. yvotd, and fhuttiri^ myfelf into my 
tabbin furtertdered myfelf t» my meditations. 

u My mind was now iirfudh a tumult, that I 
cannot recall my thoughts, tttufch left prat them 
into any order for relation :; The (hip hdwevtr 
kept her courfe, and had now entered the booth 
of the Garonne ; I landed on the <{uay of Bour- 
deatut; 'the matter accompanied me, and young 
Lewis kept charge of the (hip : The firft objeA 
that met my view was a gibbet ereded before 
the <Joor~of a iherehatit's ^compting-hoiife : The 
cSnviA wt* knteltng on a icaffeH v^VhM a friar 

' *ra$ 
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was receiving his laft confeffion ; his face was . 
turned towards us ; the Englifhman glanced his 
eye upon him, and iqftantly cried out— Look^ 
look, Mr. Cbaubert, the very man, as I am alive $ 
it is the father of young Lewrs.mrThc wretch 
had difcovered us in the fame moment, and 
called aloud— Ob Chaubert, Cbaubertf let me 
fp'eak to you before I die/— His yell was horror 
to my foul ; I loft the power of motion, and the 
crowd pufhing towards the fcaffold, thruft me 
forward to the very edge of it j the friar ordered 
filence, and demanded of the wretch why he had 
called out fo eagerly and what he had farther to 
•confefs. Father, replied the convidt, this is the 
Very man, the very Chaubert of whom I was fpedk- 
ing j he was the befi of friends to me, find I repaid 
bis kindnefs with the blackeft treachery \ I fedutid 
the woman of his affections from him, I married 
her, and becaufe we dreaded his refentment, w* 
confpired in an attempt upon his life by poi/bfl.—llc 
now. turned to me and proceeded &$ Follows— 
You may remember, Chaubert, as we werefupping 
together on the very evening of Lout fa 9 s elopement, 
fhe handed to you a glafs of wine to drink to your 
approaching nuptials ; as you were lifting it to your 
lips, your favorite fpaniel leaped upon your arm 
and dajhed it on the floor ; in a fudden tranftott 
if paffton, which fiu were ever addifted to, you 
Qj, -; Jiruck 
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Jiruck the creature with violence and laid it dead 
at your feet. It was the faving moment of your 
life— the wine was- poifonea\ inevitable death was 
in the draughty and the animal you killed was 
God's in/hrumeni for preferring you j refie& upon 
the event, fubdue your paffions % and praBife re* 
fignatiori : Father^ I have no more to confefs; I 
die repentant : Let the executioner do his office" 
. Here ends the diary of Chaubert. 

I do not mean to cxpofe my ideas to inge- 
nious ridicule by maintaining that every thing 
happens to every man for the beft, but I will 
contend, that he, who makes the beft of it, ful- 
fils the part of a wife and good man : Another 
thing may be fafely advanced, namely, that man ' 
is not competent to decide upon the good or 
evil of many events, which befal him in this life, 
and we have authority to fay, Woe he to him thai 
tails good evil) and evil good! I could wifh that 
the ftory of Chaubert, as I have given it, might 
make that impreilion upon any one of my read* 
ers, as it did upon me, when I received it; and 
I could alfo wife, that I felt myfelf worthy to 
add to it the experience of many occurrences m 
my own life, to which time and patience have 
given colours very different from thofe they wore 
upon their firft appearance. 
^When men fink into deljlondency or break 
9 out 
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out into rage upon adverfities and misfortunes^ 
it is no proof that Providence lays a heavier 
burthen upon them than they can bear, becaufe 
it is not clear that they have exerted all the pof~ 
fible refources of the foul. 

The paffions may be humoured, till they be- 
come our matters, as a horfe may be pampered 
till he gets the better of his rider ; but early dif- 
cipline will prevent mutiny and keep the helm 
in the hands of reafon. If we put our children 
under reftraint and correction, why fhould we, 
who are but children of a larger growth, be re- 
fra£tory and complain, when the Father of all 
things lays the wholeibme correction of adverfity 
on our heads ? 

Amongft the fragments of Philemon the comic 
poet, there is part of a dialogue preferved be- 
tween a mafter and his fervant, whofe names are 
not given, which falls in with the fubjeft I am 
(peaking of; thefe fragments have been colleded 
from the works of the fcholiafts and grammari- 
ans, and many of theip have been quoted by the 
fathers of the Chriftian churci^for the moral and 
pious maxims they contain ; I think the reader 
will not be difpleafed, if I occafionally prefent 
him with fome fpecimens from thefe remains of 
the Greek Comedy, and for the prefent conclude 
my paper with the following tranflation. 

Qj$ Servant. 
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Servant. Wbilji you live, Sir y drive away for- 
row, it is the worft company a than can keep. 

Matter* Whilfi I live^Jirrah? why there is 
no living without it* . 

Servantr Never tell/nte, Sif,. the wounds rf 
the mind are not to be> pealed by the tears of \tbe 
eyes : If they werty wfo uptjld be without tbt 
medicine ? They woiM> M the befi famity-pbyju 
in nature W and .if nothing .bu^^tnoney. tuould'b*} 
them, you could not pay tpo. '.dearly for the. fur-, 
chafe. But aj/ick-a-day y what do they avail? 
Weepy or weep not, this Jluhhjorn world of outs 
will have its way ; fighing and groaningy take my 
word for it y is but labour 1$+ ' . • 

Matter. Granted 7 V for its ufe I will not cm* 
tend) nor can you y as I take ,it y difpute its-w- 
cejfhy: tt is as natural for the eyes to fbed tears 
in affliction* as for a tree to drop its leaves in 
autumn* 

Servant* That I deny ; the necejjity of evil I 
admit) but not the neceffity of bewailing it. Mark 
how your maxims and mime differ ; you rheet. ms* 
fortune in the way y Llet misfortune met m: 
There are too many evils in life y that no man's 
wifdom can avoid \ but he is no wife man who 
multiplies too many by more : Now my pbUofopbj 
teaches me y that ambngfl all the evils you com* 
plain of y there is no evil fo great as your cem~ 
7 . plaint 
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plaint itfilf: JVhy it drives a man out of his 
fenfes, out of his health, nay at foft out of the 
world \ fo fhaU it not me : If misfortune will come, 
/ cannot help it, but if lamentation- follows it, that" 
h my fault*, • and it fool of' his own* making, jny good" 
m&fter, is V* fool indeed* 
• Mafteir. Say you fo, firrab? Now t hold your 
infenJibilitp.\io be of the nature ff 4 brute \ my 
feelings I regard as the prerogative of a man ; 
thus although we differ widely in our practice, each 
acls up to his proper cKarafler. 

Servant. If I am of the nature of a brute, be- 
caufe I fear the gods and fubrnjf to their will, the 
gods forgive me ! If it be the prerogative of a man, 
to fay I will, not bear mi^rUiiu^ iXkiB mffubmtt 
to the decrees -.of the. gads 9 lettlbiigodi anjhet tbaL 
fit tbemfeives! 'Lam apt t* thhk.it is.nogr,edh 
mark of courage, to defpairj.ium.mnyi.fuTt proof of 
Weaknefs to he. content. If n man were ta die of a 
djfappeintmant,' hew the< ve*gednte>\does it come to. 
pafs that anybody is left alive, f Tiu.jnay, if you. 
think well of it, counteract the defgntaf the gods, 
wid tur'nJheir. intcnM buffings into.aclual misfbr- 
times, but I do not think thdr\iork will he mended. 
by your means ; you may, if you pleafe, refint it with 
a high band, if your mother, or your fin, or your 
friend fhould take the liberty to die, when youwifb 
tbem U live \\butu me it appears-a natural jvent, 
Q_4 which 
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which n$ man cmn keep eff fruit hit, nun pttf**$ *r 
that rf any other * y$n may y if ym think it worth 
your whiie y be Very miferable^ when, this woman 
mifcarriesy or (bat woman is brought U bed\ you may 
torment yptrfelf beeaufe your m oth e r has a tonghf 
$r your mifirefs drops a tear % iujbortyo* may fend 
your jelf tut of tbi world with forrow % but I think 
it better to /ay my time in it and be happf* 
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I MENTIONED in my feventh paper that 
I had a card from Vanefla inviting me to a 
Ftaft efReafrn. I confeft I waft very curious to 
know what the nature of tbi* fcaft might be; 
and having; been fince favoured widi a fecond 
invitation, I fhatt take the liberty of relating 
what I few and heard at that lady's affembly. 

The celebrated Vanefla hat been either a 
beauty, or a wit all her lifetfmgi and of courfe 
has a better plea fiJr vanity, than tails .to mdt 
women's Aiarc ; her vanity alfo is in itfclf more 
excufeable for the pleafing colours it fomedmes 
throws upon her charader : It gives the fpring 
to charity, good-nature, affability j it makes her 

fplendid^ 
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fplendid, hofpitable, facetious ; carries her into 
all the circles of fine people, and crowds all the 
fine people into her's ; it ftarts a thousand whim- 
fical caprices, that furnifh employment to the arts, 
and it has the merit of opening her doors and her 
purfc to thefons of fcience ; in fliort it adminis- 
ters prbte&ion to all defcriptions and degrees of 
gcniua, from die manufa&urer of a tooth-pick 
to the author of an epic poem ; It is a vanity, 
that is a fure box at an author's firft night, and 
a fure card at a performer's benefit ; it pays well 
for a dedication, and ftands for fix copies upon a 
fubferibe'rs lift. Vanefla in the centre of her own 
circle fits like the ftatue of the Athenian Mi- 
nerva, incenfed with die breath of philofophers, 
poets, painters, orators, and every votarift of art* 
fcience, or fine {peaking. It is in her academy 
young noviciates try their wit and pra&ife pa- 
negyric; no one like Vanefla can break in a 
young lady to the poetics, and teach her Pegafur 
to carry a fide-faddle : She can make a mathe- 
qptician quote Pindar, a Mafter in Chancery 
write novels, or a Birmingham hardware-man 
ftamp rhimes as fail as buttons. 

As I came rather before the modern hour of 
vifiting, J waited fome time in her room before 
any of the company appeared ; fevtral new pub- 
lications on vapous fubje&s were lying on her 

table; 
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table ; they were ftitched in blue paper and motk 
of them frefl* from the prefs y in fome (he had 
ftuck fmall (craps of paper, as if to'marit where 
(he had left off reading -, in others Hid hatf dou- 
bled down cermitt pages feemingijr foi* the 6dm 
purpofe. At laft^t meagre little -manwith a) itfoft: 
fatirical countenance was ufhered Jnj* and *oofc 
his feat in a corner of the roam * he eyed me at- 
tentively for -fome tirne through «hte (jpwaaclesjJ 
and at laft accofted me in-th* following Word* 5 J 
(c You are looking at thefe boejca, 6Sr$ I take* 
u for granted they are newly -published." * I be-* 
Mieve-they are,* I replied. « T.thoi%Ht Co," feya* 
he. <* Then you may depend d£o*v it their au-* 
u thors wilibe here by and by j ybu may -al way* 
" know what company you aretOteK£e& in this. 
u houfe by 4he ; books upon the table : It is in- 
u this way Vanfcflafhas got alliier wit and lpavn~; 
"ing, not by readings but : by making authors* 
** believe fte «e^. their- WG^rkSy 1 and by thus. 
" tickling their vanity ihe fends fo many heralds 1 
44 into- the World to cry-up her fame to the ikies 4 
a it is a very pretty finefle, land fiwqe a world of 
" time for better aftiuiements/* 'He had ho foon* 
er faid this than Vanefla entered the room, and 
whilft I was mating a moflr profound" reverence, 
I beheld fomethiiig approaching to me^ which 
looked like columns and archer and porticos in- 

the 
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Ac perfpe&ive of a playhoufe fccne ; as I raifed 
my eyes and examined it a little clofer I recog- 
nized the rains of Palmyra embroidered in co- 
loured filks upon Vanefla's petticoat. It was the 
firft vifit I had ever paid, and Vanefla not being 
ready with my name, I made a filent obeifancej 
and receiving a fmile in return, retreated to my 
'chair : My friend faid a great many (mart things 
<fpoa the ruins of Palmyra, which Vanefla on her 
.part contended to be a very proper emolem for 
ait old woman in decay, who had feen better 
days 5 die wit replied, that inftead of Palmyra it 
ought to have been Athens, and then fhe would 
have been equipped from head to foot in charac- 
ter. Vanefla fmiled, but maintained the propri- 
ety of her choice, bidding him obferve, <c that 
u though fhe carried a city upon her back, that 
a city all the world knew wa9 planted on a de-* 
* l fart.'' She now addrefled herfelf to me, and 
in the moft gracious manner aiked me when I 
hoped ta put my project into execution ; I an- 
swered in about two months, thinking (he al- 
luded to the publication of thefe papers, a cir- 
cumftance I knew (he was informed of. " Well, 
c< 1 proteft," fays Vanefla, u I envy you the 
■" undertaking, and wi(h I could find courage 
44 enough to accompany you." I afliired her 
•there was nothing in the world would make 

me 
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me fo happy as her afiiftance, and that I was con* 
fident it would enfure fuccefs to my undertaking* 
" There you flatter me," feys (he, u for I (hould 
cc do nothing but look after (hells and corals and 
" the palaces of the Tritons and Naiads, if I 
<c was to go down with you."— Here I began to 
ftare moft egregioufly.-— " But after all," add* 
ed (he, "will your 4iving-bell carry double V 9 
This lucklefc diving-bell was fuch an unexpect- 
ed plunge to me, that if I had been a&ually in i^ 
I could fcarce have been more hampered; fo I 
thought it was better to remain under water, 
and wait till the real artift came in to fet die 
miftake to rights : This however my neighbour 
with the fpe&acles would not allow of, for fuf* 
pe&ing the mal-entendu, he began to queftion 
me how long I could ftay under water, and 
whether I could fee diftin&ly j he then took a 
pamphlet from the table, and fpreading out a 
large engraved plan of a diving-bell, defired me 
to inform him how I managed thofe pipes and 
condu&ors of air ; all this while he was flyly en- 
joying my confufion, till I fummoned refolution 
to apprife Vanefla of her miftake j this produced 
a thoufand polite apologies on her part — u But 
" thefe wretched eyes of mine," fays (he, a are 
" for ever betraying me into blunders." " That 
" is a pity indeed," replied the wit, " for they 

" illuminate 
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€C iHuminate every body clfe; but if they betray 
a their owner," adds he, " it is God's revenge 
" againfl murder." Several literati now entered 
the room, to whom Vanefla made her compli* 
merits, particularly to a blind old gentleman, 
whom the conduced to his chair with great hu- 
manity, and immediately began talking to him 
of his difcoveries and experiments on the micro. 
fcqpe. u Ah ! madam," replied the minute phi- 
lofopher, " thofe refearches are now over ; feme- 
a thing might have been done, if my eyes had 
u hdd out^ but I loft my fight juft as I had dif- 
u covered the generation of mites \ but this I can 
a take on myfelf to pronounce, that they are an 
" oviparous race." " Be content," replied Va- 
nefla, a ,there is a blefling upon him who throws 
a even a mite into the treafury of fcience." The 
philofopher then proceeded to inform her, that 
he had begun fome curious difle&ions of the eye 
of a mole, but that his own would not ferve him 
to complete them : u If I could have proceeded 
cc in them," fays he, " I am verily perfuaded I 
m could have brought him to his eye-fight by the 
u operation of couching ; and now," fays he, " I 
a am engaged in a new difcovery, in which I 
4< mean to employ none bu l perfons under the 
<c like misfortune with myfelf. — So interesting a 
difcovery raifed my curiofity* as well as Vanef- 

fa's, 
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fa's, to enquire into it, and methought even the 
wit in the fpe&acles had a fellow-feeling in the 
iubjefl. — " It is a powder, madam," added the 
philofopher, " which I have prepared for cte. 
u ftroying vermin on fruit trees, and even ants 
u in the Weft Indies ; I confefs to you," (ays he, 
<l it is fatal to the eye-fight, for I am perfuaded 
44 1 owe the lofs of mine to it, rather than to die 
" eggs of mites, or the couching of moles; and 
u accordingly I propofe that this powdec fhall be 
" blown through bellows of my own inventing 
u by none but men who are ftone blind j'it wffl 
■** be very eafy for your gardener, or overfeer of 
" your plantations, to lead them up to their 
* c work, and then leave them to perform it ; for 
u the duft is fo fubtlcJ, that it is fcarce poffible to 
cc invent a cover for the eyes, that can fecure 
"them againft it. I believe," added he, a I 
c / have fome of it in my pocket, and if you have 
u any flies or fpiders in the room, I will foon 
" convince you of its efficacy by an experiment 
" before your eyes." Vaneflfa eagerly aflured'him 
there was no fuch thing in her room, and draw* 
ing her chair to a diftance, begged him not to 
trouble himfelf with any experiment at prefenk 

There fat an ordinary woman in a black 
cloak by the fire fide with her feet upon the 
fender and her knees up, who feemed em- 
ployed 
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ployed upon a cufliion or pillow, which fhe kept 
concealed under her apron, without once look- 
ing at the work fhe was upon. " You have read 
« of Ac Witch of Endor," fays flie to me, (ob- 
ferving I had fixed my eyes upon her) « I am a 
44 descendant of that old lady's, and can raife the 
a deal, as well as fhe could." — Immediately flic 
put afide her apron, and produced ahead moulded 
in wax fo ftrikingly like my deceafed friend, the 
father of Calliope', that the fhock it gave me was 
too apparent to efcape her.—" You knew this 
c< frrave fellow I perceive," fays fhe, u England 
u never owned. a better officer ; he was my hero, 
*? and every line ii^his face is engraved in my 
« heart."—" What muft it be in mine ?" I an- 
fwered, and turned away to a circle of people, 
whp had collected themfelves round a plain, but 
Venerable, old man, and were very attentive to 
his difcourfe : He fpoke with great energy, and 
in moft chofen language ; - nobody yet attempt- 
ed to interrupt him, and his words rolled not 
with the fhallow impetuofity of a torrent, but 
deeply and fluently, like the copious current ef 
.the. Nile : He took up the topic of religion in 
his- courfe) and, though paUy fhook his head,, he 
looked fo terrible in Chriftian armour, and dealt 
his Urates with fo much: force and judgment, 
that Infidelity, in the perfons of feveral petty 

flrirmifhers, 
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ikirmifhers, fheaked away from before him : One 
little fellow however had wriggled his chair 
nearer and nearer to him, and kept baying at 
him whilft he was fpeaking, perpetually crying 
•ut-»- a Give me leave to obferve— -nbt to inter- 
cc nipt you, Sir— -That is extremely well, but in 
" anfwer to what you fay." — All this had been 
going on without any attention or ftop on the 
part of the fpeaker, whofe eyes never once light- 
ed on the company, till die little fellow, growing 
out of all patience, walked boldly up to him, and 
catching hold of a button fomewhere above the 
waiftband of his breeches, with a fikTden twitch 
checked the moving-fpring of his difcourfe, and 
much to my regret brought it to a full ftop. 
The philofopher looked about for the infeSt that 
annoyed him, and having at laft eyed him, as it 
were alkaunce, demanded what it was provoked 
him to impatience,— K Have I faid any thing, 
iC good Sir, that you do not comprehend ?"— 
u No, no," replied he, " I perfe&ly well com- 
<c prehend every word you have been faying."— 
" Do you fo, Sir ?" faid the philofopher, €< then 
w I heartily afk pardon of the company for mif- 
" employing their time fo egregioufly,"— and 
ftalked away without waiting for an anfwer. 

Vanefla had now recolle&ed or enquired my 
name, and in a very gracious manner repeated 

her 
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"her excufes for miftaking me for the diver. — 
u But if the old faying holds good," adds me, 
' lc that truth lies at the bottom of a well, I dare 
c< fay you will not fcruple to dive for it, fo I hope 
** I have not given you a dishonourable occupa- 
<c tion." I was endeavouring at a reply, when 
the wit in the fpeftacles came up to us and 
whifpered Vaneffa in the ear, that the true Di- 
ving-bell was in yonder corner ; (he immediate- 
ly turned that way, and as fhe pafied whifpered a 
young lady loud enough for me to hear her— 
%i My dear, I am in your third volume.'* — The 
girl bowed her head, and by the Arcadian grace 
"that accompanied it, I took it for granted fhe 
'•was a Novelift. • 

I now joined a clufter of people, who had 
crowded round an aftrefs, who fat upon a fopha, 
leaning on her elbow in a penfive attitude, ani 
feemed to be counting the fticks of her fan, 
whilft they were vying with each other in the 
moft extravagant encomiums. — " You was 
** adorable laft night in Belvidera," fays a pert 
young parfon with a high toupee ; " I fat in La- 
cc dy Blubber's box, and I can affure you (he and 
** her daughters too wept moft bitterly — but then 
<c that charming mad fcene, by my foul it was 
** a chef d'oeuvre 5 pray, Madam, give me leave 
* to afk you, was you really in your fenfesr" — 
: Tol. L R "Iftrove, 
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« I ftrove to do it as well as I could,' ' aijfwer- 
cd the a£trefs. " Do you intend to play come- 
" dy next feafon?" fays a lady, ftepping up to 
her with great eagernefs. — "I fhall do as the 
<c manager bids me," fhe replied. " I ihould 
tt be curious to know," fays an elderiy lady, 
<c which part, Madam, you yourfelf efteem the 
<c beft you play ?" — " I always endeavour to 
" make that which I am about the befk. v An 
elegant young woman of fafhiqn now took her 
turn of interrogatory, and with many apologies 
begged to be informed by her, if fhe ftudied 
thofe inchanting looks and attitudes before a 
glafs ? — " I never ftudy any thing but my au«- 
" thor.,"— <c Then you pradtife them in rehear- 
" fals ?" rejoined the queftioner. — " I feldom 
<c rehearfe at all," replied the a&refs. " She 
<c has fine eyes," fays a tragic poet to an emi- 
nent painter, " what modeft dignity they bear, 
<c what awful penetration ! mark how they play 
" in thofe deep fockets, like diamonds in the 
5 C mine f whilft that commanding brow moves 
<c over them like a cloud, and carries florin or 
u fun-fhine, as the deity within direfts : She is 
" the child of nature, or, if you will allow me 
" the expreffion, nature herfelf j for fhe is in alt 
" things original ; in pity, or in terror, penitent, 
" or prefuinptuous, famifhed, mad, or dying, flic 

. "is 
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world is governed by the abjeft principle of 
fear, for the afliduity, with which this bafhaw 
was waited upon by his wife and fervants, was 
torprifcing. After having curfed the gout, damn- 
ed his fervants, and fcolded his wife for her awk- 
wardness in -fwathing his foot, he began to rave 
about* the ftate of the nation, crying out to me 
every now and then — * A fine pafs you have 
<c brought things to at laft ; I always told you 
" how it would be, but you would not believe 
u me, and now you are ruined, bankrupt, and 
u undone to the devfl ; I thought what it would 
a come to with your damned American war/'— 
I told Mm I had nothing to do With politics, and 
knew very little of the matter.— - c< That's true," 
lays he, " I underftand you are writing a book, 
u and going to turn author : You know I am 
** your friend, and always fpeak my mind, there- 
<c fore I muft tell you, you will repent of what 
** you are about. Cannot you let the world 
u alone? Is it in your power to make it better ? 
<c Can the devil make it worfe f Why I could 
<c write a book if I pf eafed, but I fcorn it ; nay I 
4< was fool enough to do it once from a filly 
** principle of good- will to my country ; and 
^ what was the confequence ? Why, after pro- 
€( ving as plain as two and two make four that 
44 we were no longer a nation, that we were 
R3 "broken, 
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" broken, baffled, defeated, and upon the eve of 
w being a province to France— after having pro^ 
" ved all this, d'ye fee, for the good of my coun- 
" try, what was my reward, think you, but to 
" be abufed, vilified, polled in the rafcally news- 
<( papers, who threw the twelfth of April in ,my, 
u teeth and fet the people's heads a madding. 
" contrary to all fenfe and reafon, though- 1 bad 
" been at the pains of convincing them how 
" foolifh all fuch hopes were, and that there wa* 
" not a chanco left, though miracles fhould be 
u wrought in their favour, of any poffiUe falva- 
c< tion for this devoted kingdom." 

As Lcontine is one of thofe pro and con rea- 
foncrs, who handle their own argument in their 
own way by queftion and anfwer, and know 
what their opponent has to offer before he has 
uttered three words, I always leave him a clear 
ftagc to. fight out the fubjeel by himfelf as he 
can; ,fo that he proceeded without interruption- 
to put a number of queflions, to which he regu- 
larly made refponfes, and, though* thefe were the' 
vrry oppofites to what I fhould probably have 
#iven, I let them pafs without contradiction, till- 
there was a flop to the torrent by the introduction* 
of ( a ftranger, who after telling Leontine his narqe, 
proceeded to fay he had a little neceffary bufinefS' 
ta fettle with hira* which he fhould take the li- 
berty 
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berty to explain in very few words. This ftrah- 
ger was a little, meagre,* confumptive man, far 
advanced in years, of an afpefl: remarkably medc 
and humble, fo that it was not without furprize 
I heard hini- begin as follows.*-" I wait upon 
<c you, Sir,* to dediarid full fatisfaftion and atone- 
<c 'merit for an injury you have done to my cha- ' 
<c rafter by the bafeft lie that ever man uttered, 
<c and which if you do not difavow in as public 
<c a irtanher as you reported it, I fhall expeft you 
"will immediately anfwer mjr challenge, as there 
"is no other mode of redreflihg wrongs of fo 
"'infidious a nature/' When this gentleman an- 
nounced his name and defcription I found he was 
a ^jehe'ral officer, who had been upon an unfuc- 
cefeful command in the courfe of the war j and 
that Leontirie in ond of his political rhapfodies 
had treated his charafter according to his cuftom 
with great fcurrility ; this had unluckily pafled in 
hearing of a friend of the General's, who had en- 
deavoured to flop' Leontihe in time, but not be- 
ing able fo to do, had made report to Tils friend 
of what had been faid of him in his abfence. As 
h£ fixed his eyes upon 'Leontihe in expe&ation of 
his anfwer, I obferved his cheeks, which before 
Were of a rudcfy fcarlet, turn to a deep purple, 
Which gradually darkened into a livid tawneyj 
fear fo* transformed his features, thai the flying 
R 4 foldier 
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foldier in Lc Brun's battle was not a more per- 
fect model of horror : His lips, which fo lately 
thundered out vengeance and anathemas againft 
the whole hoft of critics, magazine-mongers, 
news-writers, and reviewers, with all their de- 
vils, runners, and retainers, now quivered with- 
out the power of utterance, till at laft a gentle 
murmuring voice was heard to fay — cc General, 
" if I have given you offence, I am very forry 
" for it, but I fufpe& that what I faid muft have 

" been unfairly ftated, elfe" Here the little 

gentleman immediately interrupted him, by fay- 
ing—" This excufe affefts the veracity o£ my 
"friend* I Ihall therefore take the liberty » of 
" calling him into your room, which I did nojfc 
cc chufe to do in the firft inftance, not knowing 
" you had any body with you ; but if this gentle- 
" rnan will have the goodnefs to ftand in place 
" of your referee on the occafion, I will bring 
<c my witnefs face to face, who will teftify to the 
" very words you fpoke." Thi&was no fooner 
faid than done ; for the friend was in die paflage, 
and in the moft precife terms afferted the truth 
of his information. — " And now, Sir," refumed 
the General, " give me leavq to fey there is not 
" a man in England more abhors a perfonal 
<c quarrel than I do, but I make it my ftudy to 
<c give no offence, and both my reputatioa and 

a my 
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" my profeflion indifpenfibly oblige me not to 
cc put up with infult from any man : There is no 
u alternative therefore left to either of us, but 
".for you to fign this paper, which I fhall ufe as 
" 1 fee fit in my own vindication, or turn out ; 
" I am very forry for it ; it is an unhappy cut- 
<c torn, but if occafions can juftify it, I take the 
" prefent to be one." — Having fo faid, he ten- 
dered the paper to Leontine with as much po- 
litentfs and addrefs, as if he had been delivering 
a petition to the commander in chief. 

The intimidated boafter took the paper with a 
trembling hand, and throwing his eye over it^ 
begged to know if it might not be mitigated in 
fome particulars : — " I mould be very glad to . 
" oblige you," fays the General, " in what you 
" wifh, but they are my words, and as I gene- 
" rally think before I fpeak or write, I am not 
" in the habit of unfaying any thing I aflert ; 
"you muft therefore fign to all, or none."— 
" If it muft be fo, it muft," fays <Leontine 
with a figh, and took the pen. — " Stop, Sir, if 
<c you pleafe," interpofed the General, " I would 
<c know of this gentleman, if he has any thing to 
** offer on your behalf, why you fhould not fign 
" that paper." I anfwered, that I had nothing 
to offer in the cafe ; upon which Leontine put 
his name to the paper. < c Sir," fays the Gene- 
ral, 
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ral; ^1 am perfectly fatisfied, and beg your par- 
" don* for the trouble I have given you ; I am 
«* perfuaded you are not a perfcn, who can in- 
jure my character, and this paper, is of no fur- 
"cther nfe-" — So faying, he threw it into the 
firey aitd having made hi* bow to teontine and 
vAfo'ihg me a goodifcdming, took his friend un- 
der the! arm and coolly walked dut of the! houfe. 
As I Was fufjtfcioiis Leontine's couragel might 
return after his departure, I thought it beft to 
follow his example* and, takihg-up my hat, left 
the* mortified bafhaw to his meditations, well 
fatfisffed t6 find an example in : confirmation oF 
nty opinion — That a bully at home is a 1 coward 
abroad. 

As I walked along* meditating on what had' 
paflid,. a doubt for the firft time arofe in my 
mind as to the pra&ice of duelling, and I began 
to think there might be certain advantages ac- 
cruing to fociety, which, if the immorality of 
the a£Hon could be difpenfed with,- might poffi- 
bly balance the evils, fo evidently to be fet againft 
them. On the one fide Ifaw in all its horrors 
the untimely cataftrophe of a father, hufband, 
forty or brother, hurried out of lift, and made the' 
facrifice of a favage fafhion, which the world 
calls honour: On the other part I refle&ed* 
within myfelf what the ftate of manners might 

probably 
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probably be reduced to, and how much fociery 
would fuffer, 1/ Aich overbearing infolent cha- 
racters as Leontine were not held in reftrainfc 
by thofe perfonal confiderations, which owe theirt 
influence to the pra&ice of duelling. To their 
wivep, j(#;vants fJ and dependant inferiors, front 
whonvno reftn^meni is! to b^ apprehended^ thefe 
tyrants are infupportable ; ;ta\fdciietjr in general 
they are offenfive. as fa* as: they dare; it is noti 
fhame, notz refpeft to good maimers in any de-r 
gree, nor thefear of the laws^ which flop them, for. 
none of thefe confiderations affeft them ; neither 
is it the. unarmed hand of man, that can corre£b 
them, for thefe brutal natures are commonly eh^: 
dowed:with brutal ftrengthy and Leontine would* 
no more have feared his puifiiy antagonift with- 
out a weapon than I fliould ftand in awe of an,: 
infant. If thefe creatures^ thought I, were letr. 
loofe upon focietyj and wc had nothing but our 
lifts to keep them in order, ; the proverb would 
be literally made goodj ahji the weakeft muft go » 
to the wall) but that fame lucky invention of 
gunpowderi levels the ftrong with the feeble, and. 
puts all, who bear the character of a gentleman* . 
upon the famcf line of defence : Jf blows were ta 
be. exchanged With impunity, and foul language, 
was to be endured without: account^ we fhould 
be a nation of rabble. It feems therefore, as if 

nothing 
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nothing more were to be wifhed, than for cer- 
tain mitigations of this terrible refource, which 
mufr. ultimately depend upon the voluntary mag- 
nanimity c£ thoffe, who are compelled to refort 
to it : What I mean is, to exprefs a wHh that 
gentlemen would think it no derogation from' 
their honour to acknowledge an error, or aik 
pardon for an offence; and as- it can very rarely 
happen, but that one party muft to his own con* 
viflion be in the fault, it feems. to follow, that 
ail thofe affairs of honour, mat can be done away 
by an apology, might by manly and ingenuous! 
chara&ers be prevented from extremities : As to 
injuries of that deep nature, which according to 
the infirmity of human ideas, we are apt to call • 
inexpiable, 1 prefume not to give an opinion ; 
and in the aggravating inftance of a blow, I have 
only to lament, that the fufferer has to expofe 
his perfon to equal danger with the offender. 
Though fome unhappy inftances of frivolous du- 
els have lately occurred, I cannot think that it 
is the vice of the times to be fond of quarrelling ; 
the manners of our young men of diftin£Hon are 
certainly not of that caft, and if it lies with any 
of the prefent age, it is with thofe half-made-up 
gentry, who force their way into half-price plays 
in boots and fpurs, and are clamorous in the 
paflages of the front boxes in a crowded theatre : 

I have 
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I have with much concern obfe*ved this to ke 
an increafing nuifance, and have often wifhed 
thofe turbulent fpirits to be better employed, and 
that they had difmounted from their horfes either 
a little (boner or not fo foon: But it is not by 
reafoning thefe gentlemen will be taught to cor- 
rect their behaviour, 

I would fcrioufly recommend to my readers 
of all defcriptions to keep a careful watch upon 
their tempers, when they enter into argumenta- 
tion and difpute ; let them be affured that by their 
management of themfelves on fuch occafions 
they are to decide their chara&ers j and whether 
they are to pafs as men of education, temper, 
and pplitenefs, of as illiterate, hot, and ill-bred 
blockheads, will depend upon their conduct ia 
this particular. If the following (hort and ob- 
vious maxims were attended to, I think animo- 
fities would be avoided and conversion amend- 
ed. 



Every man^ who enters into a difpute with another^ 
(whether he Jlarts it or only takes it up) Jhould 
hear with patience what his opponent in the ar- 
gument has U offer in fupport of the opinion he 
advances* 

Every 
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£very man, who giwte a controverted opinion, 
ought to lay it down with as much concifienefs, 
temper, and precifion, *s he can. . 

An argument once confuted, fiould never be re- 
peated, nor tortured into any other Jhape by J$- 

Nbje/l, pun, or witticifm, tending to turn an op- 
ponent or his reafining into ridicule, or raife 
a laugh at his expence, ought iy any means 
io be attempted \ for this is an attack upon the 
temper, not an uddrefs to the reafofl of a difpu- 
tant. 

No two dijputants Jhould fpeak at the fame time, 
nor any man overpower another by fuperiority of 

- lungs, or the hudnefs of a laugh, or the fudden 

* burjl of an exclamation* 

It is an indifpenfible preliminary to all difputes, 
that oaths are no arguments. 

If any difputant flaps his hand upon the table, let 
him be informed that fuch an aftion does not 
clinch his argument, and is only pardonable in a 
blackfmith or a butcher. 

If any difputant offers a wager, it is plain he has 
nothing elfe to offer, and there the difpute Jhould 
end. 

Any gentleman who fpeaks above the natural key of 

his voice cajls an imputation on his own courage,^ 

I for 
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for cowards Are loudefl, whey they pre out of 
danger. 

Contradictions are no arguments, nor any txpref- 
Jions to be made ufe of, fuch as — That I deny— 
— There you are miftaken — That is impoffi- 
ble — or any"df' the x like blunt djfertions, which 
only irritate, and do not elucidate. 

The advantages of rank or fortune are no advan- 
tages in argumentation ; neither is an inferior 
to offer, or a fuperior to extort the fubmijfion of 
the under/landing on fuch occafions ; for every 
man's reafon has the fame pedigree i it begins 
and ends with himfelf 

If a man difputes in a provincial dialecl, or trips 
in his grammar, or, (being Scotch or Irijh) 
ufes national expreffions, provided they convey 
his meaning to the undemanding of his oppo- 
nent, it is a foolijh jejl to turn them into ridi- 
cule, for a man can only exprefs his ideas in fucb 
language as he is majler of 

Let the difputant who confutes another, forbear 
from triwnph ; forafmuch as he, who increafes 
his knowledge by conviclion, gains more in the 
contefl, than he who converts another to his 
opinion ; and the triumph more becomes the con- 
quered, than the conqueror. 

Let every difputant make truth the only objecl of 
his controverfy^ and whether it be of his own 

finding. 
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finding* or of any ether marts beJlowihg y let him 
think it worth his acceptance and entertain it 
accordingly. 



N° XXVII. 



THE following ftory is fo extraordinary, 
that if I had not had it from good autho- 
rity in the country, where it happened, I fhould 
have confidered it as the invention of fome poet 
for the feble of a drama. 

A Eortuguefe gentleman, whom I fhall beg 
.leave to defcribe no otherwife than by the name 
of Don Juan, was lately brought to trial for poi- 
fonfng his half-fifter by the fame father^ after fte 
was- with child by him. This gentleman had for 
foipe years before his trial led a very folitary life 
atnis caftle in the neighbourhood of Montremos, 
a town on the road between Lifbon and Badajos, 
the frontier garrifon of Spain : I was (hewn his 
caftle, as I pafled through that difmal country, 
about a mile diftant from the road, in a bottom 
furrounded with cork-trees, and never fawamore 
melancholy habitation. The circumftances, 
which inade againft this gentleman, were fo 

ftrong 
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ftrong and the ftory was in fuch general circu-* 
lation in the neighbourhood, where he lived, that 
although he laid out the greateft part of a con- 
fiderable income in acts of charity, no body ever 
entered his gates to thank him for his bounty, 
or folicit relief, except one poor father of the 
Jeronymite convent in Montremos, who was 
his confeflbr and a&ed as* his almoner at difcre* 
tion. 

A charge of fo black a nature, involving the 
crime of inceft as well as murder, at length 
reached the ears of juftice, and a commiflion 
"Was fent to Montremos to make enquiry into 
the cafe : The fuppofed criminal made no at- 
' tempt to efcape, but readily attended the fum- 
mons of the commiffioners. Upon the trial it 
came out from the confeflion of the prifoner, as 
well as from the depofition of witnefTes, that 
Don Juan had lived from his infancy in the fa- 
mily of a rich merchant at Lifbon, who carried 
on a confiderable trade and correfpondence in 
the Brazils ; Don Juan being allowed to take 
this merchant's name, it was generally fuppofed 
that he was his natural fon, and a clandeftine 
affair of love having been carried on between 
him and the merchant's daughter Jofepha, who 
was an only child, flie became pregnant,' and a 
medicine being adminiftered to her by the hands 
Vol. I. S of 
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o( Don Juan, fhe died in a few hours after with 
all the fymptoms of a perfon, who had taken 
poifon. The mother of the young lady furvived 
net but a few days, and the father threw himfelf 
into a convent of Mendicants, making over by 
deed of gift the whole of his property to the fup- 
pofed murderer. 

In this account there feemed a ftrange obfcu- 
t ity of facts, for fdme made ftrongly to the cri- 
mination of Don Juan, and the laft-mentioned 
circumftance was of fo contradi&ory a nature, 
as to throw the whole* into perplexity ; and 
therefore to compel the prifoner to a further 
elucidation of the cafe, it was thought proper 
to interrogate him by torture. 

Whilft this was preparing, Don Juan without 
betraying the leaft alarm upon what was going 
forward, told his judges that it would fave them 
and himfelf fome trouble, if they would receive 
his confeflion upon certain points, to which he 
fhould truly fpeak, but beyond which all the 
tortures in the world could not force one fylla- 
ble : He faid that he was not the fon as it was 
fuppofed of the merchant, with whom he lived, 
nor allied to the deceafed Jofepha any otherwife 
than by the tenderer!: ties of mutual affe&ion 
and a promife of marriage, which however he 
acknowledged had not been folemnized : That 

12 he 
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he was the fon of a gentleman of confiderable 
fortune in the Brazils, who left him an infant to 
the care of the merchant in queftion ; that the 
merchant for reafons beft known to himfelf chofe 
to call him by his own name* and this being 
done in his infancy, he was taught to believe, 
$hat he was an orphan youth, the fon of a diftant 
relation of the perfon who adopted him ; he beg* 
ged his judges therefore to obferve that he never 
underftood Jofepha to be his fitter ; that as to 
her being with child by him, he acknowledged 
it, and prayed God forgivenefs for an offence, 
which it had been his intention to repair by 
•marrying her; that with refpeft to the medi- 
cine, he certainly did give it to her with his 
own hands, for that fhe was fick in confequencfr 
of her pregnancy, and being afraid of creating 
alarm or fufpicion in her parents, had required 
him to order certain drugs from an apothecary, 
as if for himfelf, which he accordingly did, and 
he verily believed they were faithfully mixed, 
inafmuch as he flood by the man, whilft he pre- 
pared the medicine, and faw every ingredient 
feparately put in. 

The judges thereupon afked him, if he would 
take it on his confcience to fay, that the lady 
did not die by poifon : Don Juan, burfting into 
tears for the firft time, anfwered, to his eternal 

S % forrow \ 
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.forrow he knew that fhe did die by poifon.— 
Was that poifon contained in die: medicine file 

took ? — It was.. Did he impute the crime of 

mixing the poifoj* in the medicine to the apo- 
thecary; or did he take it on Himfelf? : — Neither 
the apothecary, nor himfelf, was, guilty.— Bid 
the lady from a principle of fhame^ (he was then 
afked) commit the a& 6f fuicide, arid infufe the 
.poifon without his knowledge ?— He ftarted into 
horror at the dueftioh ahd took God to -ftitnefe, 
that fhe was innocent of the deed. 

The judges, feemed now cohfoimded, and for 
a time abftained from any further interrogatories, 
debating the matter amohgft thenifelves by whim- 
pers i when one of them dbferved to the prifonep, 
that according to his confeffion he had faid fhe 
did die by poifon', and yet by the anfwers he had 
now given, it fhould feeih as if he meant to ac- 
quit every, perfon, on whom fufpicion could pot 
fibly reft ;, there was however one interrogatory 
left, which unnatural as it was, he would put to 
him for form's fake only, before they proceeded 
to greater extremities, and that queftion involved 
the father or mother of the lady. — Did he mean 
to impute the horrid intention of murdering their 
child to the parents ? — No, replied tbe prifoner 
in a firm tone of voice, I am certain no fuch in- 
tention ever: entered the hearts of the unhappy 

parents^ 
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parents, and I ihould be the worft of finners, if 
I imputed it to them.— The judges upon this 
declared with one voice that he was trifling with 
the court, and gave orders for the rack ; they 
would however for the laft time demand of him, 
if he knew who it w*3 that did poifon Jofepha : 
tp which he anfwered without hefitation, that he 
did know, but that no tortures fhould force him 
to declare it ; as to life, he was weary of it, and 
they might difpofe of it, as they faw fit ; he could 
not die in greater tortures than he had lived. 

They now took this peremptory recufant, and 
ftj*ipping him of his upper garments, laid him on 
the rack ; a furgeon was called in, who kept his 
fingers .on his pulfe ; and the executioners were 
4ire&ed to begin their tortures ; they had given 
, him one fevere ftretch by ligatures fixed to his 
extremities and pafled over an axle, which was 
turned by a windlafs ; the ftrain upon his mufcles 
and joints by the a&ion of this infernal engine 
was dreadful, and nature fpoke her fufferings by 
a horrid crafli in every limb ; the fweat ftarted 
in large drops upon his face and bofom, yet ,the 
man was firm amidft the agonies of the machine, 
not a gipan efcaped, and the fiend who was 
fmfrKntendant of the hellifh work, declared 
,Aey might encreafe his tortures upon the next 
tug, for that his pulfe had not varied a ftroke 
S 3 nor 
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nor abated of its ftrength in the finalleft de- 
gree. 

The tormentors had now begun a fecond 
operation with more violence than the/former, 
which their devilifh ingenuity had contrived t% 
vary fo as to extort acuter pains from the appli- 
cation of the engine to parts, that had not yet 
had their full (hare of the firft agony 5 when fud- 
denly a monk ruflied into the chamber and call- 
ed out to t h judges to defift from torturing that 
innocent man, and take the confeffion of the 
murderer from his own lips. Upon a fignal 
from the judges, the executioners let go the en- 
gine at once, and the joints {happed audibly into 
their fockets with the elafticity of a bow. Na- 
ture funk under the revulfien, and Don Juan 
fainted on the irack. The monk immediately 
with a loud voice exclaimed — — u Inhuman 
* c wretches, delegates of hell and agents of the 
" devil, make ready your engine for the guilty, 
^ and take off your bloody hands from the inno- 
Ci cent, for behold !" (and fo faying he threw 
back his cowl) " behold the father and the mur- 
cc derer of Jofepha ! — " 

The whole aflembly ftarted with aftonifh- 
ment; the judges ftood aghaft, and even the 
daemons of torture rolled their eye-balls on the 
monk with horror and difmay. 

"If 
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" If you are willing," fays he to the judges, 
" to receive my confeflion, whilft your tormen- 
ic tors are preparing their rack for the vileft cri- 
€< minal, ever ftretched upon it ; hear me ! If not, 
<c fet your engine to work without further en- 
<c quiry, and glut your appetites with human 
ic agonies, which once in your lives you may 
ic now inflift with juftice." 

a Proceed," faid the fenior judge. 
<c That guiltlefs fufferer, who now lies infenfi- 
il ble before my eyes," faid the monk, " is the 
<c fon of an excellent father, who was once my 
€C deareft friend : He was confided to my charge, 
ic being then an infant, and my friend followed, 
cc his fortunes to our fettlements in the Brazils : 
<c He refided there twenty years without vifiting 
<c Portugal once in the time ; he remitted to me 
cc many fums of money on his fon's account ; at 
<c this time a hellifli thought arofe in my mind, 
<c which the diftrefs of my affairs and a paflion 
<c for extravagance infpired, of converting the 
" property of my charge to my own account $ I 
<c imparted thefe fuggeftions to my unhappy wife, 
cc who is now at her accompt 5 let me do her 
Ci juftice to confefs me withftood them firmly for 
cc a time ; ftill fortune frowned upon me, and I 
44 was finking in my credit every hour; ruin 
* c ftared me in the face, and nothing flood be- 
S 4 " tweep 
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" tween me and immediate difgrace, but this 
" infamous expedient. 

u At laft perfuafion, mjenaces, and the impend- 
cc ing preflure of neceflity conquered her virtue^ 
€i and fhe acceded to the fraud. We agreed to, 
u adopt the infant as the orphan fon of a diftanf 
cc relation of our own name ; I maintained a 
" correfpondence with his father by letters pre- 
« tending to be written by the fon, and I fup- 
cc ported my family in a fplendid extravagance by 
cc the alignments I received from the Brazils, 
€i At length the father of Don Juan died, and by 
c< will bequeathed his fortune to me in failure o£ 
€i his fon and his heirs. I had already advanced 
iC fo far in guilt, that the temptation of this con- 
cc tingency met no refiftance in my mind, an$l I 
" determined upon removing this bar to my. 
<c ambition, and propofed to my wife to fecure 
<c the prize, that fortune had hung within our 
<c reach, by the aflaffination of the heir. She re- 
" volted from the idea with horror, and for fom« 
?' time her thoughts remained in fo difturbed a 
<c ftate, that I did not think it prudent to renew 
<c the attack : After fome time the agent of the 
<c deceafed arrived in Lifbon from the Brazils, 
cc and as he was privy to my correfpondence, it 
44 became necefTary for me to difcover to Don 
<c Juan who he* was, and alfo what fortune he 

<l was 
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44 was intitled to. In this crifis, threatened widi 
44 fliame and detection on one hand, and tempted 
44 by avarice, pride, and the devil on the other, 
44 I won over my reluctant wife to a participa- 
44 tion of my crime, and we mixed that dofe 
44 with poifon, which we believed was intended 
44 for Don Juan, but which in fa& was deftined 
cc for our only child : She took it ; heaven dif- 
44 charged its vengeance on our heads, and we 
44 faw our daughter expire in agonies before our 
44 eyes, with the bitter aggravation of a double 
44 murder, -for the child was alive within her. 
44 Are there words in language to exprefs our 
44 lamentations ? Are there tortures in the reach 
" of even your invention to compare with thofc 
44 we felt? Wonderful were the ftruggles of na- 
44 ture in the heart of our expiring child : She " 

bewailed us ; fhe confoled, nay (he even forgav* 
44 us. To Don Juan we made immediate con- 
44 feffion of our guilt, and conjured him to inflict 
44 that punifhment upon us, which juftice de-* 
cc manded and our crimes deferved. It was in 
44 this dreadful moment that our daughter with- 
"her laft breath by the moft folemn adjurations 
44 exacted and obtained a promife from Don Juan 
44 not to expofe her parents to a public exe- 
44 cution by difclofing what had pafled. Alas ! 
44 alas ! we fee too plainly how he kept his word : 

"Behold, 



cc 
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u Behold, he dies a martyr to honour ! your in- 
C€ fernal tortures have deftroyed him— " 

No fooner had the monk pronounced thefe 
words in a loud and furious tone, than the 
wretched Don Juan drew a figh; a fecond 
Would have followed, but heaven no longer 
could tolerate the agonies of innocence, and 
flopped "his heart for ever. 

The monk had fixed his eyes upon him, 
ghaftly with terror, and as he ftretched out his 
mangled limbs at life's laft gafp — <c Accurfed 
u monfters," he exclaimed, " may God requite 
a his murder on your fouls at the great day of 
<c judgment! His blood be on your heads, ye 
a minifters of darknefs ! For me, if heavenly 
u vengeance is not yet appeafed by my contri- 
a tion, in the midft of flames my aggrieved foul 
tt will find fome confolation in the thought, that 
€< you partake its torments." 

Having uttered this in a voice fcarce human, 
he plunged a knife to his heart, and whilft his 
blood fpouted on the pavement dropped dead 
upon the body of Don Juan, and expired without 
a groan. 
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N° XXVIII. 

# 

Sj>uid dignum tantoferct hie promtffor biatu ? 

I THINK it much to be lamented that our 
Englifh news-papers have fuch an extenfive 
Circulation through Europe, unlefs proper means 
could be taken to reftrain their exceffive licen- 
tioufnefs. As few foreigners will believe any 
government fo void of refource in this particu- 
lar, they can no otherwife account for our not 
correcting thefe abufes of the prefs, but becaufe 
we want the will and not the power, Amongft 
the caufes that have lately operated to increafe 
their circulation and fuccefs, I hope for the ho- 
nour of human nature, their licentioufnefs is not 
one ; and yet it appears as if their encourage- 
ment had kept pace with their malignance. If 
I had not experienced the bad effects they have 
upon the minds of people in other countries, I 
mould not have thought fuch publications capa- 
ble of fuch mifchief. Though the conductors of 
them feem carelefs about confequences, I will 
not believe it was in their minds to do a delibe- 
rate injury to their country ; but as they are not 
difpofed to put a bridle on themfelves, it were to 

be 
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be wifhed fome prudent hand would do the of- 
fice for them ; though I fee the difficulty of find- 
ing fuch a curb as (hall not gall the mouth of 
Freedom. 

I am not at prefent difpofed to be any longer 
ferious on this fubje£t, and therefore waving all 
the weighter masters of my charge, I fliall take 
notice only of one ridiculous circutnftance in 
Which they abound, vulgarly called Puffing. 

I have been turning over fome papers to find 
out the chief profeflbrs of this art, which I be- 
lieve is now carried to its higheft ftate of im- 
provement : Truth compels me to fay, that with 
regret I have difcovered feveral amongft them, 
who ought to have understood themfelves better, 
but whilft there is hope they will amend, I am 
contented they fbould efcape ; at leaft I {hall 
pafs them over in filence, regarding them for the 
prefent as perfons furprized into bad company, 
and chargeable with indifcretion rather than de- 
pravity. 

Our advertifing Quacks or Empirics are an 
antient and numerous clafs of Puffers. A col- 
lifion of rival interefts occafions thefe gentlemen 
to run foul of each other in their general under- 
takings, and betrays their natural modefty into a 
\varmerftile of colouring their own merits, than 
the liberal ftudy of phyiic and the public-fpirited 

principle 
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principle on which they pretend to a£t, would 
otherwife warrant : If the candid reader can find 
an excufe for them in their zeal and anxiety to 
recommend the' bleflings which they offer to 
friankind, I will rior impede the* plea. A foolilh 
partiality feme * people ftill'have for phyfidans 
regularly bred, ihd a fqueamifh unwillingnefs 
to repair to back-doors and blind alleys for re- 
lief, oblige them to ufe ftrong words to combat 
nrong prejudices. But thbugh they are at feme 
paihs to convince us that our bills of natural 
deaths might be all comprifed under the fingle 
article of old age, there is yet here and there an 
'obftinate man who will die felbdefe before the 
age of threeTcore years and ten. 

Whilft the fages are puffing off our diftemperfe 
ih one page, the auctioneers are puffing off our 
property in another. If this ifland of ours is to 
be credited for their defcription of it, it muft 
pafs for a terreftrial paradife : It makes an Eng*. 
lifli ear tingle to hear of the boundlefs variety of 
lawns, groves, and parks ; lakes, rivers, and ri- 
vulets; decorated farms and fruitful gardens; 
fuperb and matchlefs collections of pictures, 
jewels, plate, furniture, and equipapes ; town- 
houfes and country-houfes \ hot-houfes and ice- 
houfes \ obfervatories and confervatories ; offices 
attached and detached \ with all the numerous 

etceteras 
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etceteras that glitter down the columns of our 
public prints. Numerous as thefe are, it is lefs 
a matter of furprize with me where purchafers 
are found, than why any one, whofe neceffities 
are not his reafon, will be a vender of fuch en- 
chanting poffeffions. Though a man's caprice 
may be tired of a beautiful objeft long enjoyed, 
yet when he fees an old acquaintance drefled 
out in new colours, and glowing in the flowery 
defcription of thefe luxuriant writers, I fhould 
expeft that his affe&ion would revive, and that 
he would recall the cruel fentence of alienation. 
Pliny never fo defcribed his villa, as v thefe Puf- 
fers will fet forth the caft-off manfion of a wea- 
ry owner. Put a vicious, lame, and Humbling 
horfe into their hands, and he comes out fafe and 
found the next morning, and is fit to carry the 
firft lady in the land: Weed your colle&ions 
of their copies and counterfeits, by the help of a 
perfuafive tongue, quick eye, and energetic ham- 
mer, they are knocked down for originals and 
antiques, and the happy buyer bears them off 
delighted with his bargain. What is the. harp 
of an Orpheus compared to the hammer of an 
Auctioneer ! 

I muft in the next place requeft the reader's 
attention to the Polifhing Puffers ; a title by 
which I would be underftood to fpeak of thofe 

venerable 
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venerable teachers and inftru&ors, who are en-*, 
dowed with the happy faculty of inftilling arte 
and fciences into their difciples, like fixed air 
into a vapid menftruum : Thefe are the beatified 
ipirits whom Virgil places in his poetical Ely- 
£um: Foolifh men amongft the Greeks, fuch 
as Socrates, Plato, and others, trained their, 
pupils ftep by ftep in knowledge and made a 
bugbear of inftruftion ; Pythagoras in particu- 
lar kept his fcholars five years in probationary 
filence, as if wifdom was not to be learned with- 
out labour ; our modern polifhers puff it into us v 
In a morning ; the polifli is laid on at a ftroke, 
juft as boys turn a brafs buckle into a filver 
one with a little quickfilver and brick-duft ; the 
poliflit buckle indeed foon repents of its trans- 
mutation, but it is to be hoped the allufion -does 
not hold through, and that the polilht mind or 
body does not relapfe as foon to its primitive 
rufticity. Strange; I that any body will be. % t 
clown, when the Graces invite us to their pri- 
vate hops with ' hand-bills and advertifements : 
Why do not the whole court of Aldermen dance 
at my Lord Mayor's ball inftead of ftanding with 
their hands in their pockets, when grown gen- 
tlemen (let them grow to what fize they may) 
are taught to walk a minuet gracefully in three 
leisures ? Amazing ait ! only to be equal!ei by 

the 
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Hit obftinacy that refifts it. How ire the times 
degenerated ! Orpheus fiddles and the brutes 
won't dance. Go to the courts of law, liften to 
the bellowing of the bar ; mount the gallery of 
the fenate, obferVe hoW this here and that there 
orator breaks poor Prifcian's head for the good 
of his country ; enter our theatres — does that 
gentleman fpeak to a ghoft, as a ghpft ought to 
. be fpoken to ? Walk into a church, if you have 
any feeling for the facred fublimity of our fer- 
vice, you will never walk into another wn£re it is 
fo mangled : Every one of thefe parricides might 
be taught not to murder his mother-tongue with- 
out mercy, if he would but believe ah advertife- 
ment and betake himfelf to the PpliQier. Edu- 
cation at our public fchools and univerfities is 
travelling in a waggon for expedition, when 
there is a bridle road will take you by a (hort 
cut to Parnaffus, and the Polifher has got the 
key of it; he has elocution for all cultomers, 
lawyers, players, parfons, or fenators ; ready- 
made talents for all profefHons, the bar, the ftage, 
die pulpit, or the parliament. 

There is another clafs of Puffers^ who fpeak 
ftrongly to the paiTions, and ufe many curious 
devices to allure the fenfes, fitting out their Lot- 
tery-offices, like fowlers who catch birds by 
night with looking -glaffes and candles, to entice 
3 us 
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us to their fnafe. Some of them hang out the 
goddefs of good-fortune in perfon with money- 
bags in her hands, a tempting emblem 5 others 
xecommmend themfelves under the aufpices of 
fome lucky name, confounding our heads with 
cabaliftical numbers, unintelligible calculations, 
and myfterious predictions, whofe abfardity is 
their recommendation, and whofe obfcurity. 
makes the temptation irrefiftible : 

Omnia enim ftolidi magis admirdntUr amantque, 
Inverjis quafub verbis latitantia cernunt, 

Effences, cofmetics, and a hundred articles of 
pretended invention for the frivolous adorning 
of our perfons engrofs a confiderable fhare of 
our public papers ; the Puffs frbrn this quarter 
are replete with all the gums and odours of 
Arabia \ the chemifts of Lapiita were not more 
fubtle extractors of funbeams than thefe artifts 5 
who can fetch powder of pearls out of rotten 
bones and mercury, odour of rofes from a tur- 
nip, and the breath of zephyrs out of a cabbage- 
ftalk 5 they can furnifh your drefling-room with 
the toilette of Juno, bring you bloom from the 
cheeks of Hebe, and a nofegay from the bofom 
of Flora. Thefe Puffers never fail to tell you 
after a court birth-day that their wafhes> pow- 
ders, and odours, were the favorites of the 
Vol, I, w. . T drawing- 
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drawing-room, and that the reigning beauties of 
the afferhbly bought their charms at their coun- 
ters. 

After thefe follow a rabble of raree-fhew- 
rhen with mermaids, man-tygers, ouran^-outangs^ 
and every monfter and abortion in creation ; co- 
lumns of giants and light-infantry companies of 
dwarfs; conjurers, rope-dancers, and pofture- 
mafters; tooth^drawers, oculifts, and chiropb- 
difts ; every one puffs, himfelf off to the public 
in a ftile as proud as Antient PiftoPs \ every fel- 
low, who can twirl upon his toe, or ride a gallop 
on his head, paftes himfelf up in effigy on our 
public offices and churches^ and takes all the 
courts in Europe to witnefs to the fame of his 
performances. If a rafcal can fhew a loufe thro^ 
a microfcope, he expedts all the heads in Eng- 
land to itch till they behold it ; if a fon of the 
gallows can Aide down a rope from the top of a 
fteeple, he puffs off his flight in Pindarics, that 
would make a moderate man's head giddy to 
read ; nay, we have feen a gambling-houfe and a 
brothel thrown open to the town, and public 
le&ures in obfcenity audacioufly advertifed in a 
Chriftian city, which would not have been tole- 
rated in Sodom or Gomorrah. 

I cannot difmifs this fubjecl: without hinting 
to the proprietors of our Royal Theatres, that 

this. 
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thi s expedient of puffing is pardonable only in a 
troop of ftrollers, or the mafter of a puppet* 
fhe w. Whilft the Mufes keep pofleffion of our 
theatre, and genius treads the ftage, every friend 
to the national drama will condemn the practice, 
and hold them inexcufable, who are refponfible 
for it, if they do not difcontinue it. It is hardly 
poflible that any caufe can be profited by puffing^ 
if any can, it miift be a contemptible onej the 
#ntereft$ of literature are amongft the laft that 
^an expe£t advantage from k, or that mould 
sondefcend to fo mean a refource: Inftead of 
attf a&ing curiofity, it creates difguft ; . inftead of 
ajifwering the temporary objeft of profit, it finks 
the permanent fund of reputation. As to th$ 
impolicy of the meafure many reafons may be 
given, but thefe I (hall forbear to mention, left 
whilft I am ftating dangers I ihould appear to 
fugged th$m. In conclufion, I have no doubt 
but the good fenfe of the proprietors will deter- 
mine on a reform \ for I am perfuaded they can- 
not be ptofited by houf^ of their own filling, 
nor any author flatted by appjaufes of his Own, 
bellowing. 
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SOCIETY in defpotic governments is nar- 
rowed according to the degree of rigour, 
Which the ruling tyrant exercifes over his fub- 
je&s. In fome countries it is in a manner an- 
nihilated. As defpotifm relaxes towards limited 
monarchy, fociety is dilated in the fame propor- 
tion. If we confider freedom of condition in no 
other light than as it affe&s fociety, a monarchy 
limited by law, like this of ours, is perhaps the 
Freeft conftitution upon earth ; becaufe was it to 
diverge from the center on which it now refts, 
either towards defpotifm on one hand, or demo- 
cracy on the other, the reftraints upon focial 
freedom would operate in the fame degree, tho' 
not in the fame mode ;. for whether that reftraint 
is produced by the awe of a court, or the pro- 
mifcuous licentioufnefs of a rabble, the barrier 
is in either cafe broken down ; and whether it 
lets the cobler or the king's meflenger into our 
company, the tyranny is infupportable and fociety 
is enflaved. 

When an Englifhman is admitted into what 

are called the beft circles in Paris, he generally 

finds fomething captivating in them on a firft 

acquaintances for without fpeaking of their 

6 internal 
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internal recommendations, it is apt to flatter a 
man's vanity to find himfelf in an exclufive par-! 
ty, and to furmount thofe difficulties, which 
others cannot. As foon as he has had time to 
examine the component parts of this circle, into, 
which he has fo happily ftept, he readily difco* 
vers -that it is a circle, for he goes round and 
round without one excurfionj the whole party 
follows the fame ftated revolution, their minds 
and bodies keep the fame orbit, their opinions rife 
and fet with the regularity of planets, and for 
what is paffing without their fphere they know 
nothing of it. In this junto it rarely happens 
but fome predominant fpirit takes the lead, and 
if he is ambitious of making a mafter-ftroke in*, 
deed, he may go the length to declare, that he 
has the honour to profefs himfelf an At))e'ift x The 
creed of this leading fpirit is the cree4 of the 
junto ; there is no fear of controverfy ; inveftiga** 
tion does not reach them, and that liberality of 
mind, which a collifion of ideas only can pro-, 
duce, does not belong to them ; you muft fall in 
with their fentiments, or keep out of their foci- 
ety : and hence arifes that over-ruling felt-opinion, 
fo peculiar to the French, that afTumed fuperi- 
ority fo confpicuous in their manners, which 
deftroys the very eflence of that politenefs, which, 
they boaft to excel in. 

T 3 Politeneft 
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Politenefs is nothing more than an elegant and 
concealed fpecies of flattery, tending to put the 
perfort to whom it is addrefled in good-humour 
and refpecT: with himfelf : But if there is a parade 
and dtfplay affe&ed in me exertion of it, if a 
man feems to fay — Look how condefc ending and 
gracious I ami — whilft he bas only the com- 
mon offices 'of civility to perform, fach politenefs 
feems founded in miftake, and calculated to re- 
commend the wrong perfon; and this miftake 
I have' obferved frequently to occur in French 
manners. 

The national character of the Spaniards is very 
different from that of the French, and the habits 
of life in Madrid as oppofite as may be from 
thofe which obtain at Paris. The Spaniards 
have been a great and free people, and though 
that grandeur and that freedom are no more, 
their traces are yet to be ken amongft the Ca- 
ftilians in particular. The common people have 
not yet contracted that obfequioufnefs andfub- 
miffion, which the rigour of their government, 
if no revolution occurs to rcdrefe it, muft in 
time reduce them to. The condition, which this 
gallant nation is now found in, between the def- 
potifm of the throne and the terrors of the In- 
quifition, cannot be aggravated by defcription ; 
body and mind are held in fuch compleat flavery 

b 7 
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by thefe two gloomy powers, that men are not 
willing to expofe their perfons for the fake of 
their opinions, and fociety is of courfe exceed- 
ingly circumfcribed - 9 to. trifle wzy time feems 
all they afpire to; convention turns upon few 
topics, and they are fuch as will not carry a dif- 
pute ; neither glowing with the zeal of party, 
nor the cordial interchange of mutual confi- 
dence ; day after day rolls in the fame languid 
round through life ; their feminaries of education, 
especially fince the expulfion of the Jefuits, are 
grievoufly in decline ; learning is extincT: ; their 
faculties are whelmed in. fuperftition, and ig- 
norance covers them with, a cloud of darknefs, 
through which the brighteft parts cannot find 
their way. 

If this country (aw its own interefts in their 
true light, it would conciliate the affections of 
the Spanifh nation, who are naturally difppfed 
towards England ; the hoftile policy of maintain- 
ing a haughty fortrefs on the extremity of their 
coaft, which is no longer valuable than whilft 
they continue to attack it, has driven them into 
a compact with France, odious to all true Spa- 
niards, and which this country has the obvious 
means of diffolving. It is by an alliance with 
England that Spain will recover her priftine 
greatnefs ; France is plunging her into provin- 
T 4 cial 
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cial dependency ; there is ftill virtue in the Spa- 
nifh nation ; honefty^£giplicky r and fohriery-are 
ftiUjsharajftfaii^^ 

patient, uarfinjning; no foldier lives harder, 
fleeps lefs, or marches longer ; treat him like a 
gentleman* and you may work him like a mule ; 
his word is a paffport in affairs of honour, and a 
bond in matters of property. That dignity of 
nature, which in the higheft orders of the ftate 
is miferably debafed,-fiUlk€eps-it5'Tigouir in the 
bulk of the people, and will afluredly break out 
into fome fudden and general convulfion for their 
deliverance. If there are virtue and good fenfe 
in the adminiftration of this country, we fhall 
feize the opportunity yet open to us. 

It now remains that I mould fpeak of Eng- 
land, and when I turn my thoughts to my na- 
tive ifland, and confider it with the impartiality 
of a citizen of the wqrld, I difcern in it all 
advantages in perfection, which man in a focial 
ftate can enjoy. . A constitution of government 
fufficiently monarchical to preferve order and 
decorum in fociety, and popular enough to fe- 
cure freedom ; a climate fo happily tempered, 
that the human genius is neither exhaufted by 
heat, nor cramped and made torpid by cold ; a 
land abounding in all manner of productions, 
that can encourage induflry, invite exercife and 

promote 
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promote health ; a lot of earth fo Angularly lo- 
cated, as marks it out by Providence to be the 
emporium of plenty and the afylum of peace ; a 
religion, whofe cftabliftimcnt leaves all men free, 
neither endangering their pcrfons, nor enflaving 
their minds ; a fyftem of enlightened education 
fo general, and a vein of genius fo charadterifti- 
cal, that under the banners of a free prefs muft 
fecure to the nation a ftanding body of learned 
men, to fprcad its language to the ends of the 
world and its fame to all poftcrity. 

What* is it then, which interrupts the enjoy- 
ments of focial life, and difturbs the harmony of 
its inhabitants ? Why do foreigners complain 
that time hangs heavy on their hands in Eng- 
land, that private houfes arc fhut againft them, 
and tint, were it not for the rcfource of public 
places, they would find thcmfelves in a folitudc, 
or (more properly fpcaking) folitary in £ crowd? 
How comes it to pafs that country gentlemen, 
who occafionally vifit town, fee thcmfelves ne- 
glected and forgotten by thofc very people, who 
have been welcomed to their houfes and regaled 
with their hofpitality; and men of talents and 
chara&er, formed to grace and delight our con- 
vivial hours, arc left to pace the Park and ftreets 
of London by themfelvcs, as if they were the 
exiles from fociety ? 

The 
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The fa& is, trade occupies one end of the 
town, and politics engrofs the other: As for 
foreigners of diftin&ion, who ought in good po- 
licy to be confidered as the guefts of the ftate, 
after they have gone through the dull ceremonial 
of a drawing-room, the court takes no further 
concern about them. The crown has no officer 
charged with their reception, provides no table 
within or without the palace for their entertain- 
ment ; parliamentary or official avocations are a 
ftanding plea for every ftate minifter in his turn 
to negleft them. The winter climate and coaft 
of England is fo deterring to natives of more 
temperate latitudes, that they commonly pay 
their vifits to die capital in the fummer, when it 
is deferted ; fo that after billeting themfelves in 
fome empty hotel amidft the fumes of paint and 
noife of repairs, they wear out a few tedious 
days, and then take flight, as if they had efcaped 
from a prifon. When parliament is fitting and 
the town is full, a man, who does not intereft 
himfelf in the politics and party of the day, will 
find the capital an unfocial place; that degree 
of freedom, which in other refpec~fe, is the life of 
fociety, now becomes its mortal foe ; the zeal, 
and even fury, with which people abet their 
party, and the latitude they give themfelves in 
opinion and difcourfe, extinguifh every voice, 

that 
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that would fpeak peace and pleafure to the 
„ board, and turn good fellowship into loud con* 
tention and a ftrife of tongues. 

The right afliimed by our news-paper* of 
publifliing what they are pleafed to call Parlia- 
mentary Debates I muft regard as one of the 
greateft evils of the time, replete with foreign 
and domeftic mifchief : Our orators fpeak pam-> 
phlets, and the fenate is turned into a theatre. 
The late hours of parliament, which to a degree 
are become fafhionable, are in effeS deftru&ive 
to fociety. I cannot difpenfe with obferving 
collaterally on this occafion that jjrofeflional 
men in England confcrt . mpre -cxcjufively 
amongft themfelves, and communicate .lefs ge- 
nerally than in other countries, which gives 
their converfation, however informing, an air 
of pedantry, contrafted by long habits, great 
ardour for their profeflion and deep learning in 
it. 

As For flander, which amongft other evils 
owes much of its propagation to the fame 
vehicle of the daily prefs, it is the poifon of 
fociety ; depreffes virtuous ambition, damps 
the early fhoots of genius, puts the innocent 
to pain, and drives the guilty to defperation; 
it infufes fufpicion into the beft natures, and 
loofens the CC^enjt 0/ the ftrangcft friendfhips ; 

very 
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very many affecT: to defpife it, few are fo high- 
minded as not to feel it 5 though common 
flanderers feldom have it in their power to hurt 
eftablifhed reputations, yet they can always con- 
trive to fpoil company, and put honeft men to the 
trouble of turning them out of it. 

It is a common laying that authors are more 
fpiteful to each other, and more irritable under 
an attack, than other men j I do not believe the 
obfervation is well founded ; every fenfible man 
knows, that his fame, efpecially of the literary 
kind, before it can pafs current in the world, 
pays a duty on entrance, Jike fpme fort of mer- 
chandize, ad valorem \ he knows that there are 
always fome who live upon the plunder of con- 
demned reputations, watching the tides of popu^ 
Jar favour in hopes of making feizures to their 
own account — Habent venerium pro viftu y immo 
pro delicti s. — The little injury fuch men do to 
letters chiefly confifts in the ftupidity of their 
own productions : They may to a certain degree 
check a man's living fame, but if he writes to 
pofterity, he is out of their reach, becaufe he 
appeals to a court, where they can never appear 
againft him. 

When we give our praife to any man's cha- 
ra&er or performances, let us give it abfolutely, 
2nd without comparifon, for it is juftly remarked 

by 
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by foreigners, that we feldom commend pofitive-' 
ly : This remark bears both againft our good- 
nature and our good fenfe * but let no man by 
this or any other declamation againft flander be 
awed into that timid prudence, which affecling 
the name of candour, dares not to condemn, and 
of courfe is not intitled to applaud. Truth and 
juftice have their claims upon us, and our tefti- 
mony againft vice, folly and hypocrify is due to 
fociety; manly refentment againft mifchievous 
characters, cleanly ridicule of vanity and imper- 
tinence, and fair criticifin of what is under pub- 
lic review are the prerogatives of a free ipirit ; 
they peculiarly belong to Englifhmen, and he 
betrays a right conftitutionally inherent in him, 
who from mean and perfonal motives forbears 
to exercife it. 

When I have faid this, I think it right to add, 
that I cannot ftate a cafe, in which a man can 
be juftified in treating another's name with free- 
dom, and concealing his own. 
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N° XXX. 

Et quand* uberhr vitiorum copia f quando 
Major avaritia patuit Sinus f A LEA quando 
Hos animos ? ntque enim locuBs comitantibus itur 
Ad cafutn tabukt, pofk&ftd luditur arci* 

(Juvenal. Sat. i.) 

THE paflage, which I have felefted for the 
motto of this paper, will fhew that I in- 
tend to devote it to the confideration of the vice 
of Gaming ; and I forbore to ftate it in my pre- 
ceding effay amongft the caufes, that afFe£t fo- 
ciety in this country, became I regarded it as 
an evil too enormous to be brought within the 
brief enumeration therein contained, refolvingto 
treat it with that particular refpefl and attention, 
which its high ftation and dignity in mifchief 
have a claim to. 

Though I have no hefitation at beginning the 
attack, I beg leave "to premife that I am totally 
without hope of carrying it. I may fay to my 
antagonifts in the words, though not altogether 
in the fenfe, that the angel Gabriel does to his— 

« c Satan, I know thy ftrength, and thou know'ft mine." 

What avails my hurling a feeble effay at the 
2 heads 
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heads of this hydra, when the immortal drama 
of The Gamefter lies trodden under his feet ? 

Confcious that I do not poffefs the ftrength, 
I (hall not affume the importance of a champion, 
and as I am not of dignity enough to be angry, 
I (hall keep my temper and my diftance too, 
fkirmifhing like thofe infignificant gentry, who 
play the part of tea&ers in the Spanifh bull-fights, 
flicking arrows in his creir to provoke him to 
bellow, whilft bolder combatants engage him at 
the point of his horns. 

It is well for Gamefters, that they are {o nu- 
merous as to make a fociety of themfelves,, for 
it would be a ftrange abufe of terms to rank 
them amongft fociety at large, whofe profeffion 
it is to prey upon all who compoft it. Stri&ly 
fpeaking it will bear a doubt, if a Gamefter has 
any other title to be called a man, except undef 
the diftin£tion of Hobbes, and upon claim to 
the charter of Homo Homini Lupus — As a Hu- 
man Wolf I grant he has a right to his wolfijb 
prerogatives : He, who fo far furprizes my rea* 
Fon or debauches my principle, as to make mc a 
party in my own deftru&ion, is a worfe enemy 
than he who robs me of my property by force 
and violence, becaufe he finks me in my own 
opinion ; and if there was virtue in mankind, 
fufljeient for their own defence, honeft men 
~ would 
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would expel gamefters as outlaws from fociety, 
and good citizens drive them from the ftate, as. 
the deftroyers of human happinefs, wretches, 
who make the parent childlefs and the wife a 
widow. 

But what avail a parcel of ftatutes againft 
gaming, when they, who make them, confpire 
together for the infraction of them ? Why de- 
clare gaming-debts void in law, when that filly 
principle, fo falfely called honour (at once the 
idol and the ideot of the world) takes all thofe 
debts upon itfelf and calls them debts of honour ? 
It is not amongft things practicable to put gaming 
down by ftatute. If the face of fociety was fet 
fteadily againft the vice ; if parents were agreed 
to fpurn at the alliance of a gamefter, however 
ennobled ; if our feminaries of education would 
enforce their difcipline againft early habits of 
play ; if the crown, as the fountain of honour, 
and the virtuous part of the fair fex, as the dif- 
penfers of happinefs, would reprobate all men 
addicted to this defperate paffion, fomething 
might perhaps be done. If tradefmen would 
confult their own intereft, and give no credit 
to gamefters ; if the infamous gang of money- 
lenders could be abfolutely extinguifhed, and the 
people at large, inftead of rifing againft a loyal 
fellow-fubjec\ becaufe he worfhips God accord- 
ing 
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ing to the religion of his anceftprs at a Catholic 
altar, would exercife their refentment againft 
thofe illegal places of refort, where defperadoes 
meet for nightly pillage, this contagious evil 
might poflibly be checked ; but when it is only 
to be hoped that a combination of remedies 
might ftem the difeafe, how can we expe& a 
recovery, when no one of them all is adminif- 
tered ? 

Though domefHc mifery muft follow an alli- 
ance with a gamefter, matches of this fort are 
made every day ; a parent, who confents fo to 
facfifice his child, muft either place his hope in 
,jker reforming her hufband, or elfe he muft have 
made up his mind to fet confequences at defi- 
ance ; a very foolifh hope, or a very fatal prin- 
ciple. There can be no dbmeftic comfort in 
the arms of a gamefter, no conjugal afylum in 
his heart : Weak and ignorant young women 
may be duped into fuch connexions ; vain and 
felf-conceited ones may adventure with their eyes 
open, and truft to their attradtions for fecurity 
againft misfortune ; but let them be aflured there 
is not a page in the world's hiftory, that will 
furnifh them with an example to palliate their 
prefumption ; eager to fnatch the prefent plea- 
fures of a voluptuous profpeft, they care little 
for the ruin, which futurity keeps out of fight. 
; Vol. I. U With 
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With the cleareft convi&ion in my mind of 
the general advantages of public education, I 
muft acknowledge a fufpicion that due attention 
is not paid in our great feminaries of education 
to reftrain this fatal pafiion in its firft approaches. 
1 fear there are fome evidences of a guilty negli- 
gence now in operation, fpreading poifon as they 
flow, and carrying with tl^em in their courfe all 
the charms of eloquence, the flow of wit, and 
fafcinatiag fpell of fcience; &n&ified by fafhion, 
Gaming-houfes, which ouUpeer the royal palace, 
rife around it in defiance^ trophies and monu- 
ments of the triumphs of diflipation. The wife, 
whofe huiband enters thofc doors, and the parent, 
who owns a fon within them, muft either era- 
dicate aife&ion and nature from their hearts, 
or take leave of happinefs for ever. Woe be to 
the nation, whofe police cannot, or dare not, 
correct fuch an evil ! 'Tis foolifh to lament the 
amputation of' a limb, when the mortality is in 
our vitals* 

I (hall not take upon myfelf to lay down rules 
for kings, or affecl: to pronounce what a fovereign 
can, or cannot, do to difcountenance gaming in 
this kingdom; but I will venture to lay that 
fomething more is requifite than mere example. 
It was in the decline of Rome y when the provinces 
tupe falling off from her empire, whil/i a virtuous 
12 £** 
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but unfortunate prince poffeffed the throne, thai the 
great eji part of Africa was in revolt : The Gene- 
ra^ who commanded the Roman legions, was a foh* 
dier of approved courage in the field, but of mean 
talents and diffblute manners. This man m the 
mojl imminent crifis for the inter ejls of Rome, fuf- 
fered and encouraged fuch afpirit of gaming to ob- 
tain among ft his officers in their military quarters^ 
that the finejl army in the world entirely loft their 
difcipline, and remained inactive, whiljft a few 
levies of raw infurgents wrefted from the Roman 
arms the rich eft provinces of the empire* Hiftory 
records nothing further of this man f s fate or fir* 
tune, but leaves us to conclude that the reproaches 
of his own conference and the execrations ofpofteritj 
were all the punijhment he met with;' Tie empire 
was rent by faclion, and his party . refcued him 
from the difgraee he merited. 

The laft refource in all defperafe cafes, which 
the law cannot, or wiU not, reach, lies with the 
people at large : It is not without reafon I date 
it as the laft, becaitfe thci* method of curing dis- 
orders is like die violent medicines of empirics, 
never to be applied to but in abfolute extremity. 
If the people were, Kke Shakefpear's Julius Cse- 
far, never to do wrong but with juft caufe^ I fliould 
not fo much dread the operation of their reme- 
dies J I fhall therefore venture np fiirther, tlian 

V 2 tO 
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to exprcfs an humble wifh, that when it /hall be 
their high and mighty pleafure to proceed again 
to the pulling down and burning of houfes, thofe 
houfes may not be the repofitories of fciencc, but 
the receptacles of gamefters. 

When a man of fortune turns gamefter, the 
ad is fo devoid of reafon, that we are at a lofs 
to find a motive for it; but when one of defpe- 
rate circumftances takes to the trade, it only 
proves that he determines againft an honed: 
courfe of life for a maintenance, and having hit 
choice to make between robbery and gaming, 
prefers that mode of depredation, which expofes 
him to leaft danger, and has a coward's plea for 
his vocation* Such an one may fay with An-> 
ticnt Piftpl— 

u Til live by Nym, and Nym mall live by me, 
" And friend/hip (hall combine and brotherhood j 
«< Isnotthisjuftr— " 

In the juftice of his league I do not join with 
Antient Piftol, but I am ready to allow there is 
fome degree of common fenfe in this clafs of the 
brotherhood, of which common fenfe I cannot 
trace a fliadow amongft the others, A prefer- 
ence therefore in point of underftanding is clear- 
ly due to the vagabonds and defperadpes ; as to 
the man, who, for the filly chance of Winning 

What 
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what he does not want, rifques every thing he 
ought to value, his defence is in his folly, and if 
we rob him of that, we probably take from him 
the only harmlefs quality he is poffefled of. If 
however fuch an inftance (hall occur, and the 
daemon of gaming (hall enter the fame breaft, 
where honour, courage, wit, wifdom refide, fuch 
a mind is like a motley fuit of cards, where kings t 
queens and knaves are packed together, and make 
up the game with temporary good-fellowfhip, 
but it is a hundred to one but the knave will beat 
them all out of doors in the end. 

As there are feparate gangs of gamefters, fo 
there are different modes of gaming ; fome fet 
their property upon games of fimple chance^ 
fome depend upon (kill, others upon fraud. 

The gamefters of the firft defcription run 
upon luck : a (illy crew of Fortune's fools •> this 
kind of play is only fit for them, whofe circum- 
ftances cannot be made worfe by lofing, other- 
wife th^re is no proportion between the good 
and the evil of the chance ; for the good of dou- 
bling a man's property bears no comparifon 
with the evil of lofing the whole ; in the one 
cafe he only gains fuperfluities, in the other he 
lofes neceflaries ; and he, who (takes what life 
wants againft that which life wants not, makes 
a foolifli bet, to fay no worfe of it. Games of 

chance 
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chance are traps to catch fchool-boy novices 
and gaping country-fquires, who begin with a 
guinea and end with a mortgage; whilft the 
old ftagers in the game, keeping their paflions 
in check, watch the ebb and flow of fortune, till 
the booby they are pillaging fees his acres melt 
at every caft. 

In games of fkill, depending upon practice, 
rule and calculation, the accompliflied profeflbr 
has advantages, which may bid defiance to for- 
tune; and the extreme of art approaches fo 
clofely to the beginning of fraud, that they are 
apt to run one into the other : in thefe engage- 
ments, felf-conceit in one party and difiimula- 
tion in the other are fure to produce ruin, and 
the fufFerer has fomething more than chance to 
arraign, when he reviews the wreck of his for- 
tune and the diftrefTes of his family. 

The drama of a gamefter commonly has felf- 
murder for its cataftrophe, and authors, who 
write to the paflions, are apt to dwell upon this 
fcene with partial attention, as the ftriking moral 
of the piece ; I confefs it is a moral, that does 
not ftrike me ; for as this action, whenever it 
happens, devolves to the (hare of the lofing, not 
of the winning gamefter, I cannot difcover any 
particular edification, nor feel any extraordinary 
pathos, in a man's falling by his own hand, 

when 
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when he is no longer in a capacity of doing or 
fuffering further injury in fociety. I look upon 
every man as a fuicide from the moment he 
takes the dice-box defperately in hand, and. all 
that follows in his career from that fatal time is 
only fharpening the dagger before he ftrikes it 
to his heart. 

My proper concern in this fhort eflay is to 
mew, that Gaming is the chief obftrufting caufe, 
that affe&s the ftate of fociety in this nation, 
and I am fenfible I need not have employed fo 
many words to convince my reader that game- 
fters are very dull and very dangerous compani- 
ons. When blockheads rattle the dice-box^ 
when fellows of vulgar and bafe minds fit up 
whole nights contemplating the turn of a card, 
their ftupid occupation is in character ; but 
whenever a cultivated undcrftanding ftoops to 
the tyranny of fo vile a paflion, the friend of 
mankind fees the injury to fociety with that fort 
of aggravation, as would attend the taking of 
his purfe on the highway, if upon feizure of the 
felon, he was unexpectedly to difcover the perfon 
•fa judge. 
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